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YRUS no ſooner arriv'd in 
Crete, but he went ftrait to 
Gnoſſus, the capital of that iſland, 
famous for the wonderful labyrinth 
made by Dedalus, and the ſtately 
temple of Jupiter Olympius. This 
God was there repreſented without 
ears, to denote that the ſovereign 
Lord of the univerſe has no need 
of bodily organs to hear the com- 


plaints and prayers of men*. The 


* Plut. of Iſis and Oſiris. 
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temple ſtood within a large encloſure 
in the midſt of a ſacred wood ; the 
entrance into it was through a por- 
tico of twenty pillars of : Oriental 
grenate; the gate was of braſs finely 
carv'd, and was adorn'd on the ſides 


with two large figures, the one re- 


RO ens Truth, the other Juſtice. 
ie fabric was an immenſe arch, 
which let in the light only at the 


top, in order to hide from the eye 


all objects abroad except the heavens. 


The infide was a periſtyle of por- 
phyry and Numidian marble : At 
certain diſtances one from another 
were ' ſeveral altars conſecrated: to 
the celeſtial Gods, with the ſtatues 
of terreſtrial Divinities between the 
pillars; the dome was cover'd-on the 
outſide with plates of filver, and 
adorn'd on the inſide. with the 
images of heroes, who had: been 
deify'd for their merit. 
Cyrus enter'd this temple ; the 
ſilence and majeſty of the place 
978 1 4 l' d 
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- d him with awe and reſpect : 
proſtrated himſelf and ador'd 
T Divinity preſent: He had learnt 
from Zoroaſter that the Jupiter O- 
lympius of the Greeks was the ſame 
with the Oromazes of the Perſians, 
and the Oſiris of the Egyptians. He 
then caſt his eye over all the won- 
ders of art which beautify'd this 
place ; he was leſs ſtruck with the 
richneſs and magnificence of the 
altars, than with the nobleneſs and 
expreſſion, of the ſtatues : As he 
had learnt the Greek Mythology, 
he could eaſily diſtinguiſh all the 
Divinities, and diſcern the myſteries 
couch'd in the allegorical figures that 
were before him. What drew his 
attention more eſpecially, was to ſee 
that each of the celeſtial Deities held 
in his hand a golden tablet ; upon 
theſe tablets were written the exalted 
ideas of Minos in religion, and the 
ſeveral anſwers which the oracles 
Has given that law-giver, when he 
= A 3 conſulted 
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conſulted them about the nature of 
the Gods, and the worſhip they re- 
quir'd, 

Upon the tablet of Jupiter Olym- 
pius were to be read theſe words: 
« I give being, life and motion to 
all creatures*; no one can know 
ce me but he who ſeeks to reſemble 
ce me?®.” Upon that of Pallas: The 
© Gods make themſelves known to 
«© the heart, and conceal themſelves 
« from thoſe who endeavour to 
“ comprehend them by the under- 
« ſtanding alone. Upon that of 
the Goddeſs Urania: © The di- 
« vine laws are not chains to fetter 
© us, but wings to raiſe us to the 
« bright Olympius*”” Upon that of 
the Pythian Apollo was this ancient 
oracle: «© The Gods take leſs de- 
« light to dwell in heaven than in 


A 


za de avrs guild, & xννMç He N 
54. Epimen, See Hammond on Acts of 
4. chap. xvit. y. 28. 

» Plat, Epinom, < Ibid, 4 Plat. de Rep. 
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&« the ſoul of the juſt, which is their 
« true temple *.” While Cyrus was 
meditating on the ſublime ſenſe of 
theſe inſcriptions, a venerable old 
man enter'd the temple, proſtrated 
himſelf before the ſtatue of Harpo- 
crates, and remain'd there a long 
time in profound filence. Cyrus 
ſuſpected it to be Pythagoras, but 
durſt not interrupt his devotion. Py- 
thagoras (for it was he) having paid 
his homage to the Gods, roſe up and 
perceived the two ſtrangers: He 
imagined, that in the air and mein 
of Cyrus he ſaw the ſame marks 
which Solon had deſcrib'd, when 
he gave him notice of the young 
Prince's intended voyage to Crete ; 
he accoſted him with a falutation, 
and made himſelf known. 

The Samian ſage, that he might 
not diſturb the ſilence which ought 
to be obſery'd in a place dedicated 


Hierocl. aur. carm. 
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to the adoration of the immortal 
Gods, led Cyrus and Araſpes into 


the ſacred wood adjoining: to the 


temple. Cyrus then ſaid to him: 
What I have ſeen upon the golden 
tablets gives me a high notion of 
your religion; I made haſte to come 


hither, not only to be inſtructed in 
the laws of Minos, but to learn 
from you the doctrine of Orpheus 


about the golden age; I am told 


that it reſembles that of the Perſians 
concerning the empire of Oromazes, 


and that of the Egyptians relating 


to the reign of Oſiris; tis a pleaſure 


to ſee the traces of tlioſe great truths 


in all nations; vouchſafe to unfold 
to me your ancient traditions. So- 


lon, reply d Pythagoras, acquainted 
me with your deſign of coming 
into this iſland; I was going to 


Croton, but 1 have put off my 
voyage to have the pleaſure of ſee- 


ing a hero, whoſe birth and con- 


wo have been foretold by the 


4 oracles 
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oracles of almoſt all natiofis : 1 1 will 
conceal nothing from you of the 
myſteries of wiſdom, becauſe I know 
that you will one day be the law- 
giver of Aſia as well as its conque- 
ror. After this they fat down near 
a ſtatue of Minos in the ſacred 
wood, and the Philoſopher rehears d 
to n all the Mythology of the 
firſt Greeks, making uſe of the poetic 
ſtyle of Orpheus, which by its paint- 
ings and images render d ſenſible 
the ſublimeſt traths. 11 7 

In the golden age the mnfiabilints 
6; the earth-liv'd in a perfect i inno- 
cence': Such as are the Elyſian 
fields for heroes, ſuch was then the 
happy abode of men; the intem- 
perature of the air, ind the war of 
the elements were unknown; the 
North winds were not yet come 
forth from their deep grotto's ; the 
Zepbyrs only enliven d all tings 


© f 


© * Sce the Diſc. p. 965 "ay 


with 
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with their ſoft and gentle breezes ; 
neither the ſcorching heats of ſum- 
mer, nor the ſeverities of winter were 
ever felt ; the ſpring crown'd with 
flowers, and. the autumn loaded 
with fruits, reigned together ; death, 
diſeaſes and crimes durſt not ap- 
proach theſe happy places. The 
ſoul was not then impriſon'd in a 
groſs mortal body as it is now; it 
was united to a luminous, heavenly, 
etherial body *, which ſerv'd it as a 
vehicle to fly through the air, riſe 
to the ſtars and wander over all the 
regions of immenſity. Sometimes 
thoſe firſt men repoſing themſelves 
in odoriferous groves, taſted all the 
pureſt pleaſures of friendſhip; ſome- 
times they ſat at the table of the 
Gods, and were feaſted with nectar 
and ambroſia; at other times Jupi- 


a The Pythagoreans and Platoniſts call'd 


this ſubtile vehicle of the ſoul, Z&ua avycadis, 


&payy, aifegioy, Sec Cudworth p. 785, to 
p-. 800. : | 


ter, 
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ter, attended by all the Divinities, 
mounted his wing d chariot and 


conducted them above the heavens. 


The poets have not celebrated, nor 
known that HIGHEST PLACE ; it was 
there that ſouls beheld truth, juſtice 
and wiſdom in their ſource; it was 
there that with the eyes of the pure 
ſpirit they contemplated the firſt 
Effence, of whoſe brightneſs Jupiter 
and the other Gods are but ſo many 
rays ; there they were nouriſhed 
with beholding that object, till being 
no longer able to ſupport its ſplen- 
dor, they deſcended again to their 
ordinary abode. The Deities at that 
time took a pleaſure in converſing 
with men; the ſhepherdeſſes were 
loved by the Gods, and the God- 
deſſes did not diſdain the love of 
ſhepherds; the graces accompanied 
them every where, and theſe graces 
were the virtues themſelves; but 


* Tor & vreevranG». See Diſc. p. 112. 
W | alas! 
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alas ! this golden age was of no long 
duration. 

One day men neglected to fol- 
low Jupiter's chariot, ſtaid in the 
fields of Hecate, got drunk with 
near, loſt their taſte for pure 
truth, and ſeparated the love of 
Pleaſure from the love of order. 
The ſhepherdeſſes view'd themſelves 
in fountains and became idolaters 
of their own beauty ; each had her 
thoughts wholly taken up about her- 
ſelf ; love forſook the earth, and 
together with him all the celeſtial 
Divinities diſappear d: The Sylvan 
Gods were changed into Satyrs, the 
Napzz into Bacchæ, and the Nayads 
into Syrens ; the virtues and the 

ces were no longer the ſame; 
and ſelt-Jove, the parent of all vices, 
begot ſenſuality, the ſource of all 
miſeries. Nature was quickly tran{- 
form'd in this lower ſphere: The 
ſun had no longer the ſame force, 
nor the ſame mildneſs, its light was 

obſcur d; 
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obſcur d; our globe fell to ruins, 
the abyſs was open'd and overflow'd 
it; it was divided by ſeas into 
iſlands and continents ; the fruitful 
hills became craggy rocks, and the 
delightful valleys frightful preci- 


pices : Nothing remain d but ruins 


of the old world drown'd in the 


waters. The wings of the ſoul were 


clipt ; its ſubtile vehicle was bro- 


ken; and ſpirits were thrown down 
into — bodies, where they un- 
dergo divers tranſmigrations, till 
they are purged of their crimes by 
expiatory pains. * The etherial body 
was contracted, impriſon'd and bu- 
ried in a living ſepulchre, a coarſe 
covering, which is ever changing, 
which does not continue one mo- 
ment the ſame, and is ſomething 
merely accidental to our ſubſtance: 


The immortal ſeed, the incorrup- 
tible body, the ſubtile vehicle is at 


See Diſe. p. 43. 
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preſent the ſeat of the ſoul, and Or 


the channel of communication 


between the pure ſpirit and the 
groſs body, the hidden ſpring of 
all the motions and operations of 
our walking carcaſs. It was thus 
that the iron age ſucceeded to the 
golden, and it will laſt ten thouſand 
years; during which time Saturn 
conceals himſelf in an inacceſſible 
retreat; but in the end he will re- 
ſume the reins of his empire, and 
reſtore the univerſe to its original 
ſplendor : All ſouls will then be re- 
united to their principle. This, con- 
tinued Pythagoras, is the allegory 
by which Orpheus has made us un- 
derſtand the firſt condition of man, 
and the miſery into which he is fal- 
len. Our mortal body is the pu- 
niſhment of our crimes, and the 
diſorder of our heart is an evident 
proof of our being degraded, _ 
I perceive, ſaid Cyrus, that the 
principles of Zoroaſter, Hermes and 
Orpheus 
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Orpheus are the ſame : Their alle- 
gories abound with the ſublimeſt 
truths ; why then will your prieſts 
reduce all to an outward worſhip 2 
They have ſpoken to me of Jupi-- 
ter only as of a law-giver who pro- 
miſes his nectar and ambroſia, not 
to ſolid virtues, but to the belief of 
certain opinions and the obſervance 
of ſome ceremonies which are of 
no uſe either to enlighten the mind, 
or to purify the heart. The cor- 
ruption and avarice of the prieſts, 
reply'd Pythagoras, is the ſource of 
all theſe miſchiefs. The miniſters 
of the Gods who were eſtabliſh'd 
at firſt to make men good, turn 


the prieſthood into a vile trade; 


they mind only the outward ſhew 
of religion. The vulgar not un- 


derſtanding the myſterious mean- 
ing of the ſacred rites, fall into a 
groſs ſuperſtition, while the bold 
wits give themſelves up to impiety. 
Some deſpiſe even the pureſt anti- 


quity s 


Wo 


* 
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quity ; others deny the neceſſity of 


an outward. worſhip; others arraign 


evils and crimes which happen here 
below. Anaximander and his au- 
dacipus! ſchool actuall y ſpread abroad. 
at this time 3 all Greece, 
that God and Nature are the ſame 


cients. 


* 
. o 
ws #©@ 


deſire to know the particulars of 
your diſpute with that Mileſian Phi- 
loſopher; tell me in what manner 
you combated his doctrine. It may 
help very much to preſerve me from 
thoſe dangerous maxims. I have al- 
ready ſeen at Ecbatan ſeveral Magi 
who talk'd the ſame language with 
Anaximander : : The; errors of the 
human 


the eternal Wiſdom, becauſe of the 


thing. Every one forms a ſyſtem: 
after his own faſhion, without re- 
ſpecking the eine of che an- 


When, Cy rus ha him name A- 
8 he ſaid to him, I have 
been inform'd of the cauſe of your 
diſgrace and exile 3 and have a great 
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human mind are pretty near the ſame 
in all countries and in all times. 
The particulars of that diſpute, an- 
ſwer'd Pythagoras, will be long, but 
I ſhall not affect to ſhorten them 
leſt I ſhou'd become obſcure. Upon 
my return to Samos, continued the 
Philoſopher, after my long travels, 
I found that Anaximander, who 
was now advanc'd in years, had 
ſpread every where his impious doc- 
trine : The young people had em- 
brac'd it ; the love of novelty, the 
inclination to flatter their paſſions, 
the vanity of thinking themſelves 
wiſer than other men, had blinded 
their underſtandings and drawn them 


into thoſe errors. In order to re- 
medy theſe miſchiefs, I attack'd the 


principles of the Mileſian; he made 


me be cited before a tribunal of 


Pontifts in the temple of Apollo, 


where the King and all the people 
of the city were aſſembled ; he be- 
gan by repreſenting. my doctrine un- 

Vol. II. B der 
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der the moſt odious form, gave falſe 
and malicious turns to my words, 
and endeavoured to make me ſu- 
ſpected of the impiety of which he 
himſelf was guilty ; I then roſe up 
and ſpoke in the following man- 
ner. 

O King! image of the great Jupi- 
ter! prieſts of Apollo! and you citi- 
zens of Samos | hearken to me and 
judge of my innocence ; I have 
travel'd among all the different na- 
tions of the univerſe to learn wil- 
dom, which is only to be found 
in the tradition of the ancients; I 
have diſcover'd, that from the ori- 
gin of things men ador'd but one 
ſole eternal Principle ; that all the 
Gods of Greece are but different 
names to expreſs the attributes of 
the Deity, or the properties of Na- 
ture, which is the image of him. 
All that we can conceive of the ſu- 
preme Eſſence preſents itſelf to the 
mind under the three forms of good- 
nels, 
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neſs, wiſdom and power; the ſo- 
vereign good, the principle of all be- 
ings, the intelligence which deſign d 
the plan of the world and the energy 
which executed it. The Orientals 
call theſe three forms OROMAZ Es, 
MyTHRA and MyTHRAs ; the 
Egyptians Os tRIS, Is Is and ORus; 
the Thracians Uranus, URANIA 
and Love; the Tyrians BELus, 
Venusand Trammyz; the Greeks 
JuriTER, MINERVA and AroLLo, 
Sometimes we repreſent theſe three 
forms of the Divinity by the prin- 
cipal parts of nature, as the ſun, 
the moon and the earth, and we 
call them PHOꝶR BUS, PHOEBE and 
Pan ; at other times by the ele- 
ments of fire, air and water, and 
we ſtile them VI AN, Juno and 
NEereTUNE; one while by that pro- 


likc vertue which produces wine, 


corn and fruits, and they are call d 


See Diſc, p. 16, 17. compar'd with p. 76, 
77. 1 
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Baccnvus, Ceres and VERTU VM. 
us; often by the juſtice they ex- 
erciſe in the infernal regions, and 
they bear the names of PL ro, 
ProsERPINE and Minos: More- 
over the firſt Form of the Divinity 
is repreſented by his eternity as he 
is the moſt ancient of all beings, and 
we call it COE LVs, CHrRonus and 
SATURN : The ſecond Form by 
his fecundity as containing the ſeeds 
of all things, and we ſtile it RH EA, 
VESsTA and CyYBELE: The third 
Form by the authority he exerciſes 
in the government of the world, 
and we call it Mars as the arbiter 
of war, ME:xcury as the ambaſſa- 
dor of the ſupreme God, Hz xcvu- 
LES as à hero who purges the earth 
of monſters. Thus we expreſs the 
three attributes of the Deity which 
comprehend the totality of his na- 
ture by the original Father the au- 
thor of all beings, the immortal 
Virgin the mother of nature, and 
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the ſon of Jupiter the emanation 
from thoſe two principles. * All theſe 
names nevertheleſs denote but one 
and the ſame power which drew all 
beings viſible and inviſible out of 
nothing ; but mankind have con- 
founded the work with the artifi- 
cer, the image with the original, 
the ſhadow with the ſubſtance; they 
have forgotten the ancient doctrine, 
they have loſt the meaning of our 
allegories and ſtop at the outward 
ſymbols without entring into the 
ſpirit of them : This is the ſource 
of thoſe numberleſs errors which 
prevail at preſent throughout all 
Greece, degrade religion and render 
it contemptible. Moreover I find 
that it is a ſtedfaſt maxim in all na- 
tions, that men are not what they 
were-in the golden age, that they 
are debas'd and degraded, and that 
religion is the only means to reſtore 


See Diſc. P. 29. | 
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the ſoul to its original grandeur, 
to make her wings grow again and 
to raiſe her to the etherial regions 
from whence ſhe is fallen. It is ne- 
ceſſary firſt to become man by civil 
and ſocial virtues, and then to re- 
ſemble the Gods by that love of 
the SoveEREIGN BEAUTY, ORDER 
and PERFECTION which makes us 
love virtue for itſelf : This is the 
only worſhip worthy of the immor- 
tals, and this is all my doctrine. 
Anaximander then roſe up in the 
midſt of the aſſembly; his age, ta- 
lents and reputation gain d him a 
filent and univerſal attention. Py- 
thagoras, ſaid he, deſtroys religion 
by his refinements ; his love of o R- 
DER is a Chimera ; let us conſult 
nature, let us ſearch into all the ſe- 
cret receſſes of man's heart, let us 
interrogate men of all nations, we 
ſhall find that ſelf-love is the ſource 
of all our actions, all our paſſions 
and even all our virtues: Pythago- 
ras 
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ras loſes himſelf in his abſtract rea- 
ſonings ; I keep to {imple nature, 
and there I find my principles: The 
feeling and ſentiment of all hearts 
authorizes my doctrine, and this 
kind of proof is the.ſhorteſt and moſt 

convincing. 
Anaximander, anſwer'd I, ſub- 
ſtitutes irregular paſſions in the 
room of noble ſentiments, he al- 
ways repreſents what men ordina- 
rily do, as the ſtandard of what 
they ought to do; but the weak- 
neſs of nature blinded and enfeebled 
by the paſſions is not the rule of 
nature enlighten d and fortified by 
the ſovereign reaſon ; he affirms 
boldly but he proves nothing ; this 
is not my method ; my proofs are 
theſe, they ſeem to me clear and 
ſolid, The ſovereign will of the 
great Jupiter ought to be the uni- 
verſal rule of our will; he loves all 
beings more or leſs, in proportion 
to their reſemblance with him ; it 
B 4 18 
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is the degree of this reſemblance 
which conſtitutes the beauty, truth 
and goodneſs of each intelligence. 
The father of Gods and men loves 
himſelf as the ſovereign good, and 
all other beings as his emanations 
and this ſhould be our rule: Self- 
love, to be regular, muſt be the 
effect and not the cauſe of our love 
for the ſupreme good; the love of 
the InriniITELY GREAT ſhould 
be the ground of our love for the 
InriniTELY LITTLE; the love of 
the original, the motive of our love 
for the pictures. This 1s the eternal 
law, the immutable order, and the 
love of the ſovereign beauty. 
Anaximander interrupted me with 
a diſdainful ſmile and anſwer'd ; 
Pythagoras impoſes upon you by 
words without meaning, by ab- 
ſtracted ideas that are of no uſe in 
ſocial life, by chimeras hatched in 
the empty brain of idle ſophiſts 
who exhauſt themſelves in vain ſpe- 
culations; 


4 
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culations; ; what is this eternal law 2 
this cider conformable to it? this 
love of the ſovereign beauty with 


which he continually dazzles our 


eyes? let him explain himſelf clear- 
ly, and all his fine-ſpun notions will 
vaniſh into ſmoak. 

* The law, reply'd I, is the in- 
telligence which produced all things, 
the ſovereign reaſon of the great Ju- 
piter, the divine Minerva who in- 
ceſlantly ſprings from his head. The 
order conformable to this law, is 
founded upon the different degrees 
of reality which the All-producing 
ſpirit has given to his works, the 
immutable relations and eſſential dif- 
ferences which are between them. 
The love conformable to this order 
is to prefer that which is more per- 
fect to that which is leſs ſo, not 
only in all kinds but in the ſeveral 


* See Hierocles on the golden verſes of Py- 
thag. P. 14. 


ſpecies 
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ſpecies and individuals. * Laſtly the 
ſovereign beauty has no perfect ſimi- 
litude with any thing we behold on 
earth or in the heavens; whatever 
elſe is beautiful is only ſo by a par- 
ticipation of its beauty ; all other 
beauties may increaſe, decay, change 
or periſh, but this is ſtill the ſame in 
all times and in all places; 'tis by 
contemplating the different degrees 
of tranſient, variable and finite beau- 
ty, and by carrying our thoughts 
beyond them all, that we at length 

reach to that ſupreme Beauty which 
is imple, pure, uniform, immuta- 
ble, without colour, figure or hu- 
man qualities. Anaximander pre- 
tends that this doctrine is a chime- 
rical idea, and a vain refinement. 
which has no influence in ſocial life, 


but all the philoſophers and le- 


giſlators have thought otherwiſe; 
Hermes, Orpheus and Minos laid 


See Plat. feſt. ed. Steph. p. 211. 
2 it 
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it down as a fundamental principle 
that a man muſt prefer the public 
good to his private intereſt from the 
ſole love of goodneſs, juſtice and 
perfection: It was to this order that 
Codrus thought himſelf bound to ſa- 
drifice not only his crown but his life; 
his view in conforming to this order 
was not to render himſelf happy, on 
the contrary he believ d it his duty 
to devote himſelf to death, and to 
make no account of himſelf becauſe 
the love of order exacted it. If we 
can love nothing but with reference 
to ourſelves, each member of ſociety 
* will come by degrees to conſider him- 
as an independent being made for 
himſelf; there will be no reaſon to 
facrifice private intereſt to public 
good ; noble ſentiments and heroic 
virtues will be deſtroy d: Nor is 
this all, every conceal'd crime will 
ſoon be authoriz d; if virtue be not 
amiable for itſelf, each man will for- 
fake it when ho can hide himſelf 
from 


N 
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from the eyes of the public; he will 


commit all crimes without remorſe 


when intereſt carries him to it, and 


he is not with-held by fear ; and 
thus is all ſociety diſſolvd: whether 
therefore you conſider religion or 
policy, both conſpire to prove my 
doctrine. | 

Here Anaximander anſwer'd: Py- 
thagoras is unacquainted with the 
nature of the ſoul ; the defire of 
happineſs conſtitutes the eſſence of 
the will ; pleaſure is the great law 
both of mortal and immortal na- 
tures, its attractive force is irre- 
ſiſtible and it is the only moving 
ſpring of man's heart; the ſight 
of perfection acts upon us only 
by the pleaſing ſenſation it cauſes 
in us. 

We always love with pleaſure, an- 


ſwer' d I, but we do not always love 
for the ſake of pleaſure. As the de- 


light which accompanies the per- 


ception of truth is not the reaſon 
* why 


6 
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why we acquieſce in truth, ſo the 
pleaſure which accompanies the view 
of order is not the reaſon why we 
love juſtice. That which determines 
the pure act of the will, both in 
the one and the other caſe, is the 
perception of the immutable relati- 
ons, and eſſential differences between 
beings ; to know theſe relations and 
theſe differences is truth; to act ac- 
cording to theſe relations and diffe- 
rences is virtue. We may follow 


juſtice for the good it procures us, 


but we cannot love it but for itſelf, 
that only for the ſake of which we 
love being properly the object of our 
love. * As the moſt unjuſt of all men 
would be he, who, while he com- 
mitted all ſorts of crimes, ſhould paſs 
for juſt and ſo enjoy the honours 
of virtue and the pleaſures of vice; 
ſo the perfectly juſt man would be 
he who ſhould love juſtice for it- 


See Plat. Rep. lib. 2. p. 36. 
ſelt, 
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ſelf, and not for the honours and 
pleaſures which accompany it; who 
ſhould paſs for unjuſt while be prac- 
tiſed the moſt exact juſtice; who 
ſhould not ſuffer himſelf to be moved 
by ignominy, diſtreſs or the moſt 
cruel ſufferings, but ſhould continue 
ſtedfaſt in the love of juſtice, not 
becauſe it is delightful, but becauſe 
it is juſt. Tis thus that the Gods 
do good from the pure love of good; 

the ſoul is an image of their ſub- 
ſtance, conſequently ſhe may imi- 
tate them and love virtue for itſelf ; 

the perception of truth may act as 
ſtrongly upon her as the ſenſation 
of pleaſure. 

Ever ſince the iron age began, 
men are ſo blinded that they do not 
comprehend this ſublime love of vir- 
tue; the philoſophers themſelves ar- 
rive to it but by ſlow degrees; wil- 
dom, in purifying the heart, accom- 
modates herſelf to the weakneſs of 
our diſtemper d and imperfect nature. 
The 


_ 0 
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The divine Themis inebriates us at 


ſt with heavenly delights to coun- 


| 1 terballance in us the weight of ter- 
reſtrial pleaſures. She allures us by 


a ſweet ſmile, enchants us by her 


looks all charming, tranſports us by 
the amiable truths ſhe preſents to the 


mind; we then adhere to virtue for 
the ſake of thoſe ſweets that ac- 
company it: But in proportion as 
the ſoul withdraws from outward 
objects her love becomes more ex- 
alted, more delicate and more ge- 
nerous; ſhe enters deeply into her- 
ſelf, concentres all her powers, and 
retires into her ſpiritual nature; 
ſhe ſees all the windings and turn- 
ings of the heart, ſhe diſcovers all 
the enormities of her ſelf- love which 
made her refer all her virtues to her- 
ſelf, and practiſe them only out of 
vanity, that ſhe might become the 


a See Plotinus, Pſellus, Jamblichus, Por- 
phyry and the Platoniſts of the third century, 
when they ſpeak of the purification of the ſoul. 
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idol of men by an uſurpation upon 


the rights of the Gods; ſhe ſuffers 
inexpreſſible pains to expiate theſe 
ſecret iniquities; ſhe at length gets 
out of herſelf, riſes above herſelf, 
ſeparates and diſengages herſelf from 
every thing, that ſhe may be united 
to the immutable Beauty, and be- 
hold him with that eye with which 
alone he can be ſeen; then it is that 
ſhe brings forth not the ſhadows of 
virtue, but the virtues themſelves, 
ſhe becomes immortal and the friend 
of God. Such is the immutable 
law of Themis, the human virtues 
are acquired with pleaſure, but dei- 


fication only by ſufferings, and by 


being ſtript of every thing that is 


mortal and terreſtrial in us. It was 
thus that Hercules found exquiſite 
pleaſures in his twelve labours, and 
in all the exploits of an heroic virtue, 


but he was not deity'd till he had 


hy Plato's feaſt. p. 212. 


paſs d 
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> paſs'd thro the purifying flames of 
Themis, which your poets have repre- 
2 ſented by thoſe of his funera]-pile on 
mount Oeta. They conſum'd the 

poiſon'd robe of the Centaur, of the 


monſter Typhon, and of the evil 


: principle, which that ſon of Jupiter 


had put on to give us an example 
of perfect virtue; in the midſt of the 
devouring flames he rejoiced at the 
deſtruction of all that he had receiv'd 
from his mother Alcmene; the ſight 
of the immutable order ſo ravith'd 
and tranſported him out of himſelf, 


that he could not give a thought to 


his own happineſs. | 
Here Anaximander cry'd out 
with fury, Pythagoras is ignorant 
of the hiſtory of the Gods, he ſays 
we muſt reſemble them, they ſwim 
in delights above, and deſcend upon 
earth only to pleaſe themſelves with 
the terreſtrial Goddeſſes ; Jupiter 
himſelf is an inſtance of it; to 


imitate them is to purſue pleaſure ; 
WE © Pytha- 


- - 
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Pythagoras artfully endeavours to 
create 1n you a brutal indifference 
for the feaſt of the Gods, make you 
deſpiſe Nectar and Ambroſia, and 
deſtroy in you the invincible defire 
of happineſs natural to all intelli- 
gences ; I give you warning of the 
horrible conſequences of his ſyſtem, 
beware of his ſophiſtry. 

* Juſtice, reply'd I with an in- 
trepid air, is amiable for itſelf ; if 
we love it only for the advantages 
it procures us we are not good but 
politic ; 'tis the higheſt injuſtice to 
love juſtice only for the ſake of re- 
ward ; to aſpire to the table of the 
Gods merely to pleaſe and delight 
ourſelves, is not to love the ſovereign 
good, tis to degrade it and make it 
ſubſervient to our intereſt. It was thus 
that ſouls fell from the ſublime place 
in heaven, they loved nectar and am- 
broſia more than truth, and ſepa- 


« See Diſc. p. 74. 
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rated the love of pleaſure from the 
love of order. To love the ſovereign 
BEAUTY only as beneficent, is to 
love him for the finite participation 
of his gifts; tis to love him for 


wWiuhat he does in us, and not for 
wiuhat he is in himſelf; tis to ſeparate 


the ſovereign goodneſs from the ſu- 
preme juſtice; to love the immu- 
table BRAuUTx for his perfection, is 
to love him for his immenſe totality; 

tis to love him for what we know of 
him and not for what we feel of 
him ; 'tis to love without meaſure 
the Being without limits; and it is 
this love which dilates, elevates, dei- 
fies and gives a kind of immenſity 
to the ſoul. I maintain therefore 
with all the ancients that we are 
not to defire admittance to the 
table of the Gods, but as a ſtate in 
which we are united to the ſove- 
reign BzauTy, transform'd into his 
image and perfected in his love. Is 
Olympus leſs the object of our deſire, 

C 2 


becauſe 


proceed from the Gods Alone; but 
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becauſe we deſire it from a motive 
worthy of the Gods? Do we love 
the Gods the leſs, becauſe we prefer 
their friendſhip to the near that h 
is drunk at their table. tl 
O Samians! Anaximander endea- _  : 
vours not only to cloud your minds 
but to corrupt your manners; he 
deceives you by ſticking to the li- 
teral ſenſe of your Mythology. The 
Gods who are exempt from human 
frailties do not deſcend upon earth 
to ſatisfy any paſſions; all that wiſe 
antiquity tells us of the amours of 
Jupiter and the other Divinities, are 
but an ingenious allegory to repre- 
ſent the pure communications of the 
Gods with mortals ſince the iron age. 
Your philoſophers always deſcribe 
virtue to us as a divine energy de- 
{cending from heaven, they conti- 
nually ſpeak of guardian Deities, 
who inſpire, enlighten and ſtrengthen 


us, to ſhew that heroic virtues can 
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thoſe poets who ſeek only to pleaſe 
and to ſtrike the imagination by 
heaping wonders upon wonders, 
have disfigured your Mythology by 
their fictions. 

Here Anaximander cry'd out a- 
gain with an air of zeal and enthu- 


®Z fiaſm: Will you ſuffer, O Samians, 


your religion to be thus deſtroy'd, 
by turning its myſteries into allego- 
ries, blaſpheming againſt the ſacred 
books of your poets, and denying 
the moſt undoubted facts of tradi- 
tion? Pythagoras overthrows your 
altars, your temples and your prieſt- 
hood, that he may lead you to im- 
piety, under pretence of deſtroying 
ſuperſtition. A confuſed murmur 
immediately roſe in the aſſembly; 
they were divided in their ſenti- 
ments; the greateſt part of the 
prieſts call'd me impious and an 
enemy of religion. Perceiving then 
the deep diſſimulation of Anaxi- 
mander and the blind zeal. of the 
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people who were deluded by ſo- 
Phiſtry, it was impoſſible for me to 
contain myſelf, and raiſing my voice 
»I faid : 

O King, prieſts and Samians, 
hearken to me for the laſt time. I 
would not at firſt lay open the my{- 
teries of Anaximander's monſtrous 
ſyſtem, nor endeavour in a public 
aſſembly to render his perſon odious 
as he has labour'd to do mine ; hi- 
therto I have reſpected his grey hairs, 
but now that I ſee the pit of deſtruc- 
tion into which he ſeeks to hurry 
you, I can no longer be ſilent with- 
out being falſe to the Gods and to 

my country. Anaximander ſeems 


to you to be zealous for religion, 


but in reality he endeavours to de- 
ſtroy it. Hear what his principles 
are, which he teaches in ſecret to 
thoſe who will liſten to him. There 
is nothing in the univerſe but mat- 
ter and motion; in the fruitful bo- 
ſom of an infinite matter every thing 
18 
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is produc'd by an eternal revolu- 
tion of forms; the deſtruction of 


Z ſome is the birth of others; the dif- 


® ferent ranging of the atoms is what 
alone makes the different ſorts of 
minds, but all is diſſipated and 
= plung'd again into the ſame abyſs 
after death. According to Anaxi- 
mander, that which is now ſtone,” 
wood, metal, may be diflolv'd and 
transform'd not only into water, air 
and pure flame, but into rational 
ſpirit ; according to him our own 
idle fears have dug the infernal pit, 
and our own ſcared imagination 1s 
the ſource of thoſe famous rivers 
which flow in gloomy Tartarus; 
our ſuperſtition has peopled the ce- 
leſtial regions with Gods and Demi- 
Gods, and it is our vanity which 
makes us imagine that we {hall one 
day drink near with them; accord- 
ing to him goodneſs and malice, 
virtue and vice, juſtice and injuſtice, 
are. but names which we give to 


C4 things 
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things as they pleaſe or diſpleaſe 
us; men are born vicious or virtu- 
ous, as tygers are born fierce and 
lambs mild; all is the effect of an 
invincible fatality, and we think 
that we chuſe, only becauſe the 
ſweetneſs of pleaſure hides the force 
which irrefiſtibly draws us. This, 
O Samians, is the dreadful preci- 
pice to which he would lead you. 
While I was ſpeaking, the Gods 
declared themſelves. Before the diſ- 
pute the high prieſt of Delphos had 
been conſulted about my doctrine ; 
his deciſions are always agreeable to 
the will of the great Apollo; the 
anſwer he. ſent to the prieſts of Sa- 
mos was this; © You accuſe Pytha- 
« goras of erring thro' an exceſs 
« of love for the ſupreme Beauty, 
« and I accuſe you of erring thro' 
« a want of friendſhip for your 
fellow citizen; the God whom I 
ſerve equally abhors thoſe who 
aſpire not to the pleaſures of O- 
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ec lympus, and thoſe who deſire 
e them only to gratify their paſſi- 
c ons; mortals have often need to 
cc think of nectar and ambroſia, in 
« order to reject the enchanting cup 
of Circe which transforms men 


e into hogs; but when the God- 


e deſs Minerva deſcends into heroes, 
( they perform noble actions from 


„ noble motives; pure pleaſures ac- 
company them, glory environs 
(them, immortality follows them, 
but virtue is alone their object. 
Scarce had they read this anſwer 
of the pontiff, when a divine voice 
ſeemed to come from the innermoſt 
part of the temple, and to ſay, 
« The Gods do good for the ſole 
« love of good, you cannot honour 
« them worthily but by reſembling 
« them.” The prieſts and the mul- 
titude, who were more ſtruck with 
the prodigy than they had been with 
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the truth, chang'd their ſentiments 
and declar'd in my favour. Anaxi- 
mander perceived it, and imagining 


that I had corrupted the pontiffs in 


order to delude the people, hid 
himſelf under a new kind of hypo- 
criſy, and ſaid to the aſſembly, The 
oracle has ſpoken and I muſt be ſi- 
lent; I believe, but I am not yet 
enlighten'd ; my heart is touch'd 
but my underſtanding is not con- 
vincd ; I deſire to diſcourſe with 
Pythagoras in private, and to be in- 
ſtructed by his reaſonings. Being 
moved and ſoftned with Anaximan- 
der's ſeeming ſincerity, I embraced 
him with tears of joy in the pre- 
ſence of the King and the pontiffs, 
and conducted him to my own 
houſe. The impious wretch imagin- 
ing that it was impoſſible for a man 
of ſenſe not to think as he did, 
believ'd that I affected this zeal "ie 
religion only to throw a miſt before 
the eyes of the people and gain their 
ſuffrages. 


le. 
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ſuffrages. We were no ſooner alone 


than he changed his ſtile and ſaid 


5 to me: 


ii I] he diſpute between us is reduc'd 
id to this queſtion; whether the eter- 
_ nal Nature acts with wiſdom or de- 
e ſign, or takes all ſorts of forms by 


1a blind neceſſity: Let us not daz- 


t le our eyes with vulgar prejudices; 
d MX a Philoſopher cannot believe but 
when he is forc'd to it by a com- 
h plete evidence; I reaſon only upon 
* what I ſee, and I ſee nothing in all 
2 nature but an immenſe matter and 
* an infinite activity; this active mat- 
1 ter is eternal; now an infinite active 


force muſt, in an eternal duration, 
of neceſſity give all ſorts of forms 
to an immenſe matter ; it has had 
other forms than what we ſee at 
preſent, and it will take'new ones; 
every thing has chang'd, and does 
change, and will change, and this is 
ſufficient for the production not only 
of this world, but of numberleſs 
worlds inviſible to us. What 
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What you offer, reply'd I, is no- 


thing but ſophiſtry inſtead of proof. 


Vou ſee nothing in all nature, ſay 


you, but an infinite activity and an 
immenſe matter; I allow it; but 
does it follow from thence, that 0 by f ö 
the infinite activity is a property of 


matter? Matter is eternal (add 1 
and it may be ſo, becauſe the infi- 
nite force which is always acting 
may have always produc'd it; but 
do you conclude from thence that it 
is the only exiſting ſubſtance ? I ſhall 
agree alſo that an all- powerful, active 


force may in an eternal duration 


give all forts of forms to an im- 
menſe matter; but is this a proof 
that that force acts by a blind ne- 
ceſſity and without deſign 2 Tho' I 
ſhou'd admit your principles, I muit 
deny your conſequences, which ſeem 
to me abſolutely falſe. My reaſons 
are theſe : 


The idea which we \ Dean of mat- 


"a; does not include that of active 
: force; 1 


7 
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Wrorce ; - matter does not ceaſe to be 


9 matter when in perfect reſt; it can- 
1 not reſtore motion to itſelf when it 
haas loſt it; from whence I con- 
clude that it is not active of itſelf, 
and conſequently that infinite force 
is not one of its properties. Fur- 
ther, I perceive in myſelf and in 
& ſeveral beifigs with which I am en- 


compaſs d, a reaſoning principle 
which fools, thinks, compares and 
judges : Motion only changes the ſi- 
tuation or figure of bodies; now it 
is abſurd to ſuppoſe that matter with- 
out thought and ſenſation can be- 
come ſenfible and intelligent merely 
by ſhifting its place, or changing its 
figure; there is no connection be- 
7. theſe ideas: I allow that the 
quickneſs of our ſenſations depends 
often upon the motion of the hu- 
mours in the body, and this proves 
that ſpirit and body may be united, 
but by no means that they are the 
ſame ; and from the whole I con- 

clude, 
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clude, that there is in nature an- 


other ſubſtance beſides matter, and 


conſequently that there may be a ſo- 


vereign intelle& much ſuperior to | 


mine, to yours, and to thoſe of all 
other men. In order to know whe- 
ther there be ſuch an intelle&, I 
fally out of myſelf, I run over all 
the wonders of the univerſe, I ob- 
ſerve the conſtancy and regularity of 
its laws, the fruitfulneſs and variety 
of its productions, the connection 
and ſuitableneſs of its parts, the con- 
formation of animals, the ſtructure 
of plants, the order of the elements 
and the revolutions of the heavenly 
bodies: I cannot doubt but that 
all is the effect of art, contrivance 
and a ſupreme wiſdom. I then draw 
a veil over all the beings with which 
I am encompaſs d; I conſider them 
only as phantoms, mere appearances 
and illuſions; I ſhut my eyes, I ſto 

my ears, I return again into my ſelf, 
to conſider that reaſoning principle 


which 


| b | preſenting itſelf to my view. Since 
there cannot be an eternal ſucceſſion 
of effects without a cauſe, it follows 


& neceflarily that he who made this 
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hich I have already proved not to 


4 be material, which might ſubſiſt tho 


Hall bodies were annihilated, and 
which ſhews me all objects who 


intelligent principle muſt be himſelf 
intelligent ; hence I conclude that 
the InxiniTE FoRCE which you 
acknowledge to be in nature is a So- 
VEREIGN INTELLIGENCE. When 
I thus return into myſelf, I again 
perceive the great Jupiter whom you 
would hide from my eyes; I find 
myſelf at preſent alone with him, 
he is ſufficient to me, he continually 
acts upon me, he is the cauſe of all 
my ſenſations and of all my thoughts; 

he can repreſent numberleſs worlds to 
me, tho' there were nothing in all na- 
ture but he and I. Earth, air and hea- 
ven, * and ſtars, univerſal na- 


ture, I behold you no more; vain 
| ſhadows, 


impoſſible any longer to heſitate: TI 
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original and your cauſe, I am ſwal- 
low'd up, I loſe myſelf in his boſom, 
and I need only feel my own being 
to be convinc'd of his. 


I remember, ſaid Cyrus, that 20 4 


roaſter laid open to me all theſe 


truths: A ſuperficial view of the . 


wonders of the univerſe might leave 
the mind in ſome uncertainty, but 
when we deſcend to particulars, 
when we enter into the ſanctuary of 

nature and ſtudy its ſecrets, laws and 
effects to the bottom, when we are 
well acquainted with ourſelves, and 
compare what we feel within us 
with what we ſee without us, it 1s 


do not ſee how Anaximander cou'd 
reſiſt the force of your arguments. 
He anſwer d me, Your reaſoning 
is plauſible, but has no ſolidity in 
it; you always ſhun the main que- 
{tion 


ſhadows, imperfect images, disfi- 
gured pictures, you are vaniſh'd 
away, I perceive nothing but your 


am ia ay Py 
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ſtion by the dexterous agility of your 
mind. I agree with you, that there 
cannot be an eternal ſucceſſion of ef- 


al- W fects without a * firſt cauſe; this 
m, would be an infinite chain hanging 
ng upon nothing, an immenſe weight 


without a ſupport; I likewiſe allow 
that the idea of matter does not in- 
clude that of active force, as the idea 
of active force does not include that 


ve of wiſdom ; becauſe the different at- 
ut tributes of one and the ſame eſſence 
rs, may be ſeparately conceiv'd. Laſtly, 
of MW I grant that bodies do not become 
1d intelligent by changing of place and 


figure ; but you aſcribe to matter 
properties which it has not : Matter 
and extenſion are the ſame thing ® ; 
now you know that extenſion has 
neither colour, nor ſmell, nor taſte ; 


* Spinoza never ſuppos'd an eternal ſucceſſion 
of ſecond cauſes without a firſt. He confutes 
that opinion by Mr. Wollaſton's argument, 
which is the ſame that Anaximander uſes here. 
See Spin. Epiſt. 29. 

d Deſcartes. 
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and I add that it has neither fix d 
bounds, nor diſtin& parts, nor real 
motions: All theſe qualities are but 
ideas*, or perceptions of the ſoul, 
caus'd by the action of the immenſe 
d extenſion, which ſhews itſelf ſuc- 


ceſſively to us under different forms: 


This principle being laid down my 
real doctrine is this. We cannot ba- 
niſh from our minds the ideas of | 
eternity, immenſity and infinity, 4 
every where preſent themſelves to 
us; we can explain nothing without 
W 5 : Theſe three properties are 
therefore the attributes of ſome eter- 
nal, immenſe and abſolutely infi- 
nite Being ; there can be no other 
4 ſubſtance but his, it is one and it 
is all; it is the univerſal being, and 
is both © extended and intellectual ; 

what 


Dr. Berkley. d F. Malebranche. 
Spinoza ſays expreſsly the ſame things. Deus 
eſt Ens abſolute infinitum. 4 Preter Deum 
nulla dari neque concipi poteſt ſubſtantia, Co- 
gitatio eſt attributum Dei, ſive Deus eſt res 
cogitans. 
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g : That makes the * diverſity of beings 
4 is not any 1 
F © ſtance, but the difference of form ; 


real diſtinction of ſub- 


© the eternal nature acts continually 


{ within itſelf, by itſelf and upon it- 
1 5 ſelf, according to the whole extent of 
= its infinite power, and thereby neceſ- 
E farily produces all forts of forms; this 
Z boundleſs © power is not reſtrain d by 
Z thoſe rules which are called wiſdom, 


goodneſs and juſtice, for theſe be- 
long to finite beings, and by no 
means to the infinite. Let me ſee 


you attack this ſyſtem with ſolid 


cogitans. Extenſio eſt attributum Dei, five 
Deus eft res extenſa. Subſtantia cogitans & 
ſubſtantia extenſa una eademque eſt ſubſtantia, 
quz jam ſub hoc jam ſub illo attributo canci- 
pitur. Res particulares nihil ſunt niſi Dei at- 
tributorum modi. b Ex neceſſitate naturæ di- 
vinz infinita infinitis modis {equi debent. Deus 
eſt omnium rerum cauſa immanens, non vero 
tranfhens. © Intellectus, voluntas, amor ad mo- 
dos Dei ſive entia particularia pertinent, non ad 
ſubſtantiam æternam & infinitam. Vid. Spin. 
Eth. Part. 1. Def. 6. Prop. 8, 13, 16, 18, 253 
31. & Part. 2. Prop. 1, 2, 7, 10. & Scholia. 


D 2 reaſons, 
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reaſons, without ſeeking to dazzle 
my eyes with metaphors, allegories 
and the looſe declamations of an 
orator. 

I anſwer'd ; If you only main- 
tained, that all eſſences are but dif- 
ferent forms of the divine eſſence, 


that our ſouls are portions of the ſoul 
of the world, and our bodies part of 
his immenſe extenſion, you would 
not be an atheiſt, but you would | 


hold abſurdities with many other 
* philoſophers who have a ſincere ab- 
horrence of all impiety. They ſup- 


poſe as you do that there is in all | 


nature but one ſubſtance, that the 
whole univerſe is an emanation from 
the divine eſſence, or an expanſion 
of it; but they believe that there 
is an infinite Spirit who preſides over 
all ſpirits, a ſovereign Wiſdom that 


It was the opinion of the Stoicks, of ſome 
of the diſciples of Orpheus, and of the ancient 


Pantheiſts, and is held by ſome of the modern 
Chineſe. See Dilc. p. 48, 49. 


governs 
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| I governs the World, a ſupreme Good- 
* neſs that loves all its productions; 
they never imagin'd as you do, that 
the one only Subſtance acts without 
intelligence or juſtice, without know- 
ing or having any regard to the im- 


mutable relations and eſſential diffe- 
rences between beings; your atheiſm 
lies there; and what proof do you 
offer for your opinion? In order to 
demonſtrate and convince, is it e- 
nough to heap propoſition upon 
propoſition, take for granted and af- 
firm boldly? 

He replied with an haughty aſ- 
ſurance, my whole ſyſtem turns up- 
on this ſingle principle, that there 
is but one only ſubſtance in nature; 
this being demonſtrated, all the reſt 
follows by neceſſary and unavoidable 
conſequence. Now this great prin- 


All Spinoza's book, his definitions, axioms, 
propoſitions, corollaries and ſcholia tend to 
prove this principle or flow from it; this once 


deſtroy'd, all his ſyſtem falls to the ground. 
D.3 * 


; 
j 
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ciple I prove thus; when the eter- 
nal Being produces new ſubſtances, 


he gives them ſomething or nothing; 


if he gives them nothing he will ne- 
ver produce any thing, if he gives 
them a part of his own effence, he 
does not produce a new ſubſtance 
but a new form; this is demonſtra- 
tion: Provided the unity of ſub- 
ſtance be not deſtroyed, it is in- 
different to me how it is called, whe- 
ther ſoul or body, ſpirit or matter, 
intelligent or intelligible extenſion *. 

When 


This is the uſe which the Spinoziſts have 
made of the ſyſtems maintain'd by Deſcartes, 
Malebranche and Dr. Berkley, contrary to the 
intention of thoſe three Philoſophers. The firſt 
ſays, that matter and extenſion are the ſame 
thing; the ſecond affirms, that the immediate 
object of our ſenſations is an intelligible, eter- 
nal, immutable, infinite extenſion; the third 
endeavours to prove, that there is no ſuch thing 
as body, that all is ſpirit. Malebranche thinks 
that Deſcartes does not extend his principle far 
enough; and Berkley accuſes Malebranche of 
ſtopping too ſoon: The Spinoziſts pretend to 
reconcile all three by admitting but one only 
ſubſtance. It muſt nevertheleſs be allow'd that 


C there 
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When the great Jupiter, ſaid I, 


creates, he does not draw a being 
cout of nothing, as out of a ſubject 
= which contains in it ſome reality, 


neither does he divide his eſſence to 
make a ſeparate ſubſtance of it, but 
he makes ſomething exiſt which did 
not exiſt before: Now to make a 
ſubſtance exiſt which was not before, 
has nothing in it more inconceiv- 
able than to make a form exiſt which 
was not before; ſince in both caſes 
there is a new reality produced, and 
whatever difficulties there are in con- 
ceiving the paſſage from non-exiſt- 
ence to being, they are as puzzling 
in the one as in the other: Vou can- 
not deny a creating * energy, with- 
out denying for the ſame reaſon all 
active force. Thus your eternal na- 


there is an eſſential difference between theſe 
three Philoſophers and Spinoza, ſince they teach 
that there is a real diſtinction between the in- 
finite Eſſence and created eſſences. 


Plato calls it neuriun OUyapus, See Diſc. 
P-. 59• 
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ture is reduced to a formleſs maſs, 
or to an infinite ſpace without action 
and power, as well as without wiſ- 
dom and goodneſs. Where will you 
find an active Deity to reduce that 
chaos to order, or to fill that im- 
menſe ſpace : But I will reſtore you, 


out of compaſſion, that active prin- 


ciple and that moving force, which 
you have need of to form your 
world ; I will ſuppoſe, contrary to 
all reaſon and evidence, that your 
eternal nature acts as neceſſarily as 
it exiſts, you will gain nothing by 
this conceſſion, you will only plunge 
yourſelf into a new abyſs of contra- 
ditions more abſurd and more fright- 
ful than the firſt, You cannot deny 
that there are in nature beings who 
ſuffer, and others that do not ſuffer, 


intelligences that are ignorant, and 


others who have knowledge; ſome 
who deny, others who affirm, and 
others who doubt of the ſame things ; 
Intelligences who love and hate the 

fame 


©. 


AT 
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ſame objects, and who often change 
their thoughts, ſentiments and paſ- 
ſions: Now is it conceivable that 
the ſame immutable, immenſe, in- 
finite Subſtance ſhould be at the 
= ſame time knowing and ignorant, 
happy and unhappy, a friend and an 
enemy of its own nature? Does this 
monſtrous afſemblage of variable, 
bounded, fantaſtical and jarring 
forms ſquare with the attributes you 
aſcribe to the eternal Nature ? You 
may weaken your underſtanding by 
too much refining, you may exhauſt 
yourſelf by ſpinning a thin web of 
ſophiſms, you may wrap yourſelf up 
in theſe cobwebs, and endeavour to 
entangle light fluttering minds in 
them; but I defy you to conſider 
attentively the conſequences of your 
al ſyſtem without horror and ſhame: 
© What motive is it that cou'd in- 
] duce you to prefer the ſyſtem of 
j a blind nature to that of a wiſe In- 
- telligence 2 Do but aſcend to firſt 
> Ks e principles, 
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principles, make uſe of that accu- 
racy in which you formerly excell'd, 
and you will find that the infinite W 
Being, which you admit equally with 
me, 1s not univerſal being, but a 
being vaſtly diſtinct from all others; 
that be has produced new ſubſtances 
as well as new forms; that he knows 
himſelf and all his productions; that 
he loves himſelf eſſentially, and all 
other beings in proportion to the 
degrees of reality he has commu- 
nicated to them; that he is by con- 
ſequence ſupremely powerful, wiſe 
and good ; that it is abſurd to con- 
ceive what is only power, wiſdom 
and goodneſs, under the form of 
length, breadth and thickneſs; that 
he may exiſt every where without 
extenſion of parts, as he knows 
every thing without ſucceſſion of 
thoughts ; that infinite extenſion is 
not his immenſity, as infinite time 
is not his eternity ; that ſpace is 
only the manner in which bodies 


exiſt 


ne © © OO 
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WE exiſt in him, as time is only the 
XZ manner in which created beings 
eexiſt with him; and laſtly, that va- 
riable and finite beings are not dif- 
ferent forms of his ſubſtance but 
= free effects of his power. Examine 


geometrically this chain of conſe- 
quences drawn from the idea of 
the eternal, immenſe, infinite Being 
deſcend from the firſt to the laſt, 
remount from the laſt to the firſt, 
and you will ſee that they are all of 
them neceſſarily link d together; 
every ſtep you take you will diſcern 
new rays of light, which, when 
they are all united, form a complete 
evidence: I challenge you to ſhew 
me where it fails. | 
Thrice he eflay'd to ſpeak, and 
thrice his perplex'd mind endea- 
vour'd in vain to rally its confus'd 
ideas; at length he collected all the 
powers of his underſtanding, and 
anſwer' d me thus: The univerſe is 
full of defects and vices, I ke every 


where 
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where beings that are unhappy and 
wicked; now I cannot conceive how 
ſufferings and crimes can begin or 
ſubſiſt under the empire of a being 
ſupremely good, wiſe and powerful: 
If he be wiſe he muſt have foreſeen 
them, if he be powerful he might 
have hinderd them, and if he be 
good he would have prevented them. 
Here is therefore as manifeſt a con- 
tradition in your ſyſtem as in mine 
you muſt deny that there are crimes 
and miſeries in the univerſe, or that 
there is a. ſovereign Wiſdom and 
Goodneſs that governs it; take your 
choice. 

How, anſwer'd I, will you deny 
what you lee clearly becauſe you do 
not ſee further? The ſmalleſt light 
induces us to believe, but the greateſt 
obſcurity is not a ſufficient reaſon 
for denying : In this dawn of hu- 
man lite the lights of the underſtand- 
ing are too faint to ſhew us truth 
with a perfect evidence; we only get 

2 2 
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a glimpſe of it by a chance ray, 
which ſuffices to conduct us; but 
it is not ſuch a broad day-light as 
diſpels all obſcurity. Vou deny a 
creating power becauſe you do not 
conceive how it operates; you reject 
an eternal Wiſdom becauſe you know 
not the ſecret reaſons of its conduct; 
you refuſe to acknowledge a ſove⸗ 
reign Goodneſs becauſe you do not 
comprehend how evil can ſubſiſt 
under its government. O Anaxi- 
mander | is this reaſoning ? A thing 
is not becauſe you do not ſee it? All 
your difficulties are reduc'd to this. 
You do me injuſtice, reply'd the 
wretched old man, who began to 
waver and to change his ftile, I nei- 
ther affirm nor deny any thing, but 
I doubt of every thing, becauſe I ſee 
nothing certain, nothing but what is 
wrapt up in darkneſs; and this ob- 
ſcurity reduces me to the neceſſity 
of fluctuating for ever in a ſea of un- 
certainties; there is no ſuch thing 
as 
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as demonſtration*. It does not fol- 
low that a thing is true becauſe it 
appears ſo; a mind which is de- 
ceived often, may be deceived al- 
ways; and this poſſibility is alone 
ſufficient to make me doubt of every 
thing. 

Such is the nature of our under- 
ſtanding, reply'd I, that we cannot 
refuſe to do homage to truth when 
it is clearly diſcern'd, we are forced 
to acquieſce, we are no longer free 
to doubt: Now this impoſſibility of 
doubting is what men call convic- 
tion, evidence, demonſtration: 'The 
mind of man can go no farther. 
This light ſtrikes with equal force 
upon all minds, it has an irreſiſti- 
ble a over Scythians and Indi- 
ans, Greeks and Barbarians, Gods and 
men ; and it can therefore be no- 
thing elſe but a ray of that eternal 
Wiſdom which enlightens all intelli- 


See Diſc. p. 88. 
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gences. This light is the laſt tribu- 


nal for trying our ideas, we cannot 


appeal from it without ceaſing to be 


S reaſonable. To doubt contrary to 
all reaſon is extravagance ; to pre- 
tend to doubt when the evidence 


makes doubting impoſſible is add- 
ing inſincerity to folly. See to what 
a dilemma you are reduced by too 
much refining; obſerve the incon- 
ſtancy of your mind and the incon- 
ſiſtency of your reaſoning; you 


were at firſt for demonſtrating that 


there is no ſovereign Intelligence; 
when I ſhew'd you that your pre- 
tended demonſtrations were only 
looſe ſuppoſitions, you then took re- 
fuge in a general doubting ; and 
now at laſt your philoſophy termi- 
nates in deſtroying reaſon, rejecting 
all evidence, and maintaining that 
there is no rule whereby to make 


any ſettled judgments : It is to no 


purpoſe therefore to reaſon longer 


with you. 


Here 
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Here I left off ſpeaking that I 1 4 


might liſten to what he would an- 


ſwer, but finding that he did not 4 


open his mouth, I i imagin'd that he 
began to be mov'd, and I continu'd 
thus: I ſuppoſe chat you doubt ſe- 
riouſly, but is it want of light, or 
the fear of being convinc'd, which 
cauſes your doubts ? Enter into your- 
ſelf ; truth is better felt than under- 
Po" Hearken to the voice of if 
nature that ſpeaks within you, ſhe 
will ſoon riſe up againſt all your re- 
fin'd ſophiſtry; your heart which is 
born with an infatiable thirſt of hap- 
pineſs will give your underſtanding 
the lie, when it rejoices in the un- 
natural hope of its approaching ex- 
tinction; once again, I ſay, enter 
into yourſelf, impoſe ſilence upon 
your imagination, let not your paſ- 
ſions blind you, and you will find 
in the inmoſt of your ſoul an in- 
expreſſible feeling of the Divinity 
which will diſpel your doubts: It 
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I I © is by hearkening to this internal evi- 
n- X dence that your underſtanding and 
ot your heart will be reconciled; on 
he | 1 I their reconcilement depends the peace 
'd of the ſoul, and it is in this tranquil- 
© lity alone that we can hear the voice 
of wiſdom, which ſupplies the de- 
fects of our reaſonings. O my fa- 
ther, my dear father, where are you? 
I ſeek you in yourſelf without find- 
ing you: What is become of that 
divine man who formerly carried 

me thro all the regions of immen- 
is ſity, who taught me to run back 
& thro' all times to eternity itſelf 2 
What then is become of that ſub- 
I lime, ſubtile and extenſive under- 
ſtanding 2 What cloud of paſſions hes 
obſcur d it? What midnight of 
judice is caſt over it? Here I d 
my eyes upon him to ſee whether 
my arguments or ſentiments had 
made any impreſſion on his mind, 
but he look d upon me with the 
dildaintul ſmile of a haughty foul 


E that 
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that hides her weakneſs and deſpair 
under an air of contempt. I then 


held my peace and invok'd the hea- 


venly Minerva in a profound i filence ;- 


pray d to ker to enlighten him, but 4 


the was deaf to me becauſe he was E 
deaf to her; he ſaw. not the truth be- | 


cauſe he loved it not. | 

Here Pythagoras ceas d, and Cy- 
rus ſaid to him: Vou join the moſt 
affecting conſiderations with the moſt 
ſolid arguments; whether we conſult 
the idea of the firſt cauſe or the na- 
ture of its effects, the happineſs of 
man or the good of ſociety, reaſon 
or experience, all conſpire to prove 
your ſyſtem; but to believe that of 
Anaximander we muſt take for grant- 


ed what can never with the leaſt 


reaſon be imagin'd, that motion is 
an eſſential property of matter, that 
matter is the only exiſting ſubſtance, 


and that the infinite force acts with- 


out knowledge or defign, notwith- 
ſtanding all the marks of wiſdom that 
ſhine 
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2X ſhine throughout the univerſe. Ido 


not conceive how men can heſitate 
between the two ſyſtems; the one is 
= obſcure to the underſtanding, denies 
all conſolation to the heart, and is 
45 i deſtructive of ſociety; the other is 


full of light and of comfortable ideas, 


produces noble ſentiments and con- 


firms us in all the duties of civil 


life. One of the two ſyſtems muſt 
be true; the eternal Being is either 
blind nature or a wiſe intelligence; 
there is no medium; you have ſhewn 
that the firſt opinion is falſe and ab- 
ſurd, the other therefore is evidently 
true and ſolid. Your arguments have 
darted a pure light into the inmoft 
of my ſoul : You. ſeem nevertheleſs 
to have left your adverſary's objec- 
tion concerning the origin of evil in 
its full ſtrength ; help me to anſwer 
this grand dithculty. Here Pytha- 
goras ran thro all the different opi- 
nions of the Philoſophers without be- 
ing able to ſatisfy Cyrus; the Prince 
Dot, E 2 found 
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found a ſolution of this difficulty ho 8 V* 


where but among the Hebrews ; 


but tho' he was not content with F 
the anſwers of the Samian on this 


head, he wou'd not make him feel © 


the weakneſs of them, nor let him 


perceive that he himſelf was ſenſible 


of it ; he dexterouſly ſhifted the 


queſtion, and returning to his diſ- 


pute, make haſte to tell me, ſaid he, 


O wiſe Pythagoras! what impreſſion | 
your diſcourſe made upon Anaxi- 


mander. 

He withdrew, anſwer' d the Phi- 
loſopher, in confuſion and deſpair 
and with a reſolution to ruin me. 
As weak eyes which the ſun dazzles 
and blinds, ſuch was the heart o 
Anaximander; neither prodigies nor 


proofs, nor touching conſiderations 


can move the ſoul, when error has 
ſeiz d upon the underſtanding by 
the corruption of the heart. Since 


my departure from Samos, I hear 


that he is fallen into the wild extra- 
I _ vagance 
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J N vagance which I had foreſeen: Being 


reſolvd to believe nothing which 
could not be demonſtrated with geo- 


= metrical evidence, he is come not 


* only to doubt of the moſt certain 


Y | truths, but to believe the greateſt 
= abſurdities He maintains, without 
any allegory, that all he ſees is but 
a dream; that all the men who are 
about him are phantoms ; that. it 
is he himſelf who ſpeaks to and an- 
{wers himſelf, when he converſes 
with them ; that the heaven and the 
earth, the ſtars and the elements, 
plants and trees, are only illuſions; 
and in a word, that there is nothing 
real but himſelf: At firſt he was for 
deſtroying the divine Eſſence to ſub- 
ſtitute a blind nature in its place ; at 
preſent he has deſtroy 'd that nature 
itſelf, and maintains that he is the 
only exiſtent being*. Thus ended 
the converſation between Cyrus and 


-v The lines of the mace Rocmifis and 
of Earneades tofore. See Dit. 8 57 


E 3 Pythagoras 
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Pythagoras. The Prince was touch d 


with the conſideration of the weak - 1 
neſs of human underſtanding ; he 
ſaw by the example of Anaximander, T 
that the moſt ſubtile genius's may go 
gradually. from impiety to extrava- 


gance, and fall into a philoſophical 
delirium, which is as real a .madneſs 
as any other. Cyrus went the next 
day to ſee the ſage, in order to put 
ſome queſtions to him about the 2 
laws of Minos. 5 

The profound peace, ſaid he to 
Pythagoras which is at preſent in 
Perſia gives me leiſure to travel; 1 
am going over the moſt famous 8 
tries to collect uſeful knowledge; I 
have been in Egypt where I have 
inform'd myſelf in the laws and go- 
vernment of that kingdom; I have 
travell d over Greece to acquaint 
myſelf with the different republicks 
which compoſe it, eſpecially tho 
of Lacedæmon and Athens. The an- 
cient laws of Bgypt ſeem to me, to 
ey Fan's __— have 
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*Z have been excellent and founded: in 
nature, but its form of government 
was defective; the Kings had no 
X bridle to reſtrain them ; the thirty 
= judges. did not ſhare the ſupreme 
x authority with them; they were but 


cal the interpreters of the laws. Deſpotic 
els power and conqueſts at laſt deſtroy d 
xt that empire. I fear that Athens will 7 
ut be ruin'd by a contrary fault; its 


government is too popular and tu- 
multuous: The laws of Solon are 
good, but. he had not ſufficient au- 
thority to reform the genius of a 
people that have an unbounded in- 
clination for liberty, luxury and plea- 


ſure. Lycurgus has provided a re- 
medy for the defects which ruin'd 


* Egypt and will deſtroy Athens; but 
0 his laws are too contrary to nature: 
It Equality of. ranks and community 
8 of goods cannot ſubſiſt long; as foon = 
— as the Lacedæmonians ſhall have ex- 
2 tended their dominion in Greece, 
0 they, will doubtleſs throw off the 
- 11078 | E 4 * oke 
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yoke of theſe laws; they reſtrain the 
paſſions on one fide but indulge 
them too much on another, and while 4 . 
they proſcribe ſenſuality they favour 


ambition. None of theſe three forms 
of government ſeem to me to be 


perfect; I have been told that Minos 
heretofore eſtabliſh d one in this 


iſland, which was free from the de- 


feats I have mention'd. 

Pythagoras admir'd the young 
- Prince's penetration, and conducted 
him to the temple where the laws 
of Minos were kept in a gold box; 
they contain'd all that regarded reli- 
gion, morality and policy, and what- 
ever might contribute to the know- 
ledge of the Gods, ourſelves. and 
other men: Cyrus found in this ſa- 
cred book all that was excellent in 
the laws of Egypt, Sparta and Athens, 
and thereby perceiv'd, that as Minos 


had borrow'd from the Egyptians, 


ſa Lycurgus and Solon were indebt- 
ed to the Cretan law-giver for the 
| $20 moſt 
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moſt valuable parts of their inſti- 
tutions; and it was upon this mo- 
del alſo that Cyrus form'd thoſe 
admirable laws which he eſtabliſn d 
in his empire after he had con- 
quer d Aſia. 

Pythagoras after this explain'd to 
him the form of government of an- 
cient Crete, and how it provided 
ec equally againſt deſpotic power and 
anarchy. One would think, added 
the Philoſopher, that a government 
ſo perfect in all its parts ſhould have 
ſubſiſted for ever, but there hardly 
remain any traces of it. The ſuc- 
ceſſors of Minos degenerated by de- 
grees ; they did not think them- 
ſelves great enough while they were 
only guardians of the laws; they 
would ſubſtitute their arbitrary will 
in the place of them. The Cretans 
oppos d the innovation; from thence 
ſprang- diſcords and civil wars; in 
theſe tumults the Kings were de- 
thron d, exiFd or put to death, and 
N uſurpere 
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uſurpers took their place; theſe uſur- Iz TFT 
pers to flatter the people weaken d 5 
the authority of the nobles; the 1 
Comes or deputics of the people 3 in- . 
vaded the ſovereign authority ; the 
monarchy at firſt ſhaken and then = 
deſpis'd was at laſt aboliſh'd, and the n 
government became popular. Such 

is the fad condition of human things, 
The « defire of unbounded authority 
in Princes, and the love of indepen- 
dence in the people, expoſe all _ 
doms to inevitable revolutions ; ;.. N07 
thing is fix d or: ſtable, among men 
Cyrus perceivd by this, that the 
ſafety and happineſs of a kin gdom 
do not u ſo much upon the 
e of laws, as upon that of 


All ſorts of government are 
p< when thoſe. who: govern: eek 


only the public welfare, _ they are 
all defective becauſe the governors 
being. | but men are. imperſect. 


1 ſeveral ſuch. — 
with the; wiſe Samiany. the: Prince 
30 1 | prepar'd 
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4 prepar'd to continue his travels, and 
at parting ſaid to him, Iamextreme- 
X ly concern'd to fee you abandon'd 
to the cruelty of, capricious fortune! 


How happy ſhould I be to ſpend 


my life with you in Perſia! 1 will 
not offer you pleaſures or riches 
which allure other men; Iknow you 
would be little mov d by them; you 
are above the favours of Kings be- 
cauſe you ſee the vanity of human 
grandeur; but I offer you in my do- 


minions peace, liberty and the ſweet 
leiſure which the Gods grant to thoſe 
who love wiſdom. I ſhould have a 


ſincere joy, reply'd Pythagoras, to 


live under your protection with Zo- 
roaſter and the Magi, but I muſt 
follow the orders given me by the 
oracle of Apollo; a mighty empire 
is riſing in Italy which will one day 
become maſter of the world ; its 
form of government is like that 
eſtabliſh'd in Crete by Minos; the 


Senn of the n is as warlile as 
that 
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that of the Spartans; the generous 
love of their country, the eſteem of 
perſonal poverty in order to aug- 


ment the public treaſure, the noble 


and diſintereſted ſentiments which 


prevail among the citizens, their con- 
tempt of pleaſure and their ardent 
zeal for liberty, render them fit to 
conquer the whole world; I am to 
introduce there the knowledge of 
the Gods and of laws. I muſt leave 
you but I will never forget you; 


my heart will follow you every 


where; you will doubtleſs extend 
your conqueſts as the oracles have 
foretold : May the Gods preſerve you 
then from being intoxicated by ſo- 
vereign authority | May you long 
feel the pleaſure of reigning only 
to make other men happy! Fame 
will inform me of your ſucceſſes : 
I ſhall often ask, has not grandeur 
made a change in the heart of Cy- 
rus 2 Does he ſtill love virtue 2 Does 
he continue to fear the Gods? 

. Though 
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Though we now part we ſhall meet 
again in the abode of the juſt; I 
ſhall doubtleſs deſcend thither before 
you; I will there expe& your Manes. 
Ah Cyrus! how joyful ſhall I be to 
ſee you again after death among the 
good Kings, who are crown'd by the 
Gods with an immortal glory | Fare- 
wel, Prince, farewel, and remember 
that you never employ your power 
but to execute the dictates of your 
goodneſs. 5 

Cyrus was ſo much affected that 
he could not anſwer; he reſpectfully 
embraced the old man and bedew d 
his face with tears; but in ſhort they 
muſt ſeparate: Pythagoras embark d 


very ſoon for Italy, and the Prince 


in a Phoenician veſſel for Tyre. As 
Cyrus was failing from Crete, and 
the coaſts of Greece began to diſap- 
pear, he felt an inward regret, and 
calling to mind all he had ſeen, faid 
to Araſpes : What! is this the na- 
tion that was repreſented to me as 


ſo 
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ſo ſuperficial and trifling 2 I have 


found there great men of all kinds, 


profound (philoſophers, able : Captains, | 1 


wiſe politicians, and genius's capable 
of reaching to all heights, and of go- 
ing to the bottom of things. Other 
nations: methinks don t do 2 Greeks 
Juſtice. 

I cannot admire, anſwer'd Araſpes; 
either their talents or their ſciences 5 
the Chaldeans and Egyptians ſurpaſs 
them exceedingly in all ſolid know- 
ledge. Lycurgus, Solon, Thales and 
Pythagoras would never have known 
any thing if they had not travell'd 
in Egypt and the Eaſt : All that 
they have added to our philoſophy 
has been only ſo much allay to it. 
The doctrine of Thales is a ſeries 
of looſe ſuppoſitions; his etherial 


fluid is a mere whit and not at 


all owned, what com pariſon 


a He iaraduced eee and phyſics 
into Greece, as Deſcartes reviv'd the taſte of 
them? in Europe. 


between 


between his philoſophy and that of 


79 
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Moſchus the Phernician Beſides I 
don't find any thing of the original, 
creating, maſculine- genius in the 
Greek, poets and orators, but a dif- 
fas'd ſtile, ſuperfluous flowers, ideas 
that ſeem clear and tranſparent only 
becauſe they are light and thin; 
their pretty thoughts; ingenious turns 
and (pretended delicacies proceed 
wholly' from the infant weakneſs of 
their! underſtanding, which cannot 
riſe to the ſublime, and continually 
hoyess: about the ſurface of objects: 2 
In a word, all that I admire in the 
Greeks is their politeneſs, their cb 
verſable qualities, their taſte for plea- 


* and their continual joy; they 


* He was the firſt who taught the atomical 
doctrine, not in the ſenſe of Democritus and 
—_— but in that of Sir Iſaac Newton. - See 
Opt. p. 407. Moſchus and the Phœnieians 
liev'd, that after the chaos the plaſtic ſpirit o 
che univerſe had brought the atoms together 
by love, igelod y re ayedue Tov dl d 
this is the manner in which the ancients ex- 
pres d the doctrine of attraction. 


2 * purchaſe 
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purchaſe happineſs at a cheaper. rate 1 


than other nations. 
It is true, reply d Cyrus, we find 


ſublime ideas and uſeful diſcoveries 


among the Chaldeans and Egyptians, 
but 4 depth of ſcience is often 
full of obſcurity; they know not 
like the Greeks how to come at hid- 
den truths by a chain of known and 
eaſy ones; that ingenious method. of 
ranging each idea in its proper place, 
of leading the mind by degrees from 
the moſt fimple truths to the moſt 
compounded, with order, perſpi- 
cuity and accuracy, is a ſecret with 
which the Chaldeans and Egyptians, 
who boaſt of having more of original 
genius, are little acquainted. This 
nevertheleſs is the true ſcience by 
which man is taught the extent and 


bounds of his own mind, and this is 


what we owe to Thales; his works 
and his travels ſpread this taſte in the 
Eaſt; what ingratitude and injuſtice 
to make 1 no other uſe of his great 


diſcoveries 
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diſcoveries than to deſpiſe him be- 
cauſe he did not diſcover all! It is 
true his philoſophy is not exact; but 
Moſchus, the great Moſchus, has not 
he himſelf had recourſe to an etherial 
fluid in order to explain his principle 
of attraction, which, as at firſt repre- 
ſented by his diſciples, was wholly 
unintelligible, a mere occult quality. 
I know that the Greeks love the 
agreeable kinds of knowledge more 
than abſtract ideas; the art of imita- 
tion more than nice ſpeculations ; 
but they do not deſpiſe the ſublime 
ſciences: On the contrary, they excel 
in them when they apply their minds 
to the ſtudy of them. Have we in 
all the Eaſt ſuch a * hiſtory of phy- 
ſicks as that written by Anaximenes? 
Don't you find beauties in Homer, 
the fables of Zſop, Archilochus's 
ſatyrs, and in the dramatic pieces 
which are acted at Athens to render 
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vice odious and ridiculous ? I repeat 


what I ſaid to Solon, the Greeks have 
a finer taſte than other nations. It 
is for want of ſenſibility that we 
don't ſufficiently admire the delicate 


thoughts, the tender paſſions, the 


natural and unaffected graces in their 
writings, The poem of Abaris the 
Scythian concerning the *ruin of the 
garden of the Heſperides wou'd have 
been more perfect if the author had 
been a Greek. We ſee there all the 
efforts of a genius that can riſe to 
the higheſt heaven, deſcend to the 
loweſt abyſs, and fly with a rapid 
wing from one end of immenſity to 
the other; yet Abaris, the admirable 


Abaris, does he always diſtinguiſh 


between the natural and the low, 
ſublimity and bombaſt, enthuſiaſm 
and fury, delicacy and ſubtility. I 
grant that the Greeks ſeem to be 
ſometimes taken up too much with 


It might be ſomewhat like Milton's Para- 
diſe loſt. Wo 
4 . | trifles 
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trifles and amuſements ; but the 
great men among them have the ſe- 
cret of preparing the moſt important 
affairs, even while they are diverting 
= themſelves; they are ſenſible that the 
mind has need now and then of reſt ; 
but in theſe relaxations they can put 
in motion the greateſt machines by 
the ſmalleſt ſprings; they look upon 
life as a kind of ſport, but ſuch as 
reſembles the olympic games, where 
mirthful dancing is mix'd with labo- 
rious exerciſes. They love ſtrangers - 
more than other nations, and their 
country deſerves to be ſtiled the 
common country of mankind. It 
is for theſe qualities that I prefer 
the Greeks to other nations, and 
not becauſe of their politeneſs. 
True politeneſs is common to 
delicate ſouls of all nations, and is 
not peculiar to any one people. Ex- 
ternal civility is but the form eſta- 
bliſh'd in the different countries for 
expreſling that politeneſs of the ſoul. 
x 2 85 F 2 I prefer 
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I prefer the civility of the Greeks to 
that of other nations, becauſe it is 
more ſimple and leſs troubleſome ; 


it excludes all ſuperfluous formality ; 


its only aim is to render company 
and converſation eaſy and agreeable: 
But internal politeneſs is very diffe- 
rent from that ſuperficial civility. 
You were not preſent that day when 


Pythagoras ſpoke to me upon this 


head ; I will tell you his notion of | 


politeneſs, to which his own practice 
is anſwerable. It is an evenneſs of | 
ſoul which excludes at the ſame | 
time both inſenſibility and too much 
earneſtneſs; it ſuppoſes a quickneſs 
in diſcerning what may ſuit the dit- 
ferent characters of men; it is a 
ſweet condeſcention by which we 
adapt ourſelves to each man's taſte, 


not to flatter his paſſions, but to a- 


void provoking them. In a word, it 
is a forgetting of ourſelves in order 
to ſeek what may be agreeable to 
others, but in ſo delicate a manner 

as 
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Jas to let them ſcarce perceive that 
= we are ſo employ'd: It knows how 


to contradict with reſpect, and to 
pleaſe without adulation, and is e- 
qually remote from an inſipid com- 
plaiſance and a low familiarity. Cy- 
rus and Araſpes were diſcourſing 
together in this manner when they 
diſcoverd the coaſts of Phœnicia, 
and they ſoon after arriv'd at Tyre. 
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HE King of Babylon having 
deſtroy | ancient Tyre, the 
inhabitants had built a new city in 
a neighbouring iſland, thirteen fur- 
longs from the ſhore. This iſland 
ſtretched itſelf in form of a creſcent, 
and encloſed a bay where the ſhips 
lay in ſhelter from the winds; d. 
vers rows of cedars beautify'd the 
port; and at each end of it was a 


fortreſs for the ſecurity of the town 


and of the ſhipping. In the mid- 


dle of the mole was a portico of 
twelve 
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twelve rows of pillars, where, at 
certain hours of the day, the peo- 
ple of all nations aſſembled to buy 
and fell; there one might hear all 
languages ſpoken, and ſee the man- 
ners and habits of all the different 


nations; ſo that Tyre ſeem'd the 
capital of the univerſe. A prodi- 


gious number of veſſels were float- 


ing upon the water, ſome going, 
others arriving; here the mariners 
were furling their ſails while the 
weary rowers enjoy d repoſe; there 
one might ſee new built veſſels 
launched: a vaſt multitude of peo- 
ple cover d the port; ſome were buſy 
in unloading ſhips, others in tranſ- 
porting merchandize, and others in 
filling! the magazines; all were in 
motion, earneſt at work, and eager 
in promoting trade. 
Cyrus obſerv'd a good while with 
pleaſure this ſcene of hurry and bu- 
ſineſs, and then advancing towards 
one end of the mole met a man 
F 4 whom 
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whom he thought he knew: Am I 
deceiv'd, cry'd out the Prince, or is 
it Amenophis who has left his ſoli- 
tude to come into the ſociety of 
men? It is I, reply'd the Egyptian 
ſage; 1 have chang'd my retreat in 
Arabia for another at the foot f 
mount Libanus. Cyrus ſurpriz d at | 
this alteration ask d him the reaſon : 

Arobal, ſaid Amenophis, is the cauſe 
of it; that Arobal of whom I ſpoke 
to you formerly, who was priſoner 
with me at Memphis and my fellow- 


ſlave in the mines of Egypt, was ſon - i . 


to the King of Tyre, but knew not 
his birth ; he has aſcended the throne 
of his een and his true name 
is Ecnibal; I enjoy a perfect tranquil- 
lity i in his dominion ; come and ſee 
a Prince who is worthy of your 
friendſhip. I have always had a con- 
cern for him, reply'd Cyrus, on ac- 
count of your friendſlip for him, 
but I could never forgive his leaving 
you: I rejoice with you on your 


4 finding 
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finding him again, I long impatient- 
ly to {ce him, and to teſtify to him 
the ſatisfaction J feel. 5 

1 Amenophis conducted the Prince 
to the royal palace and preſented 
him to the King: noble ſouls make 
acquaintance at firſt ſight, nor does 
it require time to form ſtrict friend- 
ſhips, where a ſympathy of thoughts 
and ſentiments have prepar'd the 
way for them. The King of Tyre 
ask d Cyrus divers queſtions about 
his country, his travels, and the man- 
ners of the different nations he had 

S ſeen: He was charm'd with the 
noble ſentiments and delicate taſte 
which diſcover'd themſelves in the 
young Prince's diſcourſe, who on the 
other hand admir'd the good ſenſe 
and virtue of Ecnibal ; he ſpent ſome 
— days at his court, and at length de- 
- fir d Amenophis to relate to him the 
Y misfortunes of the King of Tyre, and 
4 by what means he had aſcended the 
r throne. bY 

7 
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The Egyptian ſage retir'd one 
day with Cyrus and Araſpes into 
the hollow of a rock beautify'd with 
ſhell-work ; from thence they had a | 5 
view of the ſea, the city of Tyre, 


and the fertile country about it; 


on one {ide mount Libanus bound- 
ed the proſpect, and on the other | 
the iſle of Cyprus ſeem'd to fly a- 
way upon the waves: they all three 
ſat down upon a bed of moſs on the 
brink of a fountain whoſe ſtill waters 
ſeem'd to ſleep in their very ſource. 
When they had reposd themſelves 
a while the Egyptian ſage began 

thus : 1 
While Ecnibal was yet a child in 
his cradle his father dy d; his uncle 
Itobal aſpiring to the throne reſolv d 
to rid himſelf of the young Prince: 
but Bahal, to whom his education 
was committed, ſpread a report of 
his death to preſerye him from the 
cruelty of the tyrant, and ſent him 
to a ſolitary part of the country at 
the 
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the foot of mount Libanus, where 
he made him paſs for his own ſon 
under the name of Arobal, without 
diſcovering his birth even to the 
Prince himſelf. When Ecnibal was 
in his fourteenth year, Bahal formed 
the deſign of placing him upon the 
throne : the uſurper being appriz'd 
of it, clapt up the loyal Tyrian in 
priſon and threaten'd him with the 
moſt cruel death, if he did not de- 
liver up the young Prince into his 
hands. Bahal wou'd make no diſco- 
very, being reſolvd to die rather 
than fail in his duty and affection 
for Ecnibal. In the mean while 
the tyrant knowing the heir of the 
crown to be yet living, was greatly 
diſturb'd and incens'd. To ſatiate 
his rage and calm his diſquiets he 
order'd all Bahal's children to be 
put to death: but a faithful ſlave 
having notice of it, contriv'd to 
ſave Ecnibal ; ſo that he left Phoc- 


nicia without knowing the ſecret of 
| his 
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his birth. Bahal eſcap'd out of pri- 
ſon by throwing himſelf from a 
high tower into the ſea; he gain d 
the ſhore by ſwimming and retir'd 
to Babylon, where he made himſelf 
known to Nabuchodonoſor. To re- 
venge himſelf for the murder of his 
children he ſtirr d up that conqueror 
to make war upon Itobal, and to 
undertake the long ſiege of Tyre. 
The King of Babylon being inform d 
of the bravery and capacity of Ba- 
hal, choſe him to command in chief 
in this expedition. Itobal was kill'd, 
and after the taking of the town 
Bahal was rais'd to the throne of 
Tyre by Nabuchodonoſor, who in 
that manner recompenſed his ſer- 
vices and fidelity. Bahal did not 
ſuffer himſelf to be dazzled by the 
luſtre of royalty: having learn'd that 
Ecnibal had eſcap'd the rage of the 
tyrant, his firſt care was to ſend 
over all Aſia to ſeek him, but he 
could learn no news of him ; 


for 
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for we were then in the mines of 
Egypt. 

Arobal having wander'd a long 
time in Africa and loſt the ſlave, 
his conducter, engag'd himſelf in 
Apries's Troops, being reſolv'd either 
to'end his days or to diſtinguiſh 
himſelf by ſome glorious action. I 
have formerly given you an account 
of our frſt acquaintance, our mu- 
tual friendſhip, our common ſlavery, 
and our ſeparation. Upon his leav- 
ing me he went to Babylon, where 
he was inform'd of the revolution 
which had happen'd at Tyre, and 
that Bahal, whom he believ'd his 
father, was rais d to the throne ; he 


| left the court of Nabuchodonoſor 


without delay, and ſoon arriv'd in 
Phœnicia where he was introduc'd 
to Bahal. The good old Man loaded 
with years was repoſing himſelf upon 
a rich carpet; joy gave him ſtrength; 
he got up, ran to Arobal, examined 
him, recall'd all his features, and 


L 
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in a word knew him to be the 
fame ; he could no longer contain | 
himſelf, he fell upon his neck, em- 
braced him, bedew'd his face with | 
tears, and cried out with tranſport 8 
It is then you whom I ſee, it is 
Ecnibal himſelf, the ſon of my maſter, 
the child ten I fav'd from the ty- 
rant's hands, the innocent cauſe of 
my diſgrace and the ſubject of my 
glory; I can then ſhew my grati- 
tude towards the King who is no 
more, by reſtoring his ſon. Ah 
Gods! it is thus that you recom- 
pence my fidelity, I die content. 
He immediately diſpatch'd ambaſ- 
ſadors to the court of Babylon to 
ask permiſſion of the King to re- 
{ſign the crown and recognize Ecni- 
bal for his lawful maſter. It was 
thus that the Prince of Tyre aſcended 
the throne of his anceſtors, and Ba- 
hal died ſoon after. 

As ſoon as Arobal was reſtor'd he 
ſent a Tyrian to me in my ſolitude 
to 
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to inform me of his fortune, and 
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to preſs me to come and live at his 
court: I was charm'd to hear of his 
happineſs and to find that he till 
lov'd me; I expreſs'd my joy in the 
warmeſt manner, and fignify'd to 
the Tyrian that all my deſires were 
ſatisfy d fince my friend was happy; 
but I abſolutely refuſed to leave my 
retirement: He ſent to me again to 
conjure me to come and aſſiſt him 
in the labours of royalty; Ianſwer'd, 
that he was ſufficiently knowing to 
fulfil all his obligations,” and that his 
paſt misfortunes would enable him 
toſhun the dangers to which ſupreme 
authority is expos'd. At laſt, ſeeing 
that nothing could move me, he 


left Tyre under pretence of going to 


Babylon to do homage to the Aſſy- 
rian King, and arriv'd very ſoon at 
my ſolitude. We tenderly embrac'd 
each other a long while : doubtleſs 
you thought, ſaid he to me, that I 
had forgotten you, that our ſepara- 

*'$ tion 
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tion proceeded from the cooling of 


my friendſhip, and that ambition 


had ſeduced my heart; but you | | 


were deceiv d: it is true that when 


I left you I could no longer ſup- 


pe retirement, I had no peace in | 
this reſtleſſneſs no doubt pro- 


i from the Gods themſelves; 


they drew me away to accompliſh 


the deſigns of their wiſdom ; I Þ 


could enjoy no repoſe while I re- 
ſiſted them: Twas thus that they 
conducted me to the throne by 


unknown paths ; grandeur has not 


chang d my heart; ſhew me that 
abſence has not diminiſh'd your 
friend{hip ; come and ſupport me 
in the mid of the toils and dan- 
gers in which an elevated ſtate en- 
gages me. Ah! ſaid I tò him, do 
not force me to quit my ſolitude; ; 
ſuffer me to enjoy the repoſe which 
the Gods have granted me; gran- 
deur excites the paſſions; courts 


are ſtormy ſeas, I have been alread y 
ſhipwreck d 
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ſhipwreck'd and have happily e- 
ſcap d; expoſe me not to the like miſ- 
fortune a ſecond time. I perceive 
your thoughts, reply'd Ecnibal, you 
are afraid of the friendſhip of Kings, 
you have experienced their incon- 
ſtancy, you have found that their 


favour is frequently but the forerun- 


ner of their hatred; Apries lov d 
you once and deſerted you after- 
wards, but alas! ſhould you com- 
pare me with Apries? No, no, re- 
ply'd I, I ſhall always diſtruſt the 
friendſhip of a Prince brought up 
in luxury and effeminacy like the 
King of Egypt ; but for you, who 
were educated far from a throne 
and in ignorance of your rank, and 
have ſince been try'd by ſuch a va- 
riety of adverſe fortune, I have no 
fear that the regal dignity ſhould 
alter your ſentiments : The' Gods 
have conducted you to the throne, 
you muſt fulfil the duties incum- 
bent upon a King, and facrifice 
Vol. II. G yourſelf 
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Yourſelf to the public good ; but for E 


me, nothing obliges me to engage 


a- new in tumult and trouble; I have 


no thought but to die in ſolitude, 


where wiſdom nouriſhes my heart, 
and where the hope of being ſoon | 
reunited to the great Oſiris makes 
me forget all my = misfortunes. ' | 
Here a torrent of tears oblig d us 
to ſilence, which Ecnibal at length | 
breaking ſaid to me: Has then the | 
ſtudy of wiſdom ſerv'd only to make | 
Amenophis inſenſible? Well, if you 
will grant nothing to friendſhip, 
come at leaſt to defend me from the 
frailties of human nature; I ſhall 
one day perhaps forget that I have 
been unfortunate, I may come to 
be ' unmov'd with the miſeries of 
men, ſupreme authority will per- 
haps poiſon my heart and render 
. melike other Princes; come and pre- 
ſerve me from the errors to which 
my ſtate is ever liable; come and 
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of virtue with which you formerly 
inſpir d me; I feel that I have more 
need of a friend than ever. Ecnibal 
melted me with theſe words, and I 
conſented to follow him, but upon 
condition that I ſhould not live at 

court, that I ſhould never have any 
employment there, and that I ſhould 
retire into ſome ſolitary place near 
Tyre; I have only changed one re- 
treat for another, that I might have 
the pleaſure of being nearer my 
friend. We left Arabia Felix, went 
to Babylon and ſaw there Nabucho- 
donoſor; but alas | how different is 
he now from what he was hereto- 
fore! He is no longer that conque- 
ror who reign'd in the midſt of tri- 
umphs, and aſtoniſh'd the nations 
with the ſplendor of his glory ; for 
ſome time paſt he has loſt his rea- 
ſon ; he flies the fociety of men and 
wanders about in the mountains and 
woods like a wild beaſt; how terrible 
a fate for ſo great a Prince! When 
Z G 2 we 
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we arriv'd at Tyre I choſe my re- 
treat at the foot of mount Libanus, 
in the ſame place where Ecnibal was 
brought up; I come here ſome- 
times to ſee him, and he goes fre- | 
quently to my ſolitude; nothing can 
impair our friendſhip becauſe truth 3 
is the only bond of it. I ſee by this 
example that royalty is not as 1 
imagin'd, incompatible with tender | 
| ſentiments; all depends on the firſt | 
education of Princes ; adverſity is q 
the beſt ſchool for them; it is there 
that heroes are form'd ; Apries had 
been ſpoil'd by proſperity in his 
youth ; Arobal is confirm'd in vir- 
| tue by misfortunes, 
| Cyrus's eſteem. for Ecnibal was 
much heighten'd by this relation; 
he admir'd that Prince's . conſtancy 
in friendſhip more than all his other 
great qualities. During his ſtay at 
| Tyre he was entertain'd in a very 
magnificent manner, and often ex- 
preſs d to the King his aſtoniſhment 


at 
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at the ſplendor which reign d in that 
city. Be not ſurpriz d at it, an- 
ſwer d the Tyrian Prince, wherever 
commerce flouriſhes under the pro- 
tection of wiſe laws, plenty becomes 
quickly univerſal, and magnificence 


coſts the ſtate nothing. Cyrus, upon 


1 this, deſir d the King of Tyre to 


explain to him how he had brought 
his dominions into ſuch a flouriſhing 
condition in ſo ſhort a time. 

The wiſeſt of the Hebrew Kings, 
ſaid Ecnibal, ſhew'd many ages ago 
to what a pitch of ſplendor and 
magnificence commerce will raiſe a 
little ſtate ; his ſhips ſail'd even to 
the remoteſt iſlands to import from 
thence the wealth, perfumes and rich 
commodities of the Eaſt; after the 
ruin and captivity of the Hebrews 


we ſeized upon all the branches of 


their commerce. 'Tyre is happily 
fituated ; her inhabitants underſtand 
navigation; trade was at firſt per- 


fectly free there ; ſtrangers were 


G 3 treated 
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treated as citizens of Tyre: But 


under the reign of Itobal all fell to 
ruin; inſtead of keeping our ports 
open according to the old cuſtom, 
he ſhut them up out of political 
views, form'd a deſign of chang- 
ing the fundamental conſtitution of 
Pheenicia, and of rendring a nation 
warlike, that had always ſhunn'd 
having any part in the quarrels of 
her neighbours. By this means com- 
merce languiſh'd, and our ſtrength 
diminiſh'd ; Itobal drew upon us 
the wrath of the King of Babylon, 
who raz'd our ancient city and made 
us tributary, As ſoon as Bahal was 
placed upon the throne, he endea- 
vour d to remedy theſe miſchiefs ; I 
have but follow'd the plan which 
that good Prince left me. 0 

He began by opening his to 
ſtrangers, and by neislag dle ker. 
dom of commerce. He declar'd that 
his name ſhould never be made uſe 


of in it, but to ſupport its rights and 
f tin make 
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make its laws be obſery'd. The au- 
thority of Princes is too formidable 
for other men to enter into part- 
nerſhip with them. Commerce yas 
carried on in the firſt republics only 
by exchange of merchandiſe ; . but 
this method was found troubleſome 
and ſubject to many inconveniences z 
the value of proviſions is not always 
the ſame, they cannot be tranſported 
without expence, nor diſtributed 
without trouble, nor long kept with- 
out ſpoiling. It was neceſſary to 
have ſuch a common meaſure of 
the value of merchandiſe, as ſhou'd 
be incorruptible, portable and di- 
viſible into ſmall parts for the con- 
venience of the pooreſt citizens. Me- 
tals ſeem'd proper for this uſe, and 
it is this common meaſure which 
is call'd money. The public treaſure 
having been exhauſted by long wars, 
there was not money enough in 
Phœnicia to ſet the people to work; 
arts languiſh'd and agriculture itſelf 
N G 4 was 
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was neglected. Bahal engag' d the 


principal merchants to advance con- 
ſiderable ſums to the artizans, while 
the former traffic d together upon 
ſale credit; but this credit never took 
place among the labourers and me- 
chanics. Coin is not only a com- 
mon meaſure for regulating the price 
of the ſeveral kinds of merchandiſe, 
but it is a ſure pledge which has an 
intrinſic value, and pretty near the 
ſame in all nations. Bahal would 
not have this pledge ever taken out 
of the hands of the people, becauſe 
they have need of it to ſecure them- 
ſelves againſt the corruption of mi- 
niſters, the oppreſſion of the rich, 
and even the ill uſe which Kings 
might make of their authority. In 
order to encourage the Tyrians to 
work he not only left every one in 
the free poſſeſſion of his gain, but al- 
lotted great rewards for thoſe who 
ſhould excel by their genius, or di- 
Hinged themſelves by any new in- 


vention. 
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vention. He built great work-houſes 
for manufactures ; he lodg'd there 
all thoſe who were eminent in their 
reſpective arts; and that their atten- 
tion might not be taken off by un- 
eaſy cares, he ſupply'd all their 

wants, and he flatter'd their ambition 
by granting them ſuch honours and 
diſtinctions in his capital as were 
ſuitable to their condition. He took 
off the exorbitant impoſts, and for- 


| bad all monopolies; ſo that neither 


buyers nor ſellers are under any con- 
ſtraint or oppreſſion. Trade being 
left free, my ſubjects import hither 


in abundance all the beſt things 


which the univerſe affords, and they 
ſell them at reaſonable rates. All 
ſorts of proviſigns pay me a very 
ſmall tribute at entring; the leſs I 


fetter trade the more my treaſures 
increaſe; the diminution of impoſts 


diminiſhes the price of merchandiſe ; 
the leſs dear things are the more are 
conſum'd of them, and by this con- 

| ſumption 


* 
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ſumption my revenues exceed greatly | 
what they would amount to by lay- iſ 
ing exceſſive duties. Kings who think 
to enrich themſelves by their exacti- 
ons are not only enemies to their 
people, but ignorant of their own 


intereſts. 


I perceive, ſaid Cyrus, that com- 
merce is a ſource of great advantages 
in a ſtate; I believe that it is the only 
ſecret to create plenty in great mo- | 
pair the deſola- | 
tions cauſed there by war; nume- | 
rous troops quickly exhauſt a king- | 


dom if we cannot draw ſubſiſtence Þ 


narchies, and to re 


for them from foreign countries by 
a flouriſhing trade. Have a care, ſaid 
Amenophis, that you do not mi- 
ſtake. Commerce @ught not to be 
neglected in great monarchies, but 
it muſt be regulated by other rules 
than in petty republics. Phœnicia 
carries on commerce, not only to 
ſupply her own wants but thoſe of 


foreign ſtates, As her territories are 


| ſmall, 
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tly 1 ſmall, her ſtrength conſiſts in making 
1)- herſelf uſeful and even neceſſary to 
ink all her neighbours ; her merchants 


bring from the remoteſt iſlands the 
& riches of nature, and diſtribute them 
afterwards among other nations. It 
is not her own ſuperfluities, but 
Z thoſe of other countries, which are 
the foundation of her trade. In a 
city like Tyre, where commerce 1s 
the only ſupport of the ſtate, all 
the principal citizens are traders; the 
merchants are the Princes of the 
republic : But in great empires, 
where military virtue and ſubordi- 
nation of ranks are abſolutely neceſ- * 
ſary, commerce ought to be encou- 
raged without being univerſal. To 
this end, it is neceſſary to eftabliſh 
companies, grant them privileges, 
8 and intruſt them with the general 
la commerce of the nation : They ſhould 
0 make ſettlements in remote iſlands, 
f and maintain a naval force for their 
defence againſt pyrates; Thoſe who 
Cw. cannot 
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cannot employ themſelves in trade 

ſhall lodge their money in theſe | 

public companies: The magiſtrates, i 

prieſts and military men cannot 
traffic without neglecting their pro- 
per employments and demeaning 
themſelves ; thoſe trading compa- 
nies ſhall be the depoſitaries of every 
private man's money, which thus 
united will produce an hundredfold. 
In-a kingdom that is fruitful, ſpaci- 
ous, populous and abounding with 
ſea ports, if the people are laborious I 
they may draw from the boſom of 
the earth immenſe treaſures, which | 
wou d be loſt by the negligence and 
ſloth of its inhabitants. By improv- 
ing the productions of nature by ma- 
nufactures the national riches are 
augmented ; and it is by carrying 
theſe fruits of induſtry to other na- 
tions that a ſolid commerce is eſta- 
bliſh'd in a great empire : But no- 
thing ſhould be exported to other 
countries but its ſuperfluities, nor 
I ” 
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any thing imported from them 
but what is purchas d with thoſe 
ſuperfluities. By this means the 
ſtate will never contract any debts 
abroad, the ballance of trade will 


be always on its ſide, and it will 
draw from other nations where- 
with to defray the expences of 
war; great advantages will be reap'd 
from commerce without deftroy- 
ing the diſtinction of ranks, or 
weakening military virtue: One 
of the chief accompliſhments of a 
Prince is to know the genius of 
his people, the productions of na- 
ture in his kingdom, and how to 


make the beſt advantage of them. 


Cyrus by his converſation with Ec- 
nibal and Amenophis learnt many 
uſeful notions and maxims in go- 
vernment which he had not met 
with in other countries; they 
were of great ſervice to him after 
the taking of Sardis, when he or- 
der'd gold money to be coin'd, and 

| turn'd 
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tum d the King of Lydia's treaſures 


into ſpecie *, 


Ihe next day Cyrus accompanied f 
the King of Tyre ſome furlongs from 
his capital to aſſiſt at the annual 


rites inſtituted. in commemoration of 


the death of Adonis. Between He- 
liopolis and Byblos there was a ſtately I 
temple conſecrated to Venus: On 
one ſide of the portal was plac'd a | 
ſtatue of the Goddeſs, ſhe leant her 
declining head on her left hand, 


grief appear'd in her countenance, | 


and tears ſeem'd to flow from her | 


eyes, which were turn d upon the 
ſtatue of her lover plac'd on the | 
other ſide; a ſtream of blood ſeem'd 
to ſpring from his heart, and to'dye 
the river Thammuz whoſe purple 
waters roll'd with impetuoſity to- 
wards the ſea. The frizes and the 
architraves were adorned with ſculp- 
tures in bas- relief, repreſenting the 


; 0 | | | 
See Sir Iſaac Newton's Chronol. p. 319. 
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chree metamorphoſes of the God- 
deſs, the hiſtory of her unfaith- 
4 fulneſs, and of all the cede of Ado- 
W nis's conſtancy. 

The temple was built of fine 
Parian marble ; its immenſe vault 
repreſented that of heayen; in the 
middle of it appeared the chariot of 
the ſun encircled by the planets, and 
at a greater diſtance the empyreum 
ſpangled with ſtars. Upon the altar 
ſtood a ſtatue of the Goddeſs; ſhe 


held in her hand the globe of che 


world, and upon her wonderful girdle 
were deſcrib'd the twelve conſtella- 
tions. The artiſt had animated the 
marble Þ ſuch a manner, that the 
ſtatue expreſs d three different paſſi- 
ons, according to the different points 
of view from whence it was beheld *; 
at a diſtance it was a noble and ma- 


The Venus of Medicis is ſaid in like man- 
ner to have three different aſ according 


to different points of view from which it is 
beheld. 


jeſtic 
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jeſtic beauty that ſeem'd to invite 
with a ſoft ſmile, accompany'd with 


a tender and modeſt look; upon a 


nearer view her face, turn'd towards 


the Eaſt, proclaim d the peaceful joy | 
of a ſoul that ſees the beauty of truth, 
poſſeſſes it and is poſſeſs d by it; 
when view'd from the other fide ſhe 
ſeem'd to turn away her eyes, and 
deſpiſe thoſe who durſt approach | 
her with a profane heart and impure | 
thoughts. In the ſculptures of the | 
altar, Love* under the ſhape of A- | 
donis ſeem'd to deſcend from hea- 
ven, his infant look ſpoke nothing 
but candor, innocence and ſimplici- 
ty; the virtues walk d befſe him, 
the muſes follow'd him, and the 
graces hover'd about him ; he had 
no bandage upon his eyes, and held 
in his hand a lighted torch to ſhew 


Since there are two Venus's, fays Plato, 
there muſt be two Loves, and he calls this Love 
the great God, Mi/as Dees ein 0 "Egws Y Har- 


a5 i Freig. Conviv. p. 178, 180. 
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that he enlightens at the ſame time 


that he inflames. 
When Cyrus enter'd the temple 
he found all the people, clad in 


EF mourning, in a cavern, where the 


image of a young man was lying 
upon a bed of flowers and odorife- 
rous herbs; nine days were ſpent in 
faſting, prayer and lamentations, after 
which the public ſorrow was changed 
into gladneſs; ; ſongs of joy Ae 
to weeping *, and the whole aſſem- 
bly began this ſacred hymn. © Ado- 
« nis is return'd to life, Urania 
« weeps no more, he is re-aſcended 
«to heaven, he will ſoon come 
© down again upon earth to baniſh 
« thence both crimes and miſeries 
« for ever. 

Cyrus was ſtruck with the and 
ſolemnity of the Tyrian rites ; he 
knew nothing of the hiſtory of Ve- 


A 


7 All theſe Tyrian rites are to be found in Lu- 
cian, St. Jerome, St. Cyril, Julius Firmicus, 
Macrobius and Procopius. See Diſc. p. 146. 
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tus and Adonis but by the Mytho- 
logy of the Greeks, and ſuſpected 
that they had debas'd it according, 
to their cuſtom: He defir'd Ame- 
nophis to explain to him the true 
meaning of the Phœnician ceremo- 
mes. The wiſe Egyptian fat down 
with the young Prince over againſt 
the great gate of the temple, in a 
place from whence they could ſee 
the ſtatues of the God and Goddeſs, 
with all the bas-reliefs that repre- 
ſented their adventures, and then 
ſaid: It is not long fince the Greeks 


were utter ſtrangers to letters, the 


muſes and the ſciences ; their un- 


derſtanding is ſtill young, they have 


no true knowledge of antiquity, 


they have disfigured all the myſ- 


teries of the ancient religion by their 
abſurd fictions and groſs images: 
The combats of Mythras, the mur- 
der of Oſiris, the death of Adonis, 
the baniſhment of Apollo and the 
labours of Hercules, repreſent to us 
the 
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the ſame truths; but different na- 
tions have painted them under dif- 
ferent ſimilitudes; what we learn 
of them from the Tyrian annals is 
as follows. | 

Before the formation of the ele- 
ments, the heavens and the earth, 
an eternal filence reign'd throughout 
all the etherial regions, and the muſic 
of the ſtars had not yet begun: The 
great God * Belus dwelt in an inac- 
ceſſible light with the Goddeſs? U- 
rania who inceflantly ſprang from 
his head, and with the God © Adonis 
whom he had engendred like unto 


Belus or Baali was anciently one of the 
names of the true God among the Hebrews. 
See Hoſea, chap. ii. Y. 16. and Selden de Diis 
Syris. cap. 1. Syntag. 2. | 
b Urania, Minerva and Iſis are the ſame. See 
Seld. ibid. cap. 4. e 
©” agwvis 3 apud Phenices unde Laco- 
nihus Kvgxs, id eſt Kue. Seld. ib. c. 11. A- 
donis comes from the word Adonai, one of 
the ten names of God. Vid. D. Hier. Ep. ad 
Marcell. This Adonis is the ſame with the Lo- 
gos of Plato, whom he defines ”Ex/ſovoy rd ſcbey 
W M AH ν αE¶. See Diſc. p. 61, 62. 
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himſelf. Belus being more and more 
charm'd with the beauty of his ſon, 
deſir d that there might be ſeveral 
miniatures and living images of him. 
Adonis animated by the power of 
Belus moulded ſome rays of light, 
and made ſuns, ſtars and number- 
leſs worlds inviſible to us; but as 
yet there were no inhabitants for 
them. He look d upon his mother 
and on a ſudden he ſaw ſpring out 
from the vaſt abyſs a beautiful flower 
which contain d the ſoul of the 
world: Adonis breathed upon it; 
what cannot the almighty breath of t 
a God? The flower ſwell d, ex- 
panded itſelf and was chang d into | 
a young Goddeſs whom — named 


r 


Urania after his mother. Tranſ- 7 
| 11 
ported with love and pleaſure, he | A 
\ « Pauſinias tells us that there were two Ura- O! 
nia's, the celeſtial Venus, and the Venus d- tl 
5pe@ia of the Greeks, or Vertoordia of the La- tl 
tins, which is as m much as to ſay, Venus con- 
wertens cor ſuum as well as aliorum. See Diſc. tl 
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would have preſented her to his fa- 
ther, but ſhe was not yet able to 
ſupport the ſplendor of the divine 
preſence, or to breathe the pure air of 
the empyreum. 

Adonis placed the young Goddeſs 


in a ſtar, in the centre of the uni- 


verſe, from whence ſhe could ſee 


the courſe of all the heavenly bodies, 
and hear the muſic of the celeſtial 
ſpheres: He then ſaid to her, Beau- 
tiful Urania, I love you, and deſign 
you for a more tranſcendent glory 
than what you at preſent enjoy; I in- 
tend to make you my ſpouſe, bleſs 
you with a happy race that ſhall 
people the heavens, and conduct 
you at laſt with all your children 
into the ſublime place above the 
ſtars where my father dwells: The 
only condition I require of you is, 
that you never wiſh to know more 
than what ſuits your preſent ſtate, 
that unreaſonable curioſity would 
endet you both unhappy and cri- 
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minal : Such are the immutable laws 
of Belus. Urania thought herſelf too 
happy to enjoy her felicity on ſuch 
eaſy terms; ſhe lov d Adonis more 
than all the glory that he promis'd 
her, the fight of her lover made her 
forget all his gifts; He look'd upon 
her with complacency, and by this 
look made her pregnant; ſhe became 
the mother of all the Divinities with- 
out ceaſing to be the immortal vir- 
gin; ſhe quickly peopled the ſtars 
with Gods and Goddeſſes, who had 
no other law but that of obeying 
the will-of Adonis, loving each other 
tenderly as the children of the ſame 
father, and aſpiring by their virtue 
to become one day worthy of ſee- 
ing the God Belus. 
Urania continu'd long faithful; 
ſhe follow d Adonis every where, he 
led her thro the immenſe ſpaces 
to ſhew her the numberleſs worlds 
which he had there produced; he 
often talk d with her of the fu perior 
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regions, and of the pleaſure which 
ſhe would one day feel in knowing 
him of whom all nature is but a 
faint image, in comparing the origi- 
nal with its pictures, and in ſeeing 
their various relations. Theſe diſ- 
courſes kindled in her the fatal cu- 
rioſity, ſhe began to be weary of her 
happineſs, and had no longer any 
reliſh for the pleaſiires ſhe enjoy de 
She durft not ſpeak, but Adonis per- 
ceiv d the firſt motions of her un- 
faithfulneſs, and endeavour d to ſtop 
its progreſs; ſhe grew penſive, me- 
lancholy, diſtruſtful, and broke out 
at laſt in theſe bitter complaints: 
Adonis, cruel Adonis | why did you 
give me the idea of a happineſs which 
makes me miſerable > You promis'd 
to carry me up to the empyreum, 
ſhew me the kingdom of your fa- 


ther, and make me partaker of his 


glory; you ſhould have conceal'd 
your deſigns from me, or have ac- 
compliſh'd them ſooner, Imprudent 
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Urania, reply d Adonis, you are go- 
ing to ruin yourſelf in ſpite of me, 
you are not yet capable of behold- 
ing the God Belus, you would not 
be able to ſupport the ſplendor of his 
preſence, he will be lov'd as he de- 
ſerves: before he manifeſts himſelf as 
he is; the ſmalleſt deſire, the leaſt 
motion contrary to his order is an 
incroachment on his rights. 

A vain curioſity and an ambitious 
deſire of knowing overcame the God- 
deſs, ſhe no longer beheld Adonis 
with the ſame complacency, ſhe no 
longer found the ſame charms in his 
company, ſhe receiv d his careſſes 
with coldneſs and indifference; he 
renewd all his endeavours to cure 
her diſtemper'd mind, but to no pur- 
poſe; ſhe forced him at length to 
leave her: The Gods are delicate in 
love, and cannot ſuffer a divided 
heart; he re- aſcended to his father 
and left her all alone, hoping that the 
pains of abſence would recover her 
„ "wo from 
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from her error. As ſoon as he was 


gone ſhe renew'd her complaints, 


and tormented herſelf with new re- 
flections; ſhe began to doubt, and 


by that doubting ſhe became dark- 


ned; ſhe ſuſpected all that Adonis 
had ſaid to her of his father and of 


the ſuperior regions to be only a 
chimera; ſhe forgot her origin and 
her dependent ſtate: To convince 


her of her error, ſhe was thrown 
down from the etherial regions into 


the ſphere of the ſun; ſhe drew after 
her the inhabitants of ſeven other 


ſtars; theſe luminous bodies loſt their 
light, became planets, and roll'd 
about the ſun to receive its influences: 
The Gods who inhabited them be- 
came Demi-Gods, and the Goddeſs 


Urania was condemn d to live in the 
moon ; ſhe now enjoy'd only a bor- 


row'd light, was clothed with an 
acrial and tranſparent body which 
the Greeks call the ſubtile vehicle of 
the ſoul; ſhe no longer breath'd as 

formerly 
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formerly the pure Æther, which 
made her life and nouriſhment; ſhe 
liv d upon nectar and ambroſia with 
the Demi- Gods, whom ſhe had drawn 
after her in her fall. Adonis ever 
faithful and ever loving deſcended 
into the ſun to be nearer to his be- 
jo Urania; he took the name of 
Apollo and try d ne means to make 
her ſenſible of her fault: Sometimes 


The was ſoſten' d, the yielded to the 


ſunts attraction, and brought her ſil- 
ver carr near his rays; then on a ſud- 
den ſhe chang d her entimerits and 
Wander d from him; ſhe became in- 
conſtant and fantaſtical, ſhe put on 
new forms according as ſhe retir'd 
from her lover or approached to him; 

ſhe at length gave way to her am- 
bition, We, made the inhabitants of 
the planets adore her under the name 


bf. a, Aſtarté, or the Queen of heaven, 


WT hs Urania ni odali Regina, "= * 
ſtare. id. Selden. de Diis. Syris. cap. 2. 1yntag. 
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By the laws of immutable fate it 
was neceſſary that the Goddeſs ſhould 
undergo\a new metamorphoſis as a 
puniſhment for her new crime: She 
fell. from the moon to the earth, and 
took the name of Venus. The in- 


habitants of the planets did not all 


follow her example, ſhe ſeduced but 
a {mall number of them, and theſe 
Demi-Gods became men, but men 
of the golden age, they were not yet 
guilty of groſs :crimes, they ſtill pre- 
ſerv'd ſome marks of their original 
nature, The Goddeſs by changing 
her element chang'd her food, in- 
ſtead of ambroſia ſhe fed only upon 
fruits, inſtead of drinking nectar ſhe 
quench'd her thirſt in limpid ftreams 
and clear fountains; ſhe had not as 
yet loſt either her tranſparency or her 
agility, ſhe could mount into the air 
when ſhe pleaſed, but ſhe could not 
riſe to the ſuperior regions. Adonis 
left the ſun, took the form of a young 
man, and came and dwelt with Ve- 
FF ö 
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nus upon earth: At firft ſhe did not 
diſcover who he was and fell in love 
with him; but having felt his divine 
influences ſhe knew 1 was afraid 
and fled from him: He purſu'd her, 
he call'd after her, and at laſt ſtopt 
her; but ſhe eſcaped him again: 


He could have employ d his almighty 


power, but the Gods will be lov'd 
by choice; he endeavour'd to touch 
her heart by complaints and tears, 
by careſſes and threats, but ſhe had 
no longer any taſte for the refin d 
delights of virtue; her firſt pride 
was now chang” deinto a“ profane 
love of pleaſure, and ſhe forc' d Az 
donis to quit her a third time. 
The inhabitants of the ſtars dis 
theſe repeated inſtances of Urariia's 
ingratitude, and began to be ſhaken 
in their obedience: Belus, ſaid they, 
has no ſuch averſion! to vice as. we 
imagin'd, ſince he does not puniſh 
it; ſince rebellion is not follow d by 
miſery why arc we ſubject to laws? 
| "mM 
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"Tis true Urania is no longer what ſhe 


was, but ſhe is ſtill a Goddeſs and 
ſtill happy ; provided we enjoy plea- 
ſure 'tis no matter upon what terms; 
independence and liberty heighten 
the xeliſh of the moſt vulgar enjoy- 
ments. An univerſal revolt w 

breeding thro' all the celeſtial re- 
gions, the deſigns of Belus were go- 
ing to be fruſtrated : He call'd up 
Adonis into that ſolitude: above the 
heavens where he liv'd with him be- 
fore the formation of the ſtars, and 
ſaid to him: I repent me to have 
drawn the imprudent Urania from 
her original flower, you ſee her in- 


gratitude and her obſtinacy notwith- 


ſtanding all your endeavours to re- 
claim her; univerſal harmony is 
diſturb'd, the celeſtial monarchy is 
ſhaken, and the heavenly ſpirits be- 
gin to deſpiſe my ſovereign laws : 
ſhould I pardon the inhabitants of 
the earth, my clemency would en- 
courage a new revolt, and the ſight 

4 of 
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of their impunity would have a bad 
influence on all the inhabitants of 
the ſtars, who already begin to mur- 


mur and to ſuſpect my goodneſs of 


indifferency with regard to crimes: 
I cannot vindicate the honour of my 
laws, nor confirm the immortals in 
their duty, without annihilating the 
unfaithful Goddeſs and all her re- 
bellious children. Theſe terrible 
words rent the vault of heaven, re- 
founded even to the abyſs, and 
frighted the kingdom of chaos and 
eternal night. Belus at length lifted 
up his ſcepter to replunge the earth 
and all its inhabitants into their ori- 
ginal nothing: Adonis threw himſelf 
at his father's feet, he with-held his 
avenging arm by theſe words: I love 
Urania notwithſtanding her unfaith- 
fulneſs, I ſee her errors and follies 
with grief, but her children are yours 
ſince they are mine ; -puniſh them, 
but do not entirely deſtroy them ; 
ſhould they enjoy a happy immor- 
5 e tality 
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tality upon earth, they would think 


no more of re- aſcending te heaven; 
curſe their habitation, blaſt its 3 
ty, expoſe the guilty race to ſickneſs 
and death, but let your puniſhments 
be remedies; all the celeſtial and 
terreſtrial Deities who know the 
crimes of Urania will fee alfo her 
miſery, and be confirmed in their 
duty by her puniſhment. He ſpoke, 
and ſuddenly the pillars of the . 
were ſhaken, the poles of the heaven 
chang d their ſituation, the ſun grew 
pale and retired to a greater diſtance, 
the moon and the five planets alter d 
their motions, thunder, winds and 
rain mingled and confounded the 
elements, the herbs and flowers fad- 
ed, the trees dry d up and wither d, 
the earth refus d its uſual bounty, 
the fruitfulneſs of nature degenerated 
into a horrible barrennelſs. 

Venus ſtruck with terror: fell into 
a long ſwoon, and when ſhe reco- 
ver d out of it beheld nothing but de- 


1 ſolation 
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ſolation all around her; ſhe found 
herſelf in a frightful deſert, upon the 
banks of the river Thammuz, whoſe 
plaintive murmurs ſeem d to pro- 
claim Urania's crime: her misfor- 
tunes did not change her heart, ſhe 
ſought to compenſate her real miſe- 
ries by creating herſelf imaginary 
pleaſures; ſhe Ad temples to be 
erected every where to her honour, 
ſhe invented impure ſacrifices and a 


prophane worſhip; her altars were 


quickly beſmear d with the blood | 


of harmleſs animals ; inſtead of odo- 
riferous herbs and exquiſite fruits, ſhe 
fed upon the fleſh of the victims, 
ſhe ſought for all ſorts of meats 


which might excite and nouriſh * 


ſenſuality, ſhe gave herſelf up t 

the blind inſtin& of pleaſure, ber 
blood grew thick, and flow'd no 
longer in her veins with the ſame 
freedom and amenity; the ſubtile 
vehicle of the ſoul was wrapt round 


with a eee and groſs body; 


Venus 


Assen 
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Venus could no longer fly in the 
air, ſhe loſt her lightneſs and tranſpa-- 
rency and became mortal ; her chil- 
dren ' underwent the ſame fate, ſhe 
ſaw many of them expire before her 
eyes by intemperance and volup- 
tuouſneſs; others hoping to ſhun 1 
decrees of fate heaped mountains up- 
on mountains, and endeavour d to 
ſcale heaven, but being ſtruck down 
and. gruſh'd by thunderbolts, they 
dug Ce: an abyſs in the boſom 
of chaos, where Pluto, their chief, 
erected. his. empire, and Venus was 
there adoxed under the name of 
Proſerpine. 

The Goddeſs became backs ſhe 
ran about the mountains and valleys, 
bewailed her children and worſhip- 
pers, and blaſphemed againſt Belus 
Adonis heard her, he left the .cele- 
ſtial regions and came down upon 
carth; *- perceived himata diſtance, 
and would haye thrown herſelf into 
the water to. hide herſelf from his 
Vol. II. 1 preſence, 
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preſence, but he ſtopp 
ſat down by her; ſhe held down 
her head with ſhame and confuſion 


and was afraid to look upon him; 
finding at laſt that he made her no 


reerch ſhe rais'd her eyes from 
the ground, but durſt not yet fix 


them upon his face; ſhe recover d 
heart by degrees, ſhe obſerv'd him 
nearly, ſhe beheld him pale, meagre 
and disfigured ; he had no longer 
any remains of his former beauty, 
he was cover d with wounds and 
bruiſes; he continu'd a long time 
Hlent, and ſhe durſt not ſpeak; at 
laſt he ſaid to her, Ah Venus, in- 
conſtant Venus! you bewail your 
own miſeries, but you are inſenſiblẽ 
to mine; to what a condition have 
you reduced' me? JUDGE OF YOUR 
GUILT BY MY SUFFERINGS; the 
God Belus was going to deſtroy you 
and all your race if I had not 


ſoften d him: I came down myſelf 


upon carth to make reparation for 


your 


d her and 


r 
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your offences againſt the immu- 
table laws of the empyreum, and 
to make war with all the monſters 
which your crimes have brought 
forth. I have kill'd the ſerpent Py- 
thon, the Nemean lyon, the hydra of 
Lerna which ſprang from your head 
when you became falſe, the Cen- 
taurs that devoured men, the Cy- 
clops who forged the thunderbolts, 
the wild boar of Erymanthus that 
wounded me with his murderous 
tusk, the Stymphalian birds that 
{poil'd the fruits. of the earth, and 
the dragon which had ſeiz d the 
garden of Heſperia; I have driven 
them all down into hell, and am go- 


ing to purſue them thither that T 


may complete my conqueſt: Ado- 
nis as he utter d theſe words fell 
into a mortal agony, a ſtream of 


bload guſh'd forth from his! Art 


1 yd Oſiris, Adonis, Apollo and Her- 


| cules are the different names of the middle God. 


See * p- 165 17. 
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and dyed the waters of the river 
Thammuz. All the children of Ve- 
nus aſſembled about him, he open d 
his eyes from time to time, and re- 
peated theſe words with a figh, 
JuDGE or YOUR GUILT BY My 
SUFFERINGS ; he continued thus 
many hours, and at laſt expired thro 
an exceſs of pain. His ſoul deſcended 
into hell to deliver Theſeus, Piri- 
thoiis, all the heroes vanquiſh'd by 


Pluto, and all the manes that ſuffer d 


in thoſe gloomy habitations. 

Venus bewail'd her lover for nine 
days and nine nights: She continued 
diſconſolate near the dead body, and 
could not tear herſelf away from 
it. Being at length exhauſted with 
grief ſhe fell into a profound ſleep, 
nor did ſhe awake 'till her ears were 
ſtruck by a heavenly voice ; ſhe 
look'd up and beheld Adonis in the 
air ſurrounded by all the heroes, and 
all the ſhades which he had brought 


back from the dark abode. He had | 
reſum d 
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reſum'd his firſt form and his pri- 
ſtine beauty ; he darted upon her a 
heavenly ray to reſtore her ſtrength 
and calm her ſpirit, and then ſaid to 
her: I have follow'd you, my dear 
Urania, I have follow'd you in all 
your wanderings ; I deſcended into 
the moon, upon earth, and even 
into hell to deliver you and your 
diſloyal children; I have ſuffer d 
all that a God can ſuffer in ſeeing 
your falſhood and inconftancy ; but 
you are now no longer inſenſible 
to my loye and I don't repent of 
my ſufferings; I leave you, but my 
Wiſdom ſhall never forſake you if 
you continue faithful to me; fare- 
wel, dear Urania, you can ſee me 
no more till you be transform'd 
into my image, the Gods are only 
enamour'd with their own beauty : 
You muſt ſuffer a thouſand miſeries 
before this happy metamorphoſis, nor 
can you re-aſcend to heaven but by 
the ſame way by which you fell from 

a 3 
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it; you muſt firſt be ſtripp'd of your 
terreſtrial body by ſufferings, diſeaſes 
and death; you ſhall then riſe to 
the regions of the moon where you 
will undergo a* ſecond death by the 
deſtruction of your aerial body; your « 
pure ſpirit, free and diſengag'd from 
every thing that could ſtop it, will 
fly away to the ſtars, where you will 
reſume your former beauty, but you 
muſt at length loſe even that before 
you are transform'd into my image. 
When you have undergone theſe 
three metamorphoſes, expiated your 
guilt by the purifying pains of each 
new transformation, practiſed upon 
earth, in the moon and in the ſtars, 
all the human, heraic and divine 
virtues, you ſhall aſcend with me 
into the ſublime place above the 
heavens, where you ſhall ſee the 
God Belus, and the Goddeſs my 
mother; virtue, truth and juſtice, 
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not as they are here below, but as 
they exiſt in him who js Being it- 
ſelf. Fear nothing, I will be preſent 
with you in all theſe ſtates, I will 


help you to ſupport. your ſufferings 


if you never ceaſe to invoke me: 


Thoſe of your children who ſhall 
imitate your example {hall re-aſcend 
with you to the fields of Hecate, 
the reſt ſhall deſcend to the gloomy 
kingdom of Pluto, and be there tor- 
1 till they are purify d from 
their crimes. I have chain d up the 
fierce Cerberus, henceforward he 
ſhall be only the vile inſtrument 
of my juſtice. *I have eſtabliſh d 
judges in hell, who will inflict pu- 
niſhments only to exterminate vice; 
they will not annihilate the eſſence 
of the ſoul, but reſtore it to a true 
exiſtence by purging it of all irre- 


gular paſſions, When your children 


+ See Diſc. p. 118. 
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have been * plunged nine times in 
the purifying waves of the burning 
Acheron, the chilling Styx, the bla 

Cocytus and the foaming Phlegeton, 


they ſhall at length drink the waters 


of the river Lethe, which will make 
them forget all their paſt miſeries 
and crimes. When there ſhalt be no 


longer any mortal or immortal, in 


hell, upon earth, or in the planets 
that is not purify'd and 'prepar'd to 
behold my father, I will then re- 
turn to baniſh all evils out of the 
univerſe, aboliſh hell, and re-efta- 
bliſh harmony throughout all the 
immenſity of ſpace ; in the mean 


Ergo exercentur pœnis, veterumque malorum 
Supplicia expendunt: Aliæ panduntur inanes 
Suſpenſæ ad ventos; aliis ſub gurgite vaſto 
Infectum eluitur ſcelus, aut exuritur igni. 

Donec longa dies perfecto temporis orbe 
Concretam exemit labem, purumque reliquit 
Atherium ſenſum, & aurai ſimplicis ignem. 
Has omnes ubi mille rotam volvere per annos 
Lethæum ad fluvium Deus evocat agmine magno 
Scilicet immemores ſupera ut tonvexa reviſant. 


En. I. 6. y. 740. 
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time aſſemble thoſe of 6 chil- 


dren who are willing to follow you, 
inſtitute feſtivals to my honour, and 
let them be annually celebrated with 
pomp to perpetuate the memory of- 
your unfaithfulneſs and of my love., 

Cyrus was overjoy'd to ſee that all 
nations were agreed in the doctrine 
of the three ſtates of the world, 
the three forms of the Divinity, and 
a middle God, who by his conflicts 
and great ſufferings was to expiate 
and exterminate moral evil and re- 
ſtore innocence and peace to the 
univerſe. 

While he was yet at Tyre couriers 
came from Perſia to inform him that 
Mandana was dying: This news 
obliged him to ſuſpend his journey 
to Babylon and to leave Phœnicia 
in haſte. At parting he embraced 
the King of Tyre: O Ecnibal! faid 
he, T envy neither your riches nor 


- 


8 magnificence; to be perfectly 


. 


appy, I defire only ſuch a friend 


as 
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as Amenophis. Cyrus and Araſpes 
croſs d Arabia Deſerta and a part of 
Chaldea ; they paſs'd the Tygris 
near the place where it joins the 
Euphrates, and entring Suſiana, ar- 
rivd in a few days at the capital 
of Perſia. Cyrus haſten'd to ſee his 
mother ; he found her dying, and 
gave himſelf up to grief, which he 
expreſs d by the moſt bitter com- 
plaints. The Queen b&ing tenderly 
affected with the ſight of her ſon, 
endeavour'd to moderate his affliction 
by theſe words: Comfort yourſelf, 
my ſon ; ſouls never die; they are 
only condemn'd for a time to ani- 
mate mortal bodies that they. may 
expiate the faults they have commit- 
ted in a former ſtate : The time of 
my expiation is at an end; I am 
going to re-aſcend to the ſphere of 
fire ; there I ſhall ſee Perſeus, Ar- 
baces, Dejoces, Phraortes, and all 
the heroes from whom you are de- 
ſcended ; I will tell them that you 


reſolve 
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reſolve to imitate them : There I 


ſhall ſee Caſſandana, ſhe loves you 
ſtill, death changes not the ſenti- 
ments of virtuous ſouls: We ſhall be 
always with you though inviſible, we 
will deſcend in a Tn and be your 
protecting genii; we will accompany 
you in the midſt of dangers; we will 
engage the virtues to attend you; 
we will preſerve you from all the 
errors and vices which corrupt the 
hearts of Princes: One day your do- 
minion will be extended and the 
oracles accompliſh d; O my ſon, 
my dear ſon, remember that you 
ought to have no other view in 
conquering nations than to eſta- 
bliſh among them the empire of vir- 


tue and reaſon. As ſhe utter d theſe 


laſt words, ſhe turn'd pale, a cold 
ſweat ſpread itſelf over all her limbs, 
death cloſed her eyes, and her ſoul 


flew away to the empyreum : She 


vas long lamented by all Perſia, and 


Cambyſes erected a ſtately monu- 
2 ment 
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ment to her memory. Cyrus's grief 
wore oft only by degrees and as ne- 
ceſſity oblig d him to apply himſelf 
to affairs of ſtate. 

Cambyſes was a religious and pa- 
cific Prince; he had never been out 
of Perſia, the manners of which 
were innocent and pure, but auſtere 
and rugged: He knew how to chuſe 
mmiſters capable of ſupphying what 
was defective in his own talents; but 
he ſometimes yielded himſelf up too 
blindly to their conduct from a diffi- 
dence of his own underftanding : 
He prudently tefolv'd that Cyrus 
ſhould himſelf enter into the admi- 
niſtration of affairs; and having ſent 
for him one day, faid to him: Your 
travels, my ſon, have improv'd your 
knowledge, and you -ought to em- 
ploy it for the good of your coun- 
try: You are deftin'd not only to 
govern this kingdom, but alſo, one 
day, to give law to all Aſia; you 
ſhould learn betimes the art of reign- 

ing, 
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ing, a ſtudy to which Princes ſel- 
dom apply themſelves; they aſcend 
the throne before they +l the 
duties of a King: I intruſt you with 
my authority, and will have you ex- 
erciſe it under my inſpection; the 
talents of Soranes will not be uſeleſs 
to you, he is the ſon of an able 
miniſter, who ſerv d me many years 
with fidelity ; he is young, but in- 
defatigable, knowing and qualify'd 
for all ſorts of employments. 

Under the government of Cam- 
byſes this hor had found it ne- 


ceſſary to appear virtuous, nay, he 


thought himſelf really ſo, but his 


virtue had never been put to the 
trial: Soranes did not himſelf know 
the excels to which his boundleſs 
ambition could carry him. When 
Cyrus apply'd himſelf to learn the 
ſtate and condition of Perſia, her 
military ſtrength, and her + 
both foreign and domeſtic, Soranes 
quickly &% with concern that he 

. Was 
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was going to loſe much of his au- 
thority under a Prince who had all 
the talents neceſſary for governing 
by himſelf ; he endeavour'd to cap- 
tivate the mind of Cyrus, and ſtu- 
died him a long time to diſcover 
his weakneſſes. The young Prince 
was not inſenſible to praiſe, but he 
lov'd to deſerve it; he had a taſte 
for pleaſure, but he was not a ſlave 
to it; he did not diſlike magnifi- 
cence, but he could refuſe himſelf 
every thing rather than oppreſs his 
people: Thus he was inacceſſible to 
flattery, and proof againſt volup- 


tuouſneſs and pomp. Soranes per- 


ceiv'd that there was no means to 
preſerve his credit with Cyrus, but 
by making himſelf neceſſary to him 
by his capacity: He diſplay d all 
his talents both in public and private 
councils ; he ſhew'd that he poſſeſs d 
the ſecrets of the wiſeſt policy, and 
at the ſame time could enter into 
that ſort of detail in buſineſs, the 

85 knowledge 
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knowledge of which is one of the 
chief qualifications of a miniſter; 


he prepared and digeſted matters 


with ſo much order and clearneſs 
that he left his maſter little to do. 
Any other Prince would have been 
charm'd to ſee himſelf excus'd from 
all application to buſineſs : But Cy- 
rus reſoly'd to ſee every thing with 
his own eyes; he had a confidence 
in his father's miniſters, but he would 
not blindly yield himſelf up to their 
counſels, When Soranes perceiv'd 
that the Prince would himſelf ſee 
every thing tothe bottom, he ſtudy'd 
to throw obſcurity over the moſt im- 
portant affairs, that he might make 
himſelf yet more neceſſary. Cyrus 
obſerv d the crafty conduct of this 
able and jealous miniſter, and ma- 
nag'd him with ſo much delicacy 
that he drew from him by degrees 
what he endeavour'd ſo artfully to 
conceal. When the Prince thought 
himſelf ſufficiently inſtructed, he let 
" $14 


SOranes 
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Soranes ſee that he would himſelf 
be his father's firſt miniſter; and in 
this manner moderated the authori- 
ty of that favourite without giving 
him any juſt cauſe of complaint. 
The ambitious Soranes was neverthe- 
leſs offended at the Prince's conduct, 
and could not, without mortal un- 
eaſineſs, ſee the fall of his credit 
and that he was no longer neceſſary; 
this was the firſt ſource of his diſ- 
content, which might have proy'd 
fatal to Cyrus if his virtue and pru- 
dence had not preſerv'd him from 
its effects. ISS 

Perſia had for ſome ages been in 
ſubjection to Media, but upon the 
marriage of Cambyſes with Man- 
dana, it had been ſtipulated that the 
King of Perſia ſhould for the future 
pay only a ſmall annual tribute as a 
mark of homage. From that time 


the Medes and Perſians had liv'd in 


perfect amity till the jealouſy of 


Cyaxares kindled the fire of diſcard. 
N The 
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The Median Prince was inceſſaut- 
ly calling to mind with vexation the 
oracles which were ſpread abroad 
concerning the future conqueſts of 
young Cyrus; he conſider d him 
as the deſtroyer of his power, and 
imagin'd already that he ſaw him 
entring Ecbatan to dethrone him 
he was every moment ſolliciting 
Aſtyages to prevent thoſe fatal pre- 
ditions, weaken the ſtrength of 
Perſia, and reduce it to its former 
dependence. Mandana, while ſhe 
liv'd, had ſo dextrouſly manag'd her 
father as to hinder an open rupture 
between him and Cambyſes : But 
as ſoon as ſhe was dead, Cyaxares 
renew d his ſollicitations with the 
Median Emperor. 

Cambyſes was inform'd of Cyax- 
ares's deſigns and ſent Hyſtaſpes to 
the court of Ecbatan, to repreſent 
to Aſtyages the danger of mutually 
weakening each other's power, while 
the Aſſyrians, their common enemy, 
Vol. II. K were 
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were forming ſchemes to extend 
their domination over all the Eaſt. 
Hyſtaſpes, by his addreſs, put a ſtop 
to the execution of Cyaxares's pro- 
jects, and gain'd Cambyſes time to 
make his preparations in caſe of a 
rupture. The Prince of Media ſee- 
ing that the wiſe counſels of Hy- 
ſtaſpes were favourably liſten'd to by 
his father, and that there was no 
means ſuddenly to kindle a war, 
attempted by other ways to weaken 
the power of Perſia : Being inform'd 
of Soranes's diſcontent, he endea- 
vour'd to gain him by an offer of 
the firſt dignities in. the empire. 
Soranes at firſt was ſhock'd at the 
very thought ; but being afterwards 
deceiv'd by his reſentment, he knew 
not himſelf the ſecret motives upon 
which he acted ; his heart was not 
yet become inſenſible to virtue, but 
his lively imagination transform'd 
objects, and repreſented them to 
him in the colours neceſſary to flat- 
ter 
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ter his ambition; at length he got 


the better of all remorſe by reaſon- 


ing witli himſelf, that Cyaxares would 
one day be his lawful Emperor, and 
that Cambyſes was but a tributary 
maſter. There is nothing which we 
cannot perſuade ourſelves to think 
when blinded and drawn away by 
ſtrong paſſions. Thus he entred by 
degrees into a cloſe correſpondence 
with Cyaxares, and ſecretly em- 
ploy'd all means to render Cyrus's 
adminiſtration odious to the Per- 
ans. : 

Cyrus had rais'd Araſpes to the 
firſt dignities in the army, upon ac- 


count of his capacity and talent for 


war; but he would not bring him 
into the ſenate, becauſe it was a 
law in Perſia that no ſtranger ſhould 
ſit in the ſupreme council. The per- 
fidious Soranes nevertheleſs preſs'd 
the young Prince to infringe this 
law, knowing that it would be a 


ſure means to excite the jealouſy 
K 2 of 
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of the Satraps and to ſtir them up 
againſt Cyrus. You have need, ſaid 
he to him, of a man like Araſpes 
in your council : I know that good 
policy and our rules forbid the in- 
truſting of ſtrangers with the com- 
mand of an army and the ſecrets of 
ſtate at the ſame time ; but a Prince 
may diſpenſe with the laws when 
he can fulfil the intention of them 
by more ſure and eaſy ways, and 
he ought never to be the ſlave of 
rules and cuſtoms: Men ordinarily 
act either from ambition or intereſt ; 
load Araſpes with dignities and 

riches; by that means you will make 
Perſia his country, and will have no 
reaſon to doubt his fidelity. Cyrus 
was not aware of Soranes's ſecret 
deſign, but he lov'd juſtice too well 
to depart from it. I am perſuaded, 
anſwer'd the Prince, of the fidelity 
and capacity of Araſpes ; I love him 
ſincerely, but tho my friendſhip 
were capable of making me ** 
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p the laws in his favour, he is too 
d much attach'd to me ever to accept 
- a dignity, which might excite the 
d jealouſy of the Perſians, and give 
them cauſe to think that I was in- 
1- fluenc'd by particular inclination and 


of friendſhip in affairs of ſtate. 
Soranes having in vain attempted 
to engage Cyrus to take this falſe 
ſtep, endeavour'd to ſurpriſe him 
another way, and to create a miſ- 
underſtanding between him and his 
y father: He artfully made him ob- 
; |} ferve the King's imperfections, his 
d want of capacity and genius, and 
« | 

0 


the neceſſity of purſuing other max- 
ims than his. The mild and peace- 
8 ful government of Cambyſes, ſaid he 
t to the Prince, is incompatible with 
noble views; if you content yourſelf 
, like him with a pacific reign, how 
y will you become a conqueror ? Cy- 
n rus made no other uſe of theſe in- 
D ſinuations than to avoid the rocks 
£ upon which Cambyſes had fplit; | 
E 1 5 he | 
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he did not leſſen his deference and 
| ſubmiſſion to his father whom he ten- 
derly lov'd ; he reſpected him even 
in his failings which he endeavour'd 
to conceal; he did nothing without 
his orders, but conſulted him in ſuch 
a manner, as at the ſame time to 
give him a juſt notion of things ; 
he frequently diſcours'd with him 
in private, that the King might be 
able to decide in public. Camby- 
ſes had judgment enough to diftin- 
guiſh and make himſelf maſter of 
| I. excellent advices of his ſon, who 
employ'd the ſuperiority of his ge- 
| nius only to make his father's com- 
mands reſpected, and never diſ- 
| play'd his talents but to ſtrengthen 
| the King's authority : So admirable 
a behaviour greatly increaſed Cam- 
by ſes's affection and eſteem for him, 
and his confidence in him; the 
Prince never abus'd it, but conti- 
nued the ſame conduct, in which 
he thought he did nothing more than 
his 2 Soranes, 
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Soranes, enraged to ſee all his 


ſchemes fruſtrated, endeavour'd ſe- 


cretly to raiſe a diſtruſt in the minds 
of the Satraps, as if the Prince would 
incroach upon their rights and ruin 
their authority ; and in order to aug- 
ment their jealouſy, he endeavour'd 
to inſpire Cyrus with deſpotic prin- 
ciples. You are deſtin'd by the Gods, 
ſaid he, to ſtretch your empire one 
day over all the Eaſt; in order to 
a happy execution of this deſignu you 
ſhould accuſtom the Perſians to a 
blind obedience ; captivate the Sa- 


traps by dignities and pleaſures ; 


put them under a neceſſity of fre- 
quenting your court if they would 
partake of your favours ; get the ſo- 
vereign authority by degrees into 
your own hands; abridge the rights 
of the ſenate, leave it only the pri- 
vilege of giving you counſel: A 
Prince ſhould not abuſe his power, 
but he ought never to ſhare it with 
his ſubje&s; monarchy is the moſt 

K 4 perfect 
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perfect kind of government; the 
true ſtrength of a ſtate, ſecrecy in 
councils, and expedition in enter- 
prizes, depend upon the ſovereign 
power's being lodged in a ſingle 
perſon: A petty republic may ſubſiſt 
under the government of many heads, 
but great empires can be form d only 
by the abſolute authority of one; 
other principles are the chimerical 
ideas of weak minds, who are con- 
ſcious of their want of capacity to 
execute great deſigns. 

The Prince was ſhock' d at this 
diſcourſe, but conceal'd his indigna- 
tion out of prudence, and dextrouſly 
breaking off the converſation, left 
Soranes in a perſuaſion that he re- 
liſh'd his maxims. As ſoon as Cyrus 
was alone, he made deep reflections 
on all that had paſs d; he cal]l'd to 
mind the conduct of Amaſis, and 
began to ſuſpect Soranes's fidelity; 
he had not indeed any certain proofs 
of his perfidiouſneſs; but a man 

who 
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who had the boldneſs to ſuggeſt to 


him ſuch counſels ſeem'd very dan- 
gerous at leaſt, tho' he ſhould not 
be a traitor. The young Prince by. 
degrees excluded this miniſter from 
' the ſecret of affairs, and ſought for 
pretences to remove him from about 
his perſon, yet without doing any 
thing to affront him openly. Soranes 
quickly perceiv'd this change, and 
carry'd his reſentment to the laſt 
extremities; he perſuaded himſelf 
| that Araſpes was going to be put in | 
his place, that Cyrus intended to 
make himſelf abſolute maſter in | 
Perſia, and that this was the Prince's 
ſecret view in diſciplining his troops 
with ſo much exactneſs. The jea- 
louſy and ambition of Soranes blind- 
ed him to ſuch a degree, that he ima- 
gin'd he did his duty in practiſing 
the blackeſt treaſons. He inform'd 
Cyaxares of all that paſs'd in Perſia; 
the augmentation of his forces, the 
n which were making for 
war, 
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war, and Cyrus's deſign of extend- 
ing his empire over all the Eaſt, un- 
der pretext of accompliſhing certain 
pretended oracles, by which he im- 
pos'd upon the people. Cyaxares 
made advantage of theſe advices to 
alarm Aſtyages, and to inſinuate un- 
eaſineſs and diſtruſt into his mind; 
Hyſtaſpes was order d away from the 
court of Ecbatan, and the Emperor 
threaten d Cambyſes with a bloody 
war, if he did not conſent to pay 
the ancient tribute, and return to 
the ſame dependence from which 
Perſia had been ſet free, upon his 
marriage with Mandana: Camby- 
ſes s refuſal was the ſignal of the 
war, and preparations were made on 
both fides*. 

In the mean while Soranes en- 
deavour'd to corrupt the chief offi- 
cers of the army and weaken their 


* Xenophon has ſuppreſs'd this war, but He- 
rodotus and other hiſtorians mention it. See 
M. Freret's letter. 
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courage, by inſinuating that Aſtyages 
was their lawful Emperor, that the 
ambitious deſigns of Cyrus would 
ruin their country, and that they 
could never make head againſt the 
Median troops, who. would over- 
whelm them with numbers. He con- 
tinu'd likewiſe to increaſe the diſtruſt 
of the ſenators, by artfully ſpread- 
ing a rumour among them, that Cy- 
rus undertook this war againſt his 
grandfather, only to weaken their 
authority, and to uſurp an abſolute 
power. He conceal'd all his plots 
with ſuch art, that it was almoſt im- 
poſſible to diſcover them; every 
thing he ſaid was with ſo much cau- 
tion, that there was no ſeeing into 
his ſecret intentions ; nay there were 
certain moments in which he did 
not ſee them himſelf, but thought 
he was fincere and zealous for the 
public good : His firſt remorſes re- 
turn'd from time to time, but he 
ſtifled them by perſuading —— 

| * 
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that the ill defigns he imputed to 


the Prince were real. Cyrus was 
quickly inform'd of the murmurs 
of the people; the army was ready 
to revolt, it was doubtful whether 
the ſenate wou'd give the neceſſary 
ſubſidies, and the Emperor of the 
Medes was upon the point of entring 
Perſia at the head of ſixty thouſand 
men: The Prince was in the greateſt 
grief to ſee the cruel extremities to 
which his father was reduced, and 
the neceſſity of taking arms againſt 
his grandfather. 


Cambyſes obſerving the Prince's 


ſtruggles between nature and duty 
faid to him, You know, my ſon, all 
that I have done to ſtifle the firſt 
ſeeds of our differences; I have la- 
bour'd to no purpoſe ; the war is 
inevitable; our country ought to be 
preferr d to our family; hitherto 
you have aſſiſted me in buſineſs by 
your prudence, you muſt now give 
proofs of your courage: Would my 


age 
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age allow me to appear at the head 
of our troops, yet my preſence wou'd 
be neceſſary here to keep the people 
in awe; go, my ſon, go and fight 
for your country; ſhew yourſelf the 


defender of its liberty, as well as the 


preſerver of its laws; ſecond the de- 
ſigns of heaven, render yourſelf wor- 
thy to accompliſh its oracles; begin 
by delivering Perſia before you think 
of extending your conqueſts; let the 
nations ſee the effects of your cou- 
rage, and admire your moderation 
in the midſt of triumphs, that they 
may not hereafter fear your victories. 
Cyrus encourag'd by the magna- 
nimous ſentiments of Cambyſes, and 
aided by the counſels of Harpagus 
and Hyſtapes, two generals of equal 
experience, form'd an army of thirty 
thouſand men, compos' d of com- 
manders, with whoſe fidelity he was 
well acquainted, and veteran troops 
of known bravery. As ſoon as all 
preparations were made, they begs 

1 J 
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by facrifices and other religious rites. 
Cyrus after this drew up his troops 
in a ſpacious plain near the capital, 
aſſembled the ſenate and the Sa- 
traps, and with a ſweet and majeſtic 


air thus harangued the officers of 
his army. | 


War is unlawful when it is not ne- 


ceſſary; that which we at preſent 
undertake, is not to ſatisfy ambition 
or the deſire of domination, but to 
defend our liberties: Tis true your 
enemies underſtand military diſci- 
pline, and they ſurpaſs us in num- 
ber; but they are ſoften'd by luxu- 
and a long peace ; your ſouls are 
full of that noble ardour which makes 
men deſpiſe death when they are to 
fight for liberty; your ſevere life has 
accuſtom'd you to fatigue; nothing 
is impoſſible to thoſe whom no ſut- 
ferings nor difficult enterprizes can 
diſhearten : As for me, I will diſ- 
tinguiſh myſelf from you in no- 
thing but in leading the way thro' 
2 labours 
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labours and dangers ; all our pro- 
ſperities and all our misfortunes ſhall 
hereafter be common. He then turn'd 
to the ſenators, and with a fierce 
and ſevere countenance ſaid, Cam- 
byſes is not ignorant of the intrigues 
at the court of Ecbatan, to ſow jea- 
louſy and diſtruſt in your minds ; he 
knows that you heſitate about giving 
him ſubſidies, but having foreſeen 


the war he has taken his precautions, 


one battle will decide the fate of 
Perſia, he does not want your aſſiſt- 
ance: However, remember that the 
liberty of your country is at pre- 
ſent in queſtion; is not this liberty 
more ſecure in the hands of my 
father your lawful Prince, than in 
thoſe of the Emperor of the Medes, 
who holds all the neighbouring Kings 
in a tributary dependence? If Cam- 
byſes ſhould be vanquiſh'd, your 
privileges are loſt for ever; if he 
prove victorious they will be pre- 


{erv'd to you, unleſs you force the 


Juſtice 
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Juſtice of a Prince, whom you have 


incens'd by your ſecret cabals, to de- 
prive you of them. The Prince by 
this diſcourſe intimidated ſome, con- 
firm'd others in their duty, and u- 
nited all in one deſign of contribut- 
ing to the preſervation of their coun- 
try. Soranes appear d more zealous 
than any, and earneſtly requeſted 
to have ſome command in the army : 
But as Cyrus had not conceal'd from 


Cambyſes his juſt ſuſpicions of that 


miniſter, the King did not ſuffer 


himſelf to be impos'd upon by ap- 
pearances ; under pretext of pro- 
viding for the ſecurity of the ca- 
pital, he kept him near his per- 
ſon, but gave orders to watch his 
conduct; ſo that Soranes was a pri- 


ſoner without perceiving it. 


Cyrus having learnt that Aſtyages 
had march'd his troops through the 
deſarts of Iſatis in order to enter 
Perſia, prevented him by a moſt ſur- 
priſing diligence : He croſs d over 


craggy 
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craggy mountains, the paſſes of 
which he ſecur'd, and gain'd the 
plains of Paſagarda by ſuch routs 
as wou'd have been impracticable 
to any other than an army ac- 
cuſtom'd to fatigue, and conducted 
by fo active and vigilant a general. 
Cyrus ſeiz d the moſt advantageous 
poſts, and encamp'd near a ridge of 
mountains which defended him on 
one ſide, fortifying himſelf on the 
other by a double entrenchment: 
Aſtyages quickly appear'd, and en- 
camp'd in the ſame plain near a 
lake, and the two armies continued 
in ſight of each other for ſeveral 
days. Cyrus could not without great 
concern look forward to the conſe- 
quences of a war againſt his grand- 
father, and therefore employ'd this 
time in ſending to Aſtyages's camp 
a Satrap, named Artabaſus, who 
ſpoke to the Emperor in the fol- 
lowing manner: Cyrus, your grand- 
fon, has an abhorrence of the war 
Vol. II. Rs © which 
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which he has been forc'd to under- 
take againſt you: He has neglected 
nothing to prevent it, nor will refuſe 
any means to put an end to it; he 
is not deaf to the voice of nature, 
but he cannot ſacrifice the liberty 
of the Perſians; he would willingly 
reconcile by an honourable treaty 
the love of his country with filial 
affection; he is in a condition to 
make war, but at the ſame time is 
not aſham' d to ask peace. The Em- 


peror ſtill irritated by Cyaxares, per- 


ſiſted in his firſt reſolution, and 
Artabaſus return d without ſucceed- 
ing in his negotiation. 

Cyrus ſeeing himſelf reduc'd to 
the neceſſity of hazarding a battle, 
and knowing of what importance 
it is in affairs of war, to deliberate 
with many, to decide with few and 
to execute with ſpeed, aſſembled his 
principal officers and heard all their 
opinions; he then took his reſolu- 
tion, which he communicated only 

to 
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to Hyſtaſpes and Harpagus. The day 
following he caus'd a rumour to be 
ſpread in the army of the enemy, 
that he intended to retire, not dar- 
ing to engage with unequal forces. 
Before he left the camp he order d 
the uſual ſacrifices to be offer d; he 
made libations of wine, and all the 
chief officers did the ſame: He gave 
for the Word, MyrHRAS THE 
CONDUCTOR AND SAVIOUR, and 
then mounting his horſe commanded 
every man to his poſt. The ſoldiers 
cuiraſſes were compos'd of plates of 
iron of divers colours, and like the 
ſcales of fiſh ; their caſques were of 


braſs, adorn'd with a great white 


feather ; over their ſhields made of 
willow twigs interwoven, hung their 
quivers ; their darts were ſhort, their 
bows long, their arrows made of 
canes, and their ſcymitars hung upon 
their right thighs. The royal ſtan- 
dard was a golden eagle with its 
wings expanded ; the Kings of 
E 1 Perſia 
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Perſia have ever ſince had the 
ſame. | 
Cyrus decamp'd by night, and ad- 
vanced in the plains of Paſagarda ; 
Aſtyages imagining that the Prince 
fled before him, made haſte to come 
up with him by ſun-riſing; Cyrus 
on a ſudden drew up his army in 
order of battle, and only twelve 
deep, that the javelins and darts of 
the laſt rank might reach the ene- 
my, and that all the parts might ſup- 
port and aſſiſt each other without 
confuſion : He choſe out of each bat- 
talion a ſelect company, of which 
he form'd a triangular Phalanx, after 
the manner of the Greeks; he placed 
this body of reſerve behind his ar- 
my, commanding it not to ſtir till 
he himſelf ſhould give expreſs or- 
ders. The plain was cover'd with 
duſt and ſand, and the North-wind 
blew hard. Cyrus by wheeling a 
little poſted his army ſo advanta- 
geouſly, that the riſing duſt was 
4 driven 
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driven full in the faces of the Medes, 
and favour'd his ſtratagem; Har- 
pagus commanded the right wing, 
Hyſtaſpes the left, Araſpes the cen- 
tre, and Cyrus was preſent every 
where. The army of the Medes was 
compos'd of ſeveral ſquare batta- 
lions thirty deep, all ſtanding cloſe 
to be the more impenetrable; in 
the front were the chariots, with 
great ſcythes faſten'd to the axle- 
trees. F 
Cyrus order'd Harpagus and Hy- | 
ſtaſpes to extend the two wings by 
degrees, in order to incloſe the 
| Medes. While he was ſpeaking he 
| heard a clap of thunder: We fol- 
low thee great Oromazes, cry d he, 
and in the ſame inſtant began the 
hymn of battle, to which all the 
N troops anſwer d with loud ſhouts, 
þ invoking the God Mythras. Cyruss 
army preſented its front in a ſtrait 
line to deceive Aſtyages ; but the 
centre marching {lower and the 
L 3 wings 
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wings faſter, the whole was ſoon 
form'd into a creſcent. The Medes 
broke through the firſt ranks of the 
centre, and advanced to the laſt ; 

they began already to cry, Victory 
but then Cyrus advanc'd with his 
body of reſerve, while Harpagus and 
Hyſtaſpes ſurrounded the enemy on 
all ſides, and the battle was renew 'd. 
The triangular Phalanx of the Per- 
ſians pierced the battalions of the 
Medes, and turn'd aſide their cha- 
riots: Cyrus mounted on a foam- 
ing ſteed, flew from rank to rank; 

the fire 5 his eyes animated the fol- 
diers, and the ſerenity of his coun- 
tenance baniſh'd all fear: In the 
heat of battle he was active, calm 
and preſent to himſelf; he ſpoke 
to ſome, encouraged others by ſigns, 
and kept every one in his poſt. The 
Medes being ſurrounded on all ſides 
were attack'd in front, in rear and 
in flank ; the Perſians cloſed in 
upon them and cut them in pieces; 


nothing 
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nothing was heard but the claſhing 
of arms and the groans of the dy- 
ing; ſtreams of blood cover d the 
plain; deſpair, rage and cruelty 
ſpread ſlaughter and death every 
where: Cyrus alone felt a generous 
pity; Aſtyages and Cyaxares being 
taken priſoners, he gave orders to 
ſound a retreat and put an end to 
the battle. | 

Cyaxares, inflam'd with rage and 
with all the paſſions that take hold 
of a proud mind when fallen from 
its hopes, would not ſee Cyrus: He 
-pretended to be wounded, and ſent 
to ask permiſſion to return to Ec- 
batan, to which Cyrus conſented. 
Aſtyages was conducted. with pomp 
to the capital of Perſia, not like a 
conquer d Prince, but like a victo- 
rious one: Being no longer impor- 
'tund by the evil counſels of his 
ſon, he made a peace, and Perſia 
- was declar'd a free kingdom for ever; 
this was the firft ſervice that Cyrus 
To ES. did 
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did his country. The ſucceſs of this 
war, {0 contrary to the expectation 
of Soranes, open'd his ęyes. Had 
the event been anſwerable to his 
defires, he would ſtill have conti- 
nued in his perfidiouſneſs; but find- 
ing that his projects were diſcon- 
certed, and that it was impoſſible to 
conceal them any longer, he ſhrunk 
with horror to behold the dreadful 
condition into which he had brought 
himſelf, the crimes he had com- 
mitted, and the certain "diſgrace 
which would follow : Not able to 
endure this proſpect, he fell into 
deſpair, kill d himſelf, and left a 
fad example to poſterity of the ex- 
ceſſes to which boundleſs ambition 
may carry the greateſt genius s, even 
when their hearts are not entirely 
corrupted. After his death Cyrus 
was rw d of all the particulars 
of his treachery. The Prince, with- 
put applauding himſelf for hav- 
ing early {een into the character 


ef 
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of this miniſter, beheld with con- 
cern and lamented the unhappy 
condition of man, who often loſes 
all the fruit of his talents, and ſome- 
times precipitates himſelf into the 
greateſt crimes, by giving way to 


an unruly imagination and a blind 


ion. 

As ſoon as the peace was concluded 
Aſtyages return d into his own do- 
minions. After his departure Cyrus 
aſſembled the ſenators, Satraps, and 
all the heads of the people, and ſaid 
to them in the name of the King: 
My father's arms have ſet Perſia free 
from all foreign dependence. He 
might now, with a victorious army 
at his devotion, deſtroy your privi- 
leges and govern with abſolute au- 
thority; but he abhors ſuch maxims: 
It is only under the empire of Ari- 
manius that force alone preſides; 
Princes are the images of the great 
Oromazes, and ought to imitate his 
condudt 3 his ſovereign reaſon is the 


rule 
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rule of his will: How wiſe and juſt 
ſoever Princes may be, they are ſtill 
but men, and conſequently have pre- 
judices and paſſions; nay, were they 
exempt from theſe, they cannot ſee 
and hear every thing; they have 
need of faithful counſellors to in- 
form and aſſiſt them. Tis thus that 
Cambyſes reſolves to govern; he 
will reſerve no more power than is 
neceſſary to do good, and chuſes to 
have ſuch reſtraints as may hinder 
him from doing ill: Senators, ba- 
niſh your fears; lay aſide your di- 
ſtruſts; recognize your King: He 
preſerves all your rights to you aſ- 
ſiſt him in making the Perſians hap- 
py; he deſires to reign over free 
children and not over ſlaves. At 
theſe words joy was diffus d through 
the whole aſſembly. Some cry'd 
out, Is not this the God Mythras 
himſelf come down from the empy- 
reum to renew the reign of Oro- 
Mazes ? Others, diſloly'd in tears, 

2 _ 
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were unable to ſpeak: The old men 
look d on him as their ſon, the young 
men call'd him father; all Perſia 


ſeem' d but one family. It was thus, 
that Cyrus avoided all the ſnares, 


of Soranes, triumph'd over the plots 
of Cyaxares, and reſtored liberty to 
the Perſians : He never had recourſe 
to cowardly artifice, or mean diſſi- 
mulation unworthy of great ſouls. 
Aſtyages died ſoon after his re- 
turn to Ecbatan, and left the empire 
to Cyaxares. Camby ſes foreſeeing 
that the turbulent and jealous ſpirit 
of that Prince would ſoon excite 


new diſturbances, reſolv'd to ſeek an 
alliance with the Aſſyrians. The 


Emperor of Media and the King of 


Babylon had been for an hundred 


years paſt the two rival powers of 
the Eaſt; they were continually en- 


deavouring to weaken each other in 


order to become maſters of Aſia. 


Cambyſes, who knew his ſon's abi- 


lities, propos d to him that he ſhould 
80 
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go in perſon to the court of Na- 
buchodonoſor, to treat with Amytis, 
the wife of that Prince and ſiſter of 
Mandana ; ſhe govern'd the king- 
dom during the King's madneſs. Cy? 
rus had been hinder'd from going 
thither ſome years before by his mo- 
ther's ſickneſs: He was exceedingly 
pleaſed with a journey to Babylon, 
not only that he might ſerve his 
country, but that he might likewiſe 
have an opportunity of converſing 
with the Hebrews, whole oracles (as 
he had learn'd from Zoroaſter) con- 
tain'd predictions of his future great- 
neſs; and he had no leſs defire to 
ſee the miſerable condition of King 
Nabuchodonoſor, the report of which 
was ſpread over all the Eaſt. Having 
fill'd the council and ſenate with 
men of approv'd loyalty and capa- 
city, he wk Perſia, croſs' d Sultana, 
and ſoon arriv d at Babylon, 


THE 
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ABYLON, the ſeat of the 
Aſſyrian monarch, had been 
founded by Semiramis, but Nabu- 
chodonoſor had given it its princi- 
pal beauties. This Conqueror after 
long and difficult wars, finding 
himſelf in perfect: tranquillity, ap- 
ply d his thoughts to make his capi- 
tal one of the wonders of the world. 
It was ſituated in a vaſt plain, wa- 
ter d by the Euphrates; the canals 
cut from this river inade the fruit- 
fulneſs of the ſoil ſo great, that it 

yielded 
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yielded the King as much as the half 
of his empire. The walls of the city 
were built of large brick, cemented 
together with Bitumen, or a ſlime 
ariſing out of the earth, which in 
time became harder than marble; 
they were fifty cubits thick, two 
hundred high, and form'd a perfect 
ſquare twenty leagues in compaſs; 
an hundred and fifty towers, rais'd 
at certain diſtances upon theſe inac- 
ceſſible walls, commanded all the 
country round about; an hundred 
gates of braſs regularly diſpos d o- 

n'd to an innumerable multitude 
of people of all nations; fifty great 
ſtreets travers d the city from fide to 
ſide, and by croſſing each other 
form'd above ſix hundred large divi- 
ſions, in which were ſtately palaces, 
delightful gardens and magnificent 
{quares. The Euphrates flow'd thro' 
the middle of Babylon, and over 


See Herod. lib. 1. Diod. Sic. lib. 2. Q. 
Curt. lib. 5. and Prideaux. 1 
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that river was a bridge built with 
ſurpriſing art ; at its two extremi- 
ties were two palaces, the old one 
to the Eaſt, the new one to the 
Weſt; near the old palace was the 
temple of Belus, from the centre of 
this building roſe a - pyramid fax 
hundred foot high, and compos'd of 
eight towers one above another; 
from the top of this pyramid, the 
Babylonians obſerv'd the motion of 
the ſtars, which was their favourite 
ſtudy, and by which they made 
themſelves famous in other nations, 
At the other end of the bridge ſtood 
the new palace, which was eight 
miles in circuit; its famous hanging 
gardens, which were ſo many large 
terraſſes one above another, roſe like 
an amphitheatre to the height of 
the city walls; the whole maſs was 
{ſupported by divers arches built upon 


M5 other arches, all cover'd with broad 


ſtones ſtrongly. cemented, and over 
them was firſt a layer of reed mix'd 
I with 
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with bitumen, then two rows of 
bricks, and over theſe thick ſheets 
of lead, which made the whole im- 

netrable to rain or any moiſture ; 
the mould which cover'd all was of 
that depth as to have room enough 
for the greateſt trees to take root 
in it: In theſe gardens were long 
walks, which ran as far as the eye 
could reach; bowers, green plots 
and flowers of all kinds; canals, 
baſons and aqueducts to water and 
adorn this place of delights; a moſt 
ſurpriſing collection of all the beau- 
ties of nature and art. 

The author or rather the creator 
of ſo many prodigies, equal to Her- 
cules in bravery, and ſuperior to the 
greateſt men by his genius, was, 
after incredible ſucceſſes, fallen into 
a kind of madneſs; he imagin' d him- 
ſelf transform'd into a beaſt, and had 
all the fierceneſs of one. As ſoon as 
Cyrus was arrivd at Babylon, he 
went to ſee Queen Amytis : This 

Princeſs 
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Princeſs had for near ſeven years 
been plunged in a deep ſadneſs; but 
ſhe was beginning to moderate her 
orief, becauſe the Hebrews, who 
were then captives in the city, had 
promis'd her that the King ſhould 
be cur'd in a few days. The Queen 
was waiting that happy moment with 
great impatience ; the wonders ſhe 
had ſeen perform'd by Daniel made 
her confide in what he ſaid. Cyrus, 
from a reſpe&tful conſideration of 
the affliction of Amytis, avoided 
ſpeaking to her concerning the prin- 
cipal deſign of his journey; he was 
ſenſible that it was not a favourable 
conjuncture to treat of political af- 
fairs, and waited for the King's cure, 
tho' with little hopes: In the mean 
while he endeavour'd to ſatisfy his 
curioſity touching the religion and 
manners of the Iſraelites. Daniel 
was not then at Babylon, but was 
gone to viſit and conſole the He- 


| brews diſpers d throughout Aſſyria. 
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Amytis made Cyrus acquainted with 
an illuſtrious Hebrew named Elea- 
zar: The Prince being inform'd that 
the people of God did not look upon 
the King's frenzy as a natural diſtem- 
per, but as a puniſhment from hea- 
ven, deſir d the Hebrew Philoſopher 

to tell him the reaſon of it. 
Nabuchodonoſor, ſaid the He- 
brew Sage, being led away by im- 
pious men who were about him, 
came at length to ſuch an exceſs of 
irreligion, that he blaſphem'd againſt 
THE MosT Hicn; and to crown 
his impiety, he erected a golden ſta- 
tue of an enormous ſize in the plain 
of Dura, and commanded that it 
ſhould be ador'd by all the nations 
he had ſubdu'd. He was admoniſh'd 
by divine dreams, that he ſhould 
be puniſh'd for his idolatry and pride 
in this life: A Hebrew nam'd Daniel, 
a man famous for ſcience, virtue and 
his knowledge of futurity, explain d 
to him thoſe dreams, and denounc'd. 
God's 
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God's judgments which were ready 
to fall upon him. The words of the 
Prophet made at firſt ſome impreſſi- 
on upon the King's mind; but being 
ſurrounded by profane men who de- 
ſpis'd the heavenly powers, he ne- 
glected the divine admonition, and 
gave himſelf up anew to his im- 
piety. At the end of the year, while 
he was walking in his gardens, ad- 


miring the beauty of his own works, 


| the ſplendor of his glory, and the 


greatneſs of his empire, he exalted 
himſelf above humanity, and became 
an idolater of his own proud imagi- 
nations. He heard a voice from hea- 
ven, ſaying, O King Nabuchodono- 
ſor, to thee it is ſpoken, The king- 
dom is departed. from thee, and they 
ſhall drive thee from men, and thou 
ſhalt eat graſs as the beaſts of the 
field till ſeven years are paſs'd, and 
until thou know that THE MOST 
H1sn' ruleth over all the kingdoms 
of the univerſe, and giveth them 

M 2 to 
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to whomſoever he will. In the ſa 
hour was the thing fulfill'd and 
reaſon was taken from him; he was 
ſeiz d with a frenzy, and with fits 
of raging madneſs; in vain they at- 
tempted to hold him by chains; he 
broke all his irons and ran away 
into the mountains and plains, roar- 
ing like a lion; no one can approach 
him without running the hazard of 
being torn in pieces. He has no re- 
poſe nor intervals of reaſon except 
one day in the week, which is the 
Sabbath“; he then holds diſcourſes 
which ſhould ſtrike the impious with 
terror. It is now almoſt ſeven years 
that he has been in this condition, 
and we are expecting his total reco- 
very in a few days, according to the 
divine prediction. 

Here Cyrus ſigh'd, and could not 
forbear 10 g, In all the countries 


See Megaſt. ad Abyden. quoted by Joſe- 
phus. Ant. lib, 10. cap. 11. and by Euſeb. 
Prep. Evang. lib. 9. cap. 41. 
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through which I paſs, I ſee nothing 
but ſad examples of the weakneſs 
and misfortunes of Princes: In Egypt 
Apries ſuffers himſelf to be made 
a ſacrifice by his blind friendſhip 
for a perfidious favourite; at Sparta 
two young Kings were going to ruin 
the ſtate, if not prevented by the wiſ- 
dom of Chilo; the deplorable fate of 
Periander and his whole family at 
Corinth, will be a dreadful example 
to poſterity of the miſeries which 
tyrantsand uſurpers draw upon them- 
ſelves ; at Athens Piſiſtratus is twice 
dethron'd ; Polycrates King of Sa- 
mos ſuffers himſelf to be impos'd up- 
on ſo far as to perſecute innocence ; 
in Crete the ſucceſſors of Minos have 
deſtroy'd the moſt perfect of all go- 
vernments ; here Nabuchodonoſor 
draws upon himſelf the wrath of 
heaven by his impiety : Great Oro- 
mazes! was it only in your anger 
then that you gave Kings to mortals ? 
Are grandeur and virtue incompati- 


ble; M 3 The 
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The morning of the Sabbath, Cy- 


rus, accompany d by Eleazar, went 
to the place which the King of Ba- 
bylon erer ; they beheld the 
unfortunate Prince come out of the 
Euphrates, and lie down under ſome 
8 which were upon the banks 
of the river. They approach d him 
in ſilence; he was ſtretch'd upon 
the graſs with his eyes turn d to- 
Kos heaven ; from time to time 
he ſent forth deep ſighs, accompa- 
ny'd with bitter tears; in the midſt 
of his misfortunes there was ſtill up- 
on his face an air of greatneſs, which 
ſhew'd that THE MOST Hicn in 
puniſhing had not entirely forſaken 
him: They forbore out of reſpect to 
ſpeak to him, or to interrupt the 

profound grief in which he ſeem'd to 
bo plung d. Cyrus deeply ſtruck with 
the fad ſituation of this great Prince 
ſtood immoveable, and on his coun- 
tenance appeared all the tokens of 
a foul ſeiz'd with terror and com- 


paſſion q 
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paſſion: : The King of Babylon ob- 
ſerv'd it, and without knowing who 
he was ſaid to him: Heaven fuffers 
me to have intervals of reaſon, to 
make me ſenſible that I do not poſſeſs 
it as a property; that it comes from 
another ; that a ſuperior Being takes 
it from me and reſtores it when he 
pleaſes ; and that he who gives it 
me is a ſovereign Intelligence, who 
holds all nature in his hand, and 
can diſpoſe it in order or overturn 
it according to his pleaſure. Here- 
tofore being blinded by pride and 
corrupted by proſperity, Ifaid within 
myſelf, and to all the falſe friends 
who were about me; We are born 
as it were by chance, and after death 
we ſhall be as if we had never been; 
the ſoul is a ſpark of fire which 
goes out when the body is reduc'd 
to aſhes; come, let us enjoy the 

preſent good, let us make , 10 
exhauſt all pleaſures; let us d: ink the 
moſt delicious wines, and 
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Ourſelves with odoriferous oils; let us 
crown ourſelves with roſes before 
they wither; let ſtrength be our only 
on and pleaſure the rule of our du- 
; let us make the juſt fall into our 
"wag becauſe he diſhonours us by 
his virtue; let us examine him with 
affronts and torments, that we may 
ſee whether he be ſincere. Thus it 
was that I blaſphem'd againſt hea- 
ven, and this is the ſource of my mi- 
ſeries ; alas! I have but too much 
deſery'd them. Scarce had he pro- 
nounced theſe words, when he 
ſtarted up, ran away, and hid him- 

{lf in the neighbouring foreſt. 

The words of Nabuchodonoſor 
augmented the young Prince's re- 
ſpect for the Deity, and redoubled 
his defire of being fully inſtructed in 
the religion of the Hebrews; he fre- 
quently ſaw Eleazar, and b degrees 
contracted a cloſe friendſhip with 
him. The Eternal being watchful 
over Cyrus, whom he had choſen 
to 
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to bring about the deliverance of 
his people, thought fit to prepare 
him by his converſation with the He- 
brew Sage, to receive ſoon after the 
inſtructions of the Prophet Daniel. 
Ever ſince the captivity of the I. 
raelites, the Hebrew Doctors, who 
were difpers'd in the ſeveral nations, 
had apply d themſelves to the ſtudy 
of the profane ſciences, and endea- 
vour'd to reconcile religion with 
philoſophy : In order thereto they 
embrac'd or forſook the literal ſenſe 
of the ſacred books, according as it 
ſuited with their notions, or- was 
repugnant to them : They taught 
that the Hebrew traditions were of- 
ten folded up in allegories, accord- 
ing to the Eaſtern cuſtom, but they 
pretended to explain them; and this 
was what gave riſe afterwards to 


= that famous ſect among the Hebrews 


call'd the Allegoriſts. Eleazar was 
of the number of thoſe philoſophers, 
and was with reaſon eſteem d one 


of 
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of the greateſt genius's of his age; 
he was vers d in all the ſciences of 
the Chaldeans and Egyptians, and 
had held ſeveral diſputes with the 
Eaſtern Magi, to prove that the 
religion of the Hebrews was not 
only the moſt ancient, but the moſt 
conformable to reaſon, Cyrus hav- 
ing divers times diſcours d with E- 
leazar upon all he had learn'd in 
Perſia, Foy pt and Greece, concern- 
ing the great revolutions which had 
n'd in the univerſe, deſir d him 
one day to explain to him the doc- 
trine of the Hebrew philoſophers, 
concerning the three ſtates of on 
world. 

We adore, anſwer d Elea but 
one only God, infinite, eternal, im- 
menſe: He has defin'd himſelf, Hz 
WHO 18, to denote, that he exiſts of 
himſelf, and that all other beings 
- only by + | Being Fig "7 
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the riches of his own nature, and 
happy by his own ſupreme felicity, 
he had no need to produce other 
ſubſtances to augment his glory; 
nevertheleſs, by a noble and free 
effort of his beneficent will, he has 
created divers orders of intelligences 
to make them happy. Man firſt forms 
the plan of his work before he ex- 
ecutes it; but THE ETERNAL con- 
ceives, produces and diſpoſes every 
thing in order, by the fame act, 
without labour or ſucceſſion ; He 
thinks, and immediately all the poſſi- 
ble ways of repreſenting himſelf ent- 
wardly appear before him; a world 
of ideas preſents itſelf to the divine 
intellect: He wills, and inſtantly real 
beings reſembling thoſe ideas exiſt in 
his immenſity; the whole univerſe 
and the vaſt expanſe of nature, di- 
ſtin& from the divine Eſſence, is pro- 
duc d. The Creator has repreſented 


himſelf two ways, by ſimple pictures, 
and by living images. Hence there 
: i ; are 
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are two ſorts of creatures eſſentially 
difterent, material nature and in- 
telligent nature ; the one repreſents 
only ſome perfections of its original, 
the other knows and enjoys it; there 
are an infinite number of ſpheres full 
of ſuch intelligent beings. Sometimes 
theſe ſpirits plunge themſelves into 
the unfathomable depths of the di- 
vine Nature to adore its beauties, 
which are ever new; at other times, 
they admire the perfections of the 
' Creator in his works; this is their 
two-fold happineſs: : They cannot in- 
ceſſantly contemplate the ſplendor 
of the divine Eſſence; their weak 
and finite nature requires that they 
ſhould ſometimes veil their eyes; this 
is the reaſon why the material world 
was created, the refreſhment of the 
intellectual. * 
Iwo ſorts of Gio lot this haps 
pineſs by their diſloyalty ; the one 
call'd Cherubim, were of a ſuperior 
order, and are now infernal Mat ; 
˖ c 
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the other call'd Iſchim, were of a 


leſs perfect nature; theſe are the ſouls 
which actually inhabit mortal bo- 


dies. The chief of the Cherubim 
approach' d nearer the throne than 


the other ſpirits: He was crown d 
with the moſt excellent gifts of 1 
MosrT Hicn, but loſt his wiſdom 
by a vain complacency in Wy : 
Being enamour'd with his own'Btau- 
ty, he beheld and confider'd/fim- 
ſelf, and was dazzled with the lſtre 
of his own light; he grew prÞud, 
rebell'd, and drew into his rehel- 
lion the greater part of the Genii 
of his order. The Iſchim became 


| too much attach'd to material ob- 


s, and in the enjoyment of creat- 
ed pleaſures, forgot the ſupreme bea- 
titude of ſpirits ; the firſt were too 
much elated with pride, the ſecond 
debas'd themſelves by ſenſuality. 
Upon this there happen'd a great 
revolution in the heavens ; the ſphere 
of 'the Cherubim became a dark 


chaos, 
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chaos, where thoſe unhappy intelli- 
gences deplore, without conſolation, 
their loſt felicity. The Iſchim be- 
ing leſs guilty, becauſe they had 
finn'd through weakneſs, were leſs 
ſeverely puniſh'd : That they might 
forget their former ſtate, God ſuf- 
fer d them to fall into a kind of le- 
thargy or total inſenſibility, from 
which they awake only to enter 
ſucceſſively into mortal bodies: The 
organic moulds of all human bodies 
were ſhut up in that of Adam, and 
the order of generation was eſta- 
bliſh'd ; each ſoul awakens in ſuch 
a body, and in ſuch time, place and 
circumſtances as ſuit beſt with the de- 
crees of eternal Wiſdom: The earth 
changed its form, it was no longer a 
garden of delights, but a place of ba- 
niſhment and miſery, where the con- 
tinual war of the elements ſubjected 
men to diſeaſes and death. This is 
the hidden meaning of the great He- 
brew Law-giver, when he ſpeaks of 

1 the 
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the terreſtrial paradiſe, and of the 
fall of our firſt parents. Adam does 
not repreſent one ſingle man, but all 
mankind. Every nation has its alle- 
gories, and we have ours: Thoſe 
who do not comprehend them look 
upon our hiſtory of the fotbidden 
fruit and of the ſpeaking ſerpent as 
fables more abſurd than the Mytho- 
logy of the Perſians, Egyptians and 
Greeks concerning the fall of Ari- 
manius, the rebellion of Typhon, 
and the golden apples in the garden 
of the Heſperides: All theſe allego- 
ries are founded upon the ſame tra- 
dition more or leſs diſguis d. The 
weak and ignorant in every religion 
ſtick to the letter which kills, and 
the impious laugh at it; but neither 
the one nor the other underſtand the 
ſpirit which gives life. | 

Souls being once diſunited from 
their origin had no longer any fix d 


_ See Diſc. p. 148. 
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principle of union; the order of ge- 
neration, mutual wants and felf-love 
became here below the only bonds 


of our tranſient ſociety, and took 
the place of juſtice, friendſhip and 


the love of order, which unite the 
heavenly ſpirits. Divers other changes 
happen'd in this mortal abode, ſuita- 
ble to the ſtate of ſouls who ſuffer, 


and deſerve-to ſuffer, and are to be 


cur'd by their ſufferings. In the end 
the great Prophet, whom we call the 
Mzss1an, will come and reſtore 
order in the univerſe: It is he who 
is the head, and the conductor of 
all intelligent natures; he is the 
firſtborn of all creatures; the Deity 
united himſelf to him in an intimate 
manner from the beginning of time, 
and he has united himſelf to a por- 
tion of matter which ſerves him for 
a tabernacle; from this luminous 
centre inceſſantly ſtream rays that 


enlighten all the regions of immen- 


ſity; this glorious body is the ſun of 
. the 
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the Walde Jeruſalem; the emaha- 
tions of this adorable 8 HECGHINAH 
are the life and light of all bodies, 
as thoſe of his Divinity are the rea- 
ſon and happineſs of all intelli- 
gences : It was this Meſſiah Who 
convers'd with our fathers under a 
human form; it was he who appear d 
to our law-giver upon 724 holy 
mount; it was he who ſpoke to the 
prophets under a viſible appearance; 4 
it is he who will at laſt come in 
triumph upon the clouds, to reſtore 
the E's to its primitive ſplendor 
and felicity. How auguſt a thing is 
7 religion, how worthy of God; how 

ſublime in its ſimplicity when the 
1 veil which hides it from profane eyes 
* is remov'd! 
Cyrus tranſported with theſe ſub- 
lime ideas wou'd by no means in- 
terrupt the Philoſopher; but ſeeing 
that he had done ſpeaking he ſaid: 
{I find that your Theology is per- 


| fectly conformable to the doctrine 
Vol. II. 8 of 
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of the Perſians, Egyptiansand Greeks, 
concerning. the 'three ſtates of the 
world. Zoroaſter being vers'd in the 
{ſciences of the Gymnoſophiſts, {poke 
to me of the empire of Oromazes 
before the rebellion of Arimanius, 
as of a ſtate in which all ſpirits were 
happy and perfect: In Egypt the re- 
ligion of Hermes repreſents the reign 
of Oſiris, before the monſter Typhon 
broke through . the Mundane egg, 


as a ſtate exempt from miſeries and | 


paſſions: Orpheus has ſung the gol- 
den age as a ſtate of ſimplicity — 
innocence. Each nation has formed 
an idea of this primitive world ac- 
cording to its genius; the Magi, 
who are all aſtronomers, have plac d 
it in the ſtars; ; the Egyptians, who 
are all Philoſophers, have fancy d it 
a republic of . ; the Greeks, who 
delight in rural ſcenes, have deſcrib d 
it as a country of ſhepherds. I fur- 
ther obſerve. that the traditions of 
. nations foretel the n Yo a 
” #1 14 TI Oz 
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hero, who is to deſcend from hea- 
ven to bring back Aſtræa to the 
earth : The Perſians call him My- 
thras, the Egyptians Orus, the Ty- 
rians Adonis, the Greeks Apollo, 
Hercules, Mars, Mercury, Jupiter 
the Conductor and Saviour. It is true 
they differ in their deſcriptions, but 
all agree in the ſame truths; they 
are all ſenſible that man is not now 
what he was, and believe that he will 
one day aſſume a more perfect form; 
God cannot ſuffer an eternal blemiſh 
in his work ; evil had a beginning 
and it will have an end; then will 
be the triumph of light over dark- 
neſs; that is the time fix d by de- 
ſtiny for the total deſtruction of 
Typhon, Arimanius and Pluto, the 
preſcrib d period in all religions for 
re-eſtabliſhing the reign of Oro- 
mazes, Oſiris, Belus and Saturn. Ne- 
vertheleſs there ariſes one great diffi- 
culty, which no Philoſopher has yet 


been able to ſolve me. I do not con- 
| N 2 : ceive 
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ceive how evil could happen under 
the government of a God who is 
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good, wiſe and powerful; if he be 


wiſe he might have foreſeen it; if 


he be powerful he might have hin- 


der d it; and if he be good he would 


have prevented it: Shew me which 


way to juſtify the eternal Wiſdom) 


why has God created free beings, 


intelligences capable of evil? Why 


has he beſtow'd on them ſo fatal a 


gift? t 


Liberty, anſwered Eleazar, is a ne- 
ceſſary conſequence of our reaſona - 


ble nature. To be free is to be able 


to chuſe; to chuſe is to prefer: Every 
being capable of reaſoning and com- 
paring can prefer, and conſequently 
chuſe. Tis true, in every choice 
we neceſſarily chuſe what appears 
to us the beſt, but we can ſuſpend 
our choice till we have examin d 


whether the good that preſents it- 
ſelf, be a real good or only an ap- 
parent one: The ſoul is not free to 


ſee 
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ſee or not ſee the objects ſhe looks 
upon, to diſcern or not diſcern their 
differences when ſhe ſees them, or 
to chuſe without a reaſon for chu- 
ſing; but ſhe is free to look or not 
look, to conſider objects on one {de 
only or on ſeveral, to chuſe them 
for a good or for a bad reaſon: We 
are never invincibly captivated: by 
any finite good, becauſe we are able 
to think of a greater good, and ſo 
may diſcover a ſuperior charm which 
will carry us away from the leſs at- 
tractive object; and it is on this acti- 
vity natural to all rational beings 
that liberty depends : Spirits only 
are active and capable of ſelf motion: 
God gives them activity as well as 
being; an activity different from 
his, as well as a ſubſtance diſtinct 
from his. One of the eſſential dif- 
ferences between bodies and ſouls is 
this, the one are neceſſarily tranſ- 
ported wherever the moving power 
carries them, the other ſuffer them- 

N 3 ſelves 
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ſelves to be moved only by the rea- 
ſon that enli ghtens them. God could 
not give us intelligetoe Aube giv- 
ing us liberty. 

But could he not, reply d yr, 
have hinder'd us from li our 
liberty, by ſhewing us truth with ſo 
clear an evidence, that it would 
have been impoſſible to miſtake ? 
When the ſovereign beauty diſplays 
his infinitely attractive charms they 
ſeize and engroſs the whole will, 
and make all inferior amiableneſs 
vaniſh, as the riſing ſun 07 gy the 
llades of night, The pureſt li ght, 
anſwer d Eleazaf, does riot illumni⸗ 
nate thoſe who will not fee; now 
every finite intelligence may turn 
away his eyes from the truth. 1 
have already told you that ſpirits can- 
not inceſlantlycontemplate the ſplen- 
dors of the divine Eſſence; they are 
oblig d from time to time to cover 
their faces; tis then that ſelf- love 
may kduce them and make them 


take 
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take an apparent gbod for a real 
one; this falſe god may dazzle 
them and draw them away from tlie 
true good: ' Self-Jove is inſeparable 
from our nature. God in loving 
himſelf eſſentially loves order, be- 
cauſe HE is ORDEHR ; but the crea- 
ture may love itſelf without loving 
order; to what degree of perfection 
ſoever we ſuppoſe it rais'd, it is fall 
finite, and conſequently capable of 
purſuing, contrary to tlie will of 
the Creator, a good which it has 
not in its poſſeſſion; hence every 


created ſpirit is neceſſarily and efſen- 


tially fallible: To ask why God has 
made fallible intelligences, is to ask 
why he has made them finite, or 


why he has not created gods as per- 


fect as himſelf: A thing impoſſible. 
Cannot God, continued Cyrus, 
employ his almighty power, to force 
free intelligences to fee and reliſh 
truth? Under the empire of God 
himſelf, anſwer d! Eleazar, defpotic 
W 
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rule and liberty are incompatible, 
God. does every thing he pleaſes in 
heaven and upon earth; but he will 
not employ his abſolute power to de- 
ſtapy the free nature of intelligent be- 
ings; if he. did; they would act no 
longer from choice but neceſſity; 
they would obey, but gas 2 
not love: Now love is what God 
demands, and it is the only worſhip 
worthy of him; he does not require 
it for any adyantage to himſelf, but 
for the good of his creatures,; he 
will have them happy and contri- 
bute to their own happineſs; happy 
by love, and by a love of pure choice: 
It is. thus that their merit zugments 
their felicity. . 

But cou'd not as Deity; * 
Gyrts q have employed infallible 
means to ſecure the happineſs of 
intelligent beings, without violating 
their liberty? Has he not a ſove- 
reign don over ſpirits as well 
as td Can hg not change-the 
moſt 
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moſt rebellious and ſtubborn wills, 
and make them pliable and ſub- 
miſſive to his orders? In a word, 
cou'd he not have found expedients 
in the inexhauſtible treaſures of his 
power, wiſdom and goodneſs, to ſub- 
ject free agents as well as neceſſary 
ones to his eternal purpoſes ? Doubt- 
leſs, anſwer d Eleazar, we cannot 
form too high an idea of the per- 
fections of the infinitely perfect Be- 
ing ; he wills the happineſs of all 
intelligences, knows all the means 
requiſite to accompliſh his will, and 
ſooner or later will render thoſe 
means abſolutely and infallibly ef- 
ficacious without violating the liberty 
of ſpirits. The permiſſion of fin, ex- 
piatory pains, and all the fatal con- 
ſequences of our rebellion, are a 
part of thoſe means and of the plan 
of his adorable providence. God 


© firſt exerted all the efforts of his 


power, he exhauſted, ſo to ſpeak, 


l the treafures of his wiſdom, he 


diſplay d 
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diſplay'd all the charms of his good- 
neſs, he neglected nothing to pre- 
vent the fall of ſpirits. Seeing at 
laſt that he could not keep them in 
the love of order, without violating 
their liberty, he left them for a mo- 
ment to the fatal conſequences of 
their wandrings, becauſe he knew 
how to make all end in the accom- 
pliſhment- of his decrees. He who 
calls being out of nothing can draw 
an infinite good from a tranſient evil, 
order from confuſion, the univerſal 
beauty of his work from a flight 
blemiſh which he ſuffers in it, and 
the permanent happineſs of all ſpi- 
rits from the momentaneous pains 
which a ſmall number of intelli- 
gences ſuffer by their own fault. All 
the heavenly hoſts are ſpectators of 
what paſſes here below, and are eon- 
firm'd for ever in the love of order, 
by ſeeing the terrible effects and na- 
tural conſequences of our unfaith- 
Fg This is the reaſon why God 
ſuffers 
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ſuffers evil for a moment ; our ex- 


ample is an eternal leſſon to all ſpi- 
rits. The conduct of God: offends 
us only becauſe we are finite and 
mortal: We ſee not the whole plan 
of it, we judge of it only by ſmall 
pieces. Let us raiſe our thoughts 


above this place of baniſhment, let 


us run over all the celeſtial regions, 
we ſhall ſee diſorder and tvil no 
where but in this corner of the uni- 
verſe. The earth is but an atom in 


compariſon of immenſity; the whole 


extent of time is but a moment in 
reſpect of eternity: Theſe two infi- 
nitely ſmall points will one day diſ- 
appear; yeta little moment and evil 
will be no more; but our limited 
minds and our ſelf- love magnify ob- 
jects, and make us look upon that 
point which divides the two eterni- 
ties as ſomething great. 
Cou'd not the infinite goodneſs 
of God, ſaid Cyrus, have brought 
back his offending creatures to order 
e without 
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without making them ſuffer ? A good 
father will never make uſe of puniſh- 
ments when he can gain his chil- 
dren by mildneſs. 

I have already told you, anſwer'd 
Eleazar, that we are capable of a 
twofold happineſs : Shou'd God, af- 
ter our rebellion, continue to us the 
full. enjoyment of created pleaſure, 
we ſhould never aſpire to an union 
with the Creator ; we ſhould con- 
tent ourſelves with an inferior hap- 
pineſs, without any endeavours to, 
attain to the ſupreme beatitude of 
our nature. The only means to 
hinder free beings from relapſing in- 
to diſorder, is to make them feel 


for a time the fatal conſequences of 


their error. God owes it to his juſ- 


tice to puniſh the guilty, that he 


may not countenance crimes; and 
his goodneſs likewiſe requires it, in 


3 to correct and reform the cri- 
minal. Natural evil is neceſſary ta 


| cure moral evil; 3 ſuffering | is the only | 


remedy 


1 
; 
7 


turbing univerſal harmony. You ſee 
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remedy for ſin. All will ſuffer more 
or leſs in proportion as they are 
more or leſs gone aſtray: Thoſe 
who have never departed from their 
duty, will for ever excel the reſt in 
knowledge and in happineſs; thoſe 
who delay their return to it, will be 
always inferior to the other in per- 
fection and felicity. The return of 
ſpirits to their firſt principle, reſem- 
bles the motion of bodies towards 
their centre; the nearer they ap- 
proach to it the more their velocity 
augments, and conſequently thoſe 
who begin ſooner to return to their 
infinite centre will for ever outſtrip 
the reſt in their courſe. This is the 
order eſtabliſh'd by eternal Wiſdom, 
the immutable law of diſtributive 
Juſtice, from which God cannot de- 
viate, without being eſſentially want- 
ing to himſelf, countenancing rebel- 
lion, and expoſing all finite and fal- 
lible beings to the danger of diſ- 


1 
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in all this the conduct of a God, 
of a Creator who drew ſpirits out of 
nothing to make them happy, he 
puniſhes them that they may return 
into order, he ſuſpends the exerciſe 
of his abſolute power, that by the 
ſecret ſprings of an immutable wiſ- 
dom, goodneſs and juſtice, he may 
make them accompliſh ern his 
eternal purpoſes. 

I comprehend you, ſaid Cyrus, 
God cou'd not deprive us of liberty 
without depriving us of intelligence, 
nor hinder us from being fallible 
without making us infinite, nor pre- 
vent our wandring without deſtroy- 
ing our liberty, nor diſpenſe us from. 
expiatory pains without violating his 
Juſtice and goodneſs; Exempt from 
all paſſions, he has neither anger nor 
revenge, he chaſtiſes only to amend, 
be puniſhes only to cure, he permits 
fin only that he may not violate our 
liberty, he is tender of that liberty 
only that he may make us merit, he 


exacts 
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exacts that merit only to augment 
our happineſs, he does not employ 
his almighty power to force us to 
be happy, becauſe he will give us 
the eternal pleaſure of contributing 
to our own happineſs by love, and 
by a love of pure choice; he does 
good for the love of good, without 
having any need of our ſervices, 
without gaining any thing by our 
virtues, or loſing any thing by our 
crimes. Such is the glory of the 
God of the Hebrews, of Him WRHO 
1s, of the independent and ſelf-ſuf- 
ficient Being. No Philoſopher ever 
preſented me before with a chain 
of principles and conſequences, 
thoughts and ſentiments ſo worthy 
of the eternal Nature, ſo conſolatory 
to man, and ſo conformable to rea- 
ſon. : 

This, continu'd Eleazar, is what 
even the underſtanding of man can 


ſuggeſt to render the ways of God 


intelligible: It is thus that we con- 
| p: found 
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found reaſon by reaſon itſelf; it 18 


by theſe principles that our D Aon 
filence the philoſophers of the Gen- 
tiles, who blaſpheme againſt the ſo- 


vereign Wiſdom, becauſe of the evils 


and crimes which happen here be- 


Jow. But yet our religion does not 


conſiſt in theſe ſpeculations ; it is 


not ſo much a philoſophical ſyſtem 
as a ſupernatural eſtabliſhment ; Da- 
niel will inftru& you in it; he is 
at this time the Prophet of 1H 
Mosr Hoh: The Eternal often 
ſhews him futurity as preſent, and 
lends him his power to work pro- 
digies ; he is ſoon to return to Ba- 
bylon, he will ſhew you the oracles 
contain'd in our ſacred books, and 
teach you what are the purpoſes for 
which God intends you. It was in 
this manner that the Hebrew Phi- 
loſopher inſtructed Cyrus, vainl 
ſtriving to fathom the bore 4 
depths of divine Wiſdom : What 
was defective in his opinions, was 
4 ſet 


; he had ſome years before erected 
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ſet right 'by the more ſimple and 
ſublime inſtructions of Daniel, who 
came back to Babylon a few days 
after. | ws 

It was the time fix'd by the Pro- 
phets for the recovery of Nabucho- 
donoſor, his frenzy ceas'd and his 
reaſon was reſtor'd to him. Before 
he return'd to his capital, he reſolv'd 
to pay a public homage to the God 
of Iſrael in the ſame place where he 
had given the notorious inftance-of 
his impiety. He order'd Daniel to 
aſſemble the Princes, magiſtrates, go- 
vernors of provinces, and all the 
nobles of Babylon, and to conduct 
them to the plains of Dura, where 


the famous golden ſtatue. Cloath'd 
with his imperial robe, he mounted 


upon an eminence, from whence he 
= might be ſeen by all the people; 
he had no longer any thing fierce 
or ſavage in his look; notwith- 
ſtanding the dreadful condition to 


| O which 
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which his ſufferings had reduc'd 
him, his countenance had a ſerene 
and majeſtic air: He turn'd towards 
the Eaſt, took off his diadem, pro- 
ſtrated himſelf with his face to the 
earth, and pronounced three times 
the tremendous name of JEHovan! 
Having adord the ETzzNnaL for 
ſome time in a profound filence, he 
role up and ſaid: People of all na- 
tions aſſembled together, it was here 
that you formerly beheld the extra- 
vagant marks of my- impious and 
abominable pride; it was here that 
I uſurp'd the rights of the Divinity, 
and would force you to worſhip the 
work of mens hands: THE Mosr 
HI to puniſh this exceſs of irre- 
ligion condemned me to eat graſs 
— the beaſts for ſeven whole years; 
the times are accompliſh d; I have 
lifted up my eyes to n and ac- 
knowledg'd the power of the God 
of Iſrael; my reaſon and my un- 
derſtanding are reſtor d me. Vour 
God, 


ur 


2d, 


© Thoſe that walk in 

to abaſe, and he raiſes again thoſe 

= whom he had humbled-: O Princes 
and people learn to render homage 

= to his greatneſs | At theſe words the 

= aſſembly ſent up ſhouts of joy and 
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God, (continu 'd he, turning towards: 
Daniel) is in truth the Gop os Gops 
and Kincor KINGS. All the inha- 
bitants of the earth are before him as 


nothing, and he does according to 
his will both in heaven and in earth; 


his wiſdom is equal to his power, 


and all his ways are full of juſtice:: 
pride he is able 


fill'd the air with acclamations in 


: honour of the God of Iſrael. Nabu- 


8 | boon» was conducted back with 
pomp to his capital and reſum'd the 
government of his ki ngdom : He 
| rais'd Daniel to the his gheſt digni- 
8 ties, and the Hebrews were honour- 
ed with the firſt poſts throughout 
all the provinces of his empire. 

Some days after, Amytis preſented 


Ora to Nabuchodonoſor, who re- 


O 2 ceiv' d 
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ceivd the young Prince in a moſt 
friendly manner, and gave him a fa- 
vourable audience: However, the 
nobles of Babylon, who ſat in the 
King's . repreſented in very 
ſtrong terms, that it might be dan- 
gerous to provoke the Median court 
at the preſent juncture, when the 
forces of the kingdom were much 
leſſen d and its treaſure exhauſted 
by the late troubles during the King's 
Uineſs ; and that it would be bet- 
ter policy to foment the diviſions 
between the Medes and Perſians, in 


order to make them mutually weaken 


each other, and ſo give the King 
of Babylon a fair occaſion of ex- 


tending his conqueſts. But Nabu- 
chodonoſor who by the misfortunes 


he had ſuffer d was cur d of all ſuch 
falſe maxims, did not go into theſe 
ambitious projects of his miniſters; 
and Cyrus obſerving his good dil- 
poſitions, took that opportunity to 
lay before him the advantages he 
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might find by an alliance. with Cam- 
— He made the King ſenſible 
that the Medes were the only rivals 
of his power in the Eaſt; that it 
could not be for his intereſt to let 
them grow more conſiderable, by 
ſubjecting and oppreſſing the Per- 
fans; but that he ſhould rather make 
che latter his friends, who might 
ſerve as a barrier to his empire a- 
gainſt the enterpriſes of the Median 
— and laſtly that Perſia lay 
very convenient for the Baby lonian 
troops to march through it into Me- 
dia, in caſe Cyaxares thould reſolve 
upon a rupture. The Prince of Perſia 
ſpoke both in public and private 
cgaſſemblies with ſo much eloquence 
and ſtrength of reaſon; he ſhew'd 
during the courſe of his: negotiation, 
14 hich laſted ſome months, ſo much 
N candor and truth; he manag d the 
nobles with fo much prudence and 
22 that in the end he brought 
| them all over: Analliance was ſworn 


O 3 in 
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in a ſolemn manner, and Nabucho- 
donoſor continued faithful to It the 
reſt of his life. 2 

Cyrus impatient to ſee the FREY 
bdoka of thei Hebrews, which: con- 
tain'd oracles relating to his future 
greatneſs, convers d every day with 
Daniel; and the Prophet gladly 
embraced the opportunity to inſtruct 
him in the Hebrewereligion. He at 
length : open'd the books of Iſaiah, 
who had propheſied of Cyrus by 
name an hundred and fiſty years be- 


fore his birth, and the Prince read 


there theſe words: Thus ſaith the 
« Lord torhis anointed; to Cyrus; 
« vhoſe right hand I have holden 
e to ſubdùue nations before him, 
and put Kings to flight; and 1 
will open before him the two- 
“ leaved gates, and the gates ſhall 
not be ſhut. I will go before thee, 
„ will humble the great ones of 
the earth, I will break in Pieces 
11 wehe gates * wy and cut in ſun- 
« der 


A 
A 


A 
A 
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der the bars of iron, and I will 
reveal to thee the hidden trea- 
ſures, and the ſecret of ſecrets ?, 
that thou mayſt know that I the 
Lord who have calld \ thee by 
thy name, am the God of Iſrael. 
For Jacob my ſervant's fake, and 
Ifrael mine elect, I have: even 
called thee by thy name, I have 
firnamed thee, tho' thou haſt not 
known me. I am the Lord; and 
there is none elſe, there is no God 
beſides me..... I form the light 
and create darknels......I- have 
made the earth and created man 
upon it, I, even my hands, have 
ſtretched out the heavens, and 
all their hoſt have I commanded. 
I have raiſed him up in righte- 
ouſneſs, and I will dire& all his 
ways; he ſhall build my city, and 
he ſhall let go my captives, not 
for price nor reward, ſaith the 


Lord of hoſts.” 


Arcana Secretorum. Iſaiah xlv. 3. vulg. 
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in a ſolemn manner, and Nabucho- 
donoſor continued faithful to it che 
reſt of his life. 

Cyrus impatient to ſee the ed 
books of the: Hebrews, which con- 
tain'd oracles relating to his future 
greatneſs, convers d every day with 
Daniel; and the Prophet gadly 
embraced the opportunity to inſtruct 
him in the Hebrew religion. He at 
length open'd the books of Iſaiah, 
who had propheſied of Cyrus by 
name an hundred and fifty years be- 
fore his birth, and the Prince read 
there theſe words: Thus ſaith the 
« Lord to this anointed; to Cyrus; 
« vwhoſe right hand I have holden 
«to ſubdue nations before him, 
and put Kings to flight; and 1 


will open before him the wo- 


leaved gates, and the gates ſhall 
not be ſhut. I will go before thee, 
will humble the great ones of 
« the earth, I will break in Pieces 
* the gates of ary and cut in ſun- 
wit « der 
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« der the bars of iron, and I will 
« reveal to thee the hidden trea- 
« ſures, and the ſecret of ſecrets ?, 


c that thou mayſt know that I the 


« Lord who have call'd | thee by 
ce thy name, am the God of Iſrael. 
« For jacob my ſervant's ſake, and 
« Iſrael mine elet, I have even 
« called thee by thy name, I have 
« firnamed thee, tho' thou haſt not 
« known me. I am the Lord, and 
« there is none elſe, there is no God 
cc beſides me..... I form the light 
« and create darkneſs......I have 
« made the earth and created man 
« upon it, I, even my hands, have 
ce ſtretched out the heavens, and 
c all their hoſt have I commanded. 
« I have raiſed him up in righte- 
«© ouſneſs, and I will direct all his 
« ways; he ſhall build my city, and 
« he ſhall let go my captives, not 


= © for price nor reward, faith the 
0 « Lord of hoſts.” _ 


Arcana Secretorum. Iſaiah xlv. 3. vulg. 
O 4 Cyrus 
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Cyrus was ſtruck with awe and 
revefence as well as aſtoniſhment, 
to ſee ſo clear and circumſtantial a 
prediction, a thing unknown. in other 
nations; for there the oracles were al- 
ways obſcure and ambiguous. Elea- 
| zar, ({aid he to the Prophet) has al- 
| ready ſhewn me, that the great prin- 
ciples of your Theology concerning 
the three ſtates of the world agree 
with thoſe of other nations. He has 
remov'd all my difficulties about the 
brigin of evil, by proving the free- 
| dom of intelligent natures ; he ſhuts 
the mouth of impiety by his ſublime 
ideas concerning the pre- exiſtence of 
ſouls, their voluntary fall, and their 
total reſtoration : But he has faid 
nothing to me of the ſuper-natural 
eſtabliſhment of your law. I con- 
Jure you, by the God whom you 
adore, to anſwer my queſtions : Has 
your tradition the ſame ſource with 
that of other nations? Has it been 
tranſmitted to you by a purer chan- 
| nel ? 
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nel? Was your Law-giver a mere 
Philoſopher, or a divine perſon ? 

I know, anſwer d Daniel, the en- 
deavours which our doctors uſe, to 
accommodate religion to the taſte of 
the philoſophers ; but they are all 
bewilder'd and loſt in a crowd of un- 
certain opinions: Who can find out 
the ways of God, or penetrate into 
his ſecret purpoſes 2 Our thoughts 
are weak, and our conjectures vain; 
the body, this earthly tabernacle, de- 
preſſes the ſoul, and will not ſuffer 
it to reach thoſe heights to- which 
it fondly aſpires, It is certain that 
God has permitted evil only that 
he might draw from it an infinite 
good ; but how he will accompliſh 
his purpoſe is a ſecret hidden from 
the eyes of mortals. All the ſyſtems 
that can be imagin'd are either dan- 
gerous or defective. The curioſity 
of ſeeing into every thing, explain- 
ing every thing, and adjuſting it 
to our imperfect notions, is the _ 
a 
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fatal diſeaſe of the human mind. 

The moſt ſublime act of our feeble 

reaſon, is to keep itſelf ſilent before 

the ſovereign Reaſon; let us leave to 

God the care of juſtifying one day the 
incomprehenſible ways of his provi- 
dence. Our pride and our impatience 
| will not ſuffer us to wait for this un- 
ravelling; we would go before the 
i light, and by ſo doing we loſe the 
uſe of it. * Wo unto him that 
cc ſtriveth with his Maker, unto him 
e who is but clay and a potſherd of 
& the earth. Forget therefore all 
the refin d ſpeculations of the philo- 
ſophers. I ſhall ſpeak to you a more 
ſure and ſimple 1 25 I ſhall 
propoſe nothing to you but ſuch 
truths as are ſupported by the uni- 
verſal tradition of all nations, or elſe 
palpable facts, of which the eyes, 
ears, and all the ſenſes of men are 


judges. 


us a tw{s pur owny hue 


- . ? 
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The ETERNAL created our firſt 
parents in a ſtate of innocence, hap- 
pineſs and immortality, but the am- 
bitious deſire of encreaſing their 
knowledge, and of being as Gods, 
carried them to diſobey the orders of 
THE Mosr Hon: They were 
driven from their habitation of de- 
lights, and their whole race was in- 
volved in their puniſhment; as it had 
been in their crime ; thus we. were 
degraded in our origin, and blaſted 
in our ſource. , When mankind dif- 
continued to be juſt, they ceas d to 
be immortal; ſufferings follow'd 
cloſe upon crimes, and men were 
condemn'd to a ſtate of pain and 
miſery, in order to make them aſ- 
pire perpetually after a better life. 
For the firſt ages after the fall, reli- 
gion was not written; the moral part 
of it was found in reaſon itſelf, and 
the myſteries of it were tranſmitted 
by tradition from the ancients. As 
men liv'd then ſeveral ages, it was 


eaſy 
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ealy to preſerve that tradition in its 
purity. But the ſublime knowledge 
of the firſt men having ſerv'd- only 
to make them the more criminal, the 
whole race of mankind, except the 
family of Noah, was deſtroy d, in 
order to ſtop the courſe of impiety 
and the increaſe of vice: The foun- 
tains of the great abyſs were broken 
up, and the waters cover d the earth 
with an univerſal deluge, of which 
there yet are ſome traces in the tra- 
ditions of all nations, and of which 
we ſee every day convincing prooſs, 
when we dig into the bowels of the 
earth. The Cnkitation of the world; 
which had ſuffer d by the fall, was 
impair d anew* z-'the juices of the 
earth were impoveriſhd and ſpoilt 
by this inundation; the herbs and 
fruits had no longer the fame vertue; 
the air loaded with an exceſſive _ 
ſture ne the Principles of 


* er M. de Meaux mt] hiſtory... 
corrup- 
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x corruption, and' the life of man was 
ſhortned. The deſcendants of Noah, 

who ſpread themſelves over the face 
of the whole earth, quickly forgot 
this terrible effect of the divine in- 
dignation; they corrupted their ways, 
and gave themſelves up to all wicked- 
neſs. It was then that the ETERNAI 
reſolv'd to chuſe a peculiar people 
to be the depoſitary of religion, mo- 
rality-and all divine truths, that they 
might not be debas d and entirely 
obſcur d by the imagination, paſſions 
and vain reaſonings of men. The 
ſovereign Wiſdom choſe the moſt 
ſtupid. and: untractable people to be 
guardian of his oracles: The Aſſy- 
rians, Chaldeans and Egyptians, who 
were eminent for ſubtility of under- 
| ſtanding and a ſuperior skill in all 
the ſciences, might have been ſuſ- 
pected of having mixed their own 
notions and: reaſonings with the di- 
vine revelations ; but the Hebrews, 
among whom you have found the 
ſublimeſt 
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ſublimeſt ideas of the Divinity and 
of morality, have nothing in theit 
natural genius which can make them 
ſuſpected of having invented theſe 
truths. Abraham, by his faith and 
obedience, was found worthy to be 
the head and the father of this hap- 
py people. THE MOS Hicn pro- 
miſed him, that his poſterity ſhould 
be multiplied as the ſtars of heaven, 
that they ſhould one day poſſeſs the 


land of Canaan, and that of his ſeed 
ſhould come the DES RE os NA- 


TIONS in the fulneſs of time. The 
riſing family of this Patriarch, feeble 
in its beginnings, went down to 
Egypt, where they became very nu- 
merous, awaken d the jealouſy of the 
Egyptians, and were reduced to a 
ſtate of ſlavery; but having been 
_ and purified by all ſorts of af- 
2 ions for the ſpace of four hun- 
r 


d years, God raiſed up Moſes to 
deliver them. 


Thy THE 
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THE MOST HI GR, having firſt 
inſpired our deliverer with the pureſt 
wiſdom, lent him his almighty power 
to prove his divine miſſion by the 
moſt ſignal wonders; theſe wonders 
were nothing leſs than a frequent 
and inſtantaneous changing of the 
order and courſe of nature. The 
haughty King of Egypt refuſed to 
obey the orders of the ALMIGHT y. 
Moſes terrified his court with re- 
peated ſigns of the vengeance of 
heaven: He ſtretched out his arm, 
and the whole kingdom feltits dread- 
ful power ; rivers were turn'd into 
blood ; fwarms of venomous: inſecta 
ſpread every where diſeaſes and 
death; prodigious lightnings with 
ſtorms of hail deſtroy'd men, beaſts 
and plants; a thick darkneſs hid for 
three days all the luminaries of hea- 
ven; and an exterminating angel 
deſtroy d in one night all the firſt- 
born of Egypt. At length the peo- 
* of God left the land of their 


4 captivity, 
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captivity, and Pharoah purſued them 
with a formidable army. A pillar of 
fire was their guide by night, and a 
thick cloud by day conceal'd their 
march from the purſuers. Moſes 


ſpake, the ſea divided, the Iſraelites | 


went through it on dry ground, and 
were no ſooner pais'd than the ſea 
return'd. to its ſtrength, and its im- 
petuous waves ſwallowed up the in- 
fidel nation. Our fathers wander d 
in the deſert, where they ſuffer d 
hunger, thirſt and the inclemency 
of the ſeaſons: They murmur d a- 
gainſt God; Moſes ſpake again, a 
miraculous food deſcended from 
heaven; dry rocks became fountains 
of living water; the earth open'd and 
ſwallow d up thoſe who refuſed: to 
believe the promiſes, unleſs they 
might ſee their accompliſhment. It 
was in this deſert that God himſelf 
publiſh'd his holy law, and dictated 


all the rites and ſtatutes of our re- 


ligion. He call'd up our conductor 
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to the top of mount Sinai; the moun- 


tain trembled, and the voice of the 
ETERNAL was heard in thunders 


and lightnings; he diſplayd his 


dreadful power to make an im- 
preſſion upon hearts more diſpoſed 
to be affected by fear than love. But 
the Gop appear'd no leſs in the 
wonders of his goodneſs, than in 
thoſe. of his power. The high and 


| lofty One, who inhabits eternity, 


and whom the heaven of heavens 


cannot contain, condeſcended to 


dwell in a viſible manner amongſt 


the children of Iſrael, and to direct 


them in all their ways. A moveable 
ſanctuary, with the ark of the co- 
venant, was form'd and erected by 


by the preſence of the glory of THE 


Mos r HIGH. The rays of a hea- 
venly light encompaſs d the taber- 
nacle; and God fitting between the 
Cherubim from thence declared his 
will. Moſes by the command of God 
Vol. II. P- himſelf 


ore 
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himſelf committed to writing our 


law and our hiſtory, the everlaſt- 
ing proofs of his ſupreme goodnels, 
and of our ingratitude; a little be- 
fore his death he-put this book into 


the hands of all the people; it was 


neceſſary at every inſtant to conſult 
it, in order to know not only the 
religious but civil laws; each He- 
brew 1s obliged to read it over once 
a year, and to tranſcribe the whole 
at leaſt once in his life. It was im- 
poſſible to alter or corrupt theſe ſa- 
cred annals, without the impoſture's 
being diſcovered and puniſh'd as 
high treaſon againſt God, and an 
attempt againſt the civil authority. 
Moſes died; our fathers left the 
deſert ; nature was obedient to the 
voice of Joſhua, their new con- 
ductor ; rivers ran back to their 


fountain-head ; the Rin Rood ſtill; 


the walls of a ſtrong city fell down 


at the approach of the ark ; and the 


moſt courageous and warlike nations 
— 4 a n fled 


* 
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fled before the triumphant armies 


; 5 of Iſrael, who at length took poſ- 
= ſeſſion of the promis d land. Mi- 


racles however do not change the 
heart, even when they convince the 
underſtanding. The ſtrongeſt con- 


viction is too weak to controul the 


violence of the paſſions. Scarce was 
this ungrateful and inconſtant peo- 
— ſettled in that land of delights, 
ut they grew weary of being un- 
der the immediate government of 
8 and were deſirous of 
ving a King to go before them like 


= other nations. God gave them a 
& King in his anger, arid the Hebrew 


government became monarchical. So- 


lomon, the wiſeſt and moſt pacific 


of our Princes, erected a magni- 


ficent temple at Jeruſalem. The God 


of peace fix d his habitation upon 
mount Sion; the miracle of the ark 
was perpetuated, the glory of the di- 
vine Majeſty fill'd the ſanctuary, and 
7 oracles were given from the moſt 
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holy place as often as the High 
Prieft went thither to enquire- of 
the Lord. In'order to perpetuate 
the memory of ſo many 'miracles, 
and to demonſtrate the truth of them 
to all future ages, Moſes, Joſhua, our 
Judges and our Kings eſtabliſhed 
ſolemn feſtivals and auguſt ceremo- 
nies: A numerous nation incredu- 
lous and rebellious, their Kings their 
prieſts, their tribes which were often 
divided among themſelves, concurr'd 
loudly, univerſally and ſucceſſively to 
give teſtimony to thoſe miracles by 
laſting monuments perpetuated from 
generation to generation. While the 
Hraelites perſevered in their obedi- 
ence THE LORD OF HosTs was 
their protector, and render'd them 
invincible as he had promis d; but 
as ſoon as they departed from the 
law of their God he gave them up 
a prey to their fierce enemies; ne- 


vertheleſs he chaſtiſed them like a 
them. 


father, and did not utterly forſake 3 
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them. In every age he raiſed up 
Prophets to threaten, inſtruct and 
reform them. Theſe ſages being ſe- 
parated from all terreſtrial pleaſures 
united themſelves to the ſovereign 
truth; the eyes of the ſoul which 
have been ſhut fince the origin of 
evil, were open d in theſe divine 
men to look into the counſels of pro- 
vidence, and to know its ſecrets. The 
heavy judgments of God fell often 
upon the ſtubborn and untractable 
Hebrews, and as often this choſen 
people was brought back by the 
Prophets to own and adore the God 
of their fathers. At length they were 
= wholly carried away by that wretched 
© inclination in all mortals to cor 
ralize the Deity, and to form to them- 
ſelves a God with paſſions like their 
con. The God of Abraham, faith- 
ful in his threatnings as in his pro- 
miſes, has humbled us for many 
years under the yoke of Nabucho- 
'e donoſor; Jeruſalem is become de- 
of 1 ſolate, 
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ſolate, and the holy temple an heap | 


of ftones; vagabonds and captives | 
in a ſtrange land we wander upon || 
the banks of the Euphrates, and 
ſilently mourn when we remember 
Sion. But God having firſt rais'd up 


that proud conqueror to accom- 


pliſh his eternal purpoſes, then a- 
baſed him in his anger. You have 


been witneſs both of his puniſhment | 
and of his deliverance ; neverthe- 


leſs the meaſure of the divine judg- 
ments upon the race of Abraham is 
not yet fill'd up; it is you, OE 
who are ordain'd by THE Most 
Hic to be their deliverer ; Jeru- 
ſalem will be repeopled, the houſe We 
of the Lord rebuilt, and the glory il 


of the latter temple, which will one | 8 


day be honoured with the preſence 5 
of the Meſſiah, ſhall be greater than 
the glory of the former. 


But what, ſaid Cyrus, is the de- all 
fign of this law, dictated by Gd 


himſelf with ſo much pomp, pre- 4 7 
| | ſerved | 
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ſerved by your fore-fathers with ſo 
much care, renew'd and confirm'd 
_ by your prophets with ſo many 
” miracles? In what does it differ 
from the religion of other nations? 
© The deſign of the law and the pro- 
= phets, reply'd Daniel, is to ſhew, that 


all creatures were pure in their ori- 


ginal; that all men are at preſent 
born diſtemper'd, corrupt and ig- 
norant even to the degree of not 
knowing their diſeaſe, and that hu- 
man nature will one day be reſtor d 
to its perfection. The miracles and 
prodigies, of which I have made 
you a recital, are, ſo to ſpeak, but 
the play of wiſdom to lead men 
into themſelves, and make them at- 
tend to thoſe three truths which 
they will find written in their own 
hearts, upon all nature, and in the 
whole plan of providence. The law 
of Moſes is but an unfolding of the 
law of nature ; all its moral pre- 
cepts are but means more or leſs 
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remote, to carry us to what may 
ſtrengthen divine love in us, or to 
preſerve us from what may weaken 
it. The burnt-offerings, the purifi- 
cations, the abſtinences, all the ce- 
remonies of our worſhip are but ſym- 
bols to repreſent the ſacrifice of the 
paſſions, and to ſhadow out the vir- 
tues neceſſary to re-eſtabliſh us in 
our primitive purity ; thoſe who 
ſtop at the letter find expreſſions 
in our ſacred books that ſeem to hu- 
manize the Deity, promiſes that 
don't appear to have any relation 
to immortality, and ceremonies 
which they think unworthy of the 
ſovereign Reaſon : But the true ſage 
penetrates into their hidden mean- 
ing and diſcovers myſteries in them 
of the higheſt wiſdom. The foun- 
dation of the whole law, and of 
all the prophecies is the doctrine of 


a nature pure in its original, cor 


rupted by fin, and to be one day 


truths 
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truths are repreſented in our hiſto 
under various images. The bondage 


A 


of the Iſraelites in Egypt, their 


= ſufferings in this mortal life, and 
their return to their heavenly coun- 
try. The hidden meaning does not 
= deſtroy the literal ſenſe, nor does 
the letter of the law exclude alle- 
== gory ; it is equally profane to deny 
the one, or to deſpiſe the other. 
E Theſe three principles, the traces of 
which are to be found in all reli- 
gions, have been tranſmitted from 
gage to age from the deluge to our 
time; Noah taught them to his 
= children, whoſe poſterity ſpread 
them afterwards over all the earth; 
but in paſſing from mouth to mouth 
TE they have been alter d and obſcur d 
by the imagination of the poets, the 
{27 ſuperſtition of the prieſts, and the 
& 9iftcrent genius of each nation. We 


find 
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find more remarkable footſteps of 
them among the Orientals and E- 
gyptians than any where elſe ; be- 
cauſe Abraham?, our firſt patriarch, | 
who was famous in Afia, renew'd | 
them here, and becauſe the people 
of God were a long time in cap- 
tivity on the banks of the Nile : But 
theſe ancient truths haye been no 
. where preſerv d in their perfect pu- 
rity except in the oracles written 
by our law-giver, our hiſtorians and 
our prophets. 
But this is not all ; there is a 
myſtery which is no where un- 
folded but in our religion, and of 
which I would not ſpeak to you, 
O Cyrus, if you were not the an- 
ointed of THE MosT Hicn, and 
his ſervant choſen for the deliverance 
of his people. The prophecies men- 
tion two advents of the Meſſiah, 
one in ſuffering, the other in glory. 


* See Joſ. Ant. lib. 1. cap. 7. & 8. Eupolem. apud 
Euſeb, & Voſſ. de Philoſoph. ſectis. cap. 1. p. 3. 
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The GREAT EMANUEL will, many 
ages before his triumphant appear- 
ance in the clouds, live here upon 
earth in a ſtate of humiliation : He 


4 will expiate fin by the ſacrifice of 


himſelf before he reſtores the uni- 
verſe to its primitive ſplendor. The 
ancient tradition from Noah con- 
cerning this grand ſacrifice was what 
ſuggeſted to all nations the firſt 
thought of offering victims to THE 
Mosr Hicn as types of that per- 
fect holocauſt : Your prieſts hav- 
ing loſt theſe primitive ideas fooliſhly 
imagin'd that the friendſhip of the 
immortals was to be gain'd by ſhed- 
ding the blood of beaſts; but what 
relation 1s there between the divine 
Goodneſs and the cruel immolation 
of harmleſs animals? Without our 
traditions about the great Emanuel, 
the origin of your ſacrifices is a 
perfect enigma, 
Here Cyrus interrupted Daniel 

and faid; Who is this great Ema- 
nuel 
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nuel of whom you ſpeak ? Is he 
the ſame with him whom the Per- 
ſians call Mythras, the Egyptians 
Orus, the Tyrians Adonis, the Greeks 
Jupiter the conductor, Apollo and 
Hercules? What is his origin and 
what is his nature? The GREAT 
EMANUEL, anſwer d the Prophet, 
is he who is calłd the DERSIRE or 
NarIloNs; he has been known to 
them by an ancient tradition, the 
ſource of which they are ignorant 
of, and which they have degraded 
by their fabulous names and impure 
images. The great Emanuel is not, 
as ſome of your philoſophers ſay, 
a ſubordinate God, but equal in 
glory to the great Jehovah : He is 
not a demi-God, but poſſeſſes in 
himſelf all the fulneſs of the God- 
head: He is not a free production 
of the power of THE MOST HIGR, 
but a neceſſary emanation from his 
ſubſtance. All other beings, how 
exalted ſoever, whether Angels or 
| Arch- 
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Archangels, Seraphim or Cherubim 
were drawn out of nothing and may 
return to nothing again; but He is 
a pure ſtream flowing from the 
glory of the Almighty, the bright- 
neſs of the everlaſting light, the un- 
ſpotted mirror of the majeſty of God, 


and the expreſs image of his good- 


neſs: He is of the ſame eſſence, he 


has the ſame attributes, but who can 
declare his generation ? Let us not 
raſhly pry into thoſe impenetrable 
ſecrets; 'tis ſufficient to know, that 
THE DESIRRE OF NATIONS will 


appear upon earth to bear our griets, 


that he will be wounded for our 
tranſgreſſions and bruis d for our 
iniquities. Ni 4 
But what neceſſity is there, cry d 
out Cyrus, for this great ſacrifice? 


Has God any need of a bloody vic- 
tim to appeaſe his wrath? Can the 
infinite Goodneſs require ſuch a cruel 
holocauſt? Beware of falling into 


the ſame error with which you re- 


proach 
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proach our prieſts. God has no 


need, reply'd Daniel, of an inhu- 
man ſacrifice to pacify his vengeance, 
but he would countenance the rebel- 
lion of ſpirits and contradict him- 
ſelf ſhould he pardon the criminal 
without ſhewing 
the crime, gu - diſplay the whole 
extent of his ods without 'af- 
ſerting the prerogatives of his holi- 
neſs. The divine Emanuel will leave 
the boſom of his Father, and re- 


main long upon earth exiled from 


his preſence ; the living image of 


the majeſty of God will take on him 
the form of a ſervant ; the eternal 


Wo np will become a mute babe, 


a man of ſorrows and acquainted 
with grief ; the brightneſs of the 
increated light will ſuffer an eclipſe 
that will terrify the Seraphim and 
Cherubim; he will ſhew by his an- 
nihilation the homage that is due to 
the ETERNAL ; by his humiliation 
the injuſtice of our pride; by his 
ſufferings 


his abhorrence of : 
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no 1 ſufferings the neceſſity of our ex- 
u- piatory pains 3 and laſtly, by his 
= agony and the inexpreſſible anguiſh 
© which our iniquities will cauſe him, 
= the infinite averſion of THz MosT 
H to the violation of order. Tis 
of by this means that he will reconcile 
le the juſtice of God with his mercy, 
5 repair the wrong done to his laws, 
and be at the ſame time both a ſa- 
= crifice for ſm and a model of all 
virtue. The hiſtory of his conflicts 
and triumphs will be for ever re- 
corded in the regiſters of heaven, and 
give eternal teſtimony to the divine 
== Wiſdom, Goodneſs and Juſtice. I 
ſee from far that day which will 
be the conſolation of the juſt and 
the joy of angels: All the heavenly 
= powers will be preſent at this myſ- 
tery and adore its depth; mortals 
will ſee nothing but the ſhell and 
the outfide. Thoſe Hebrews who 
expect only a + triumphant Meſſiah 
will not comprehend this firſt ad- 
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vent; the pretenders to wiſdom in 


all nations, who judge only by ap- tl 
pearances, will blaſpheme againſt ſa 
what they underſtand not: Nay, the n 
moſt juſt among men will in this n 
life ſee only as in a myſtery the © 
beauty, extent and neceſſity of that tl 
great ſacrifice. 2 Lg 

The Prince of Perſia was ſtruck I . 


by this diſcourſe and waver'd in his k 
thoughts; he perceiv'd that all the lt 
diſcoveries made by Zoroaſter, Her- * 
mes, Orpheus and Pythagoras were ſ 
but imperfect traces and chance rays | © 

of the tradition from Noah: In Per- 
fa, Egypt, Greece and in all other 
nations he had found only obſcure, 
uncertain and looſe opinions; but 
with the Hebrews he had found 
books, prophecies. and miracles, the 
authority. of which was inconteſt- 
1 able. N evertheleſs, he ſaw the truth 
only as through a cloud, his heart 
* Was: not yet touch'd.; he waited for 
1 the accompliſhment . of Ifaiah' 8 pre 
1 5 4 | diction 
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diction. Daniel was not ignorant of 


the fluctuation of his mind, and 


ſaid to him: O Cyrus, religion is 
not a ſyſtem of philoſophical opi- 


nions, nor yet a hiſtory of miracles, 
or ſupernatual events, but a ſcience 


FE that dilates the heart and falls it with 


godlike ſentiments, a ſcience which 


EZ God reveals only to pure minds; to 


know the ſecrets of religion, to feel 


tits energy, a ſuperior power to man 
WE muſt deſcend into you, become ab- 
BE ſolute maſter of you, and raviſh 


you from yourſelf : Your heart will 


then feel thoſe truths which your 
WE underſtanding has now but a ſmall 
= glimpſe of. The time for this is 
not yet come, but it approaches“; 
until that happy moment, be con- 


tent with knowing that the God of 


WS Iracl loves you, will go before you, 
and will accompliſh his will by you: 
This accompliſhment will be an in- 
vincible proof of the truth of all 1 
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have ſaid to you. Make haſte to ve- 'Y ; 


rify his oracles, and return with ſpeed Þ 5 
into Perſia, where your preſence is 
neceſſary. q | 
The young hero ſoon after left 
Babylon; the year following Nabu- © 
chodonoſor died, and his ſucceſſor © 4 
broke the alliance ſworn between 
the Aſſyrians and Perſians. Cyrus 
ſpent twenty whole years in war 
with the Aſſyrians and their allies: 7 


The ſeveral nations of the Eaſt ob t 
ſerving his moderation in the midi 
of triumphs, willingly ſubmitted to 
his empire, and the conqueſts made 
by his humanity were more nume 
rous than thoſe of his ſword. Being 
ever as generous as invincible, he 2 
made no other uſe of victory than WW" 
to render the vanquiſh'd happy, and 3 1 1 


employ d his power only to male 
juſtice flouriſh and to eſtabliſn and 
maintain the moſt excellent laws 
The taking of Babylon made him 7 
maſter of all the Eaſt from the river 


2 Indus 
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ve- Indus to Greece, and from the 
xl Caſpian ſea to the extremities of 
Fey pt. Seeing then the entire ac- 

4 *compliſhment of Iſaiah's prediction, 
leſt his = became affected with the 
bu- truths he had learnt from Daniel, 


1 the nuſt before his eyes was total- 
ly diſpell'd, he openly avow'd the 
XZ God of Iſrael, and releas d the He- 
= brews from their captivity by this 
: p ſolemn edi, which was publiſh'd 


ors © 


ob- throughout the whole extent of his 
dit vaſt dominions. Thus 841TH Cy- 
to nus, KING or PERSLIA. Tart 
ade | Lonxp GOD oF HEAVEN HATH 
ne- i vEN ME ALL THE KINGDOMS 
ing r THE EARTH, AND HE HATH 
E ECHARGED ME TO BUILD HIM A 
aan RousE AT JERUSALEM WHICH 
nd is IN Jop AH. WROEVER A- 


$ZMoNnG vou 1s or HIS PEOPLE, 


nd nis GOD BE WITH HIM: AND 
. LET HIM Go UP To JERUS4- 
im PEM AND BUILD THE HOUSE OF 
ve. 7 HE LORD Gop or ISRAEL, HE 


Ts THz GOD. 
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DISCOURSE 


| UPON THE , 


THEOLOGY, 


| : | AND > od 
„vr 
2 OF THE 


PAGAN S. 


5 Y firſt deſign was to inſert 
Ye ſome critical notes in the 


margin of the foregoing 


book; but as the attending to ſuch 


re . would have diverted the 


reader's mind too much from the 
* principal ſubject, I thought it bet- 
ter to digeſt them into the form of 
a diſcourſe, which I divide into two 
1 B parts. 
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parts. In the firſt I ſhall ſhew, # 
that the moſt celebrated Philoſo- 
phers of all ages and all countries 
have had he notion of a Supreme 
Deity, who produced the world by | 
his Power, and governs it by his 
Wiſdon From. the ſecond it will 
appear, that there are traces of | 

the principal doctrines of reveal d 
religion, with regard to the three 
ſtates of the world, to be found in 
the Mythology of all nations. 
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e 

7 07 the THEOLOGY of the 


ll +2 PAGANS. 
O begin with the Magi or 


HR 11 Perſian Philoſophers : Ac- 
cording to the teſtimony of Hero- 
dotus , the antient Perſians had nei- 
: 5 5 ther 3 nor temples, nor altars: 
They think it ridiculous (ſays this 
author) to fancy, like the Greeks, 
that the Gods have an human 
ſhape, or derive their original 
from men. They chuſe the high- 
<4 eſt mountains for the place of their 
ſacrifice: They uſe neither liba- 
tions, nor muſick, nor hallow'd 
* bread; but when any one has a 
EM 1 mind to ſacrifice, he leads the 


EZ * Herod, Clio. lib. 1. 6. §. 121. Edit. 
ri Francof, 1608. *. 1 og : | 


B 2 victim 
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« victim into a clean place, and 
« wearing a wreath of myrtle about . 
« his Tiara, invokes the. God to 4 
« whom he intends to Ng we it. The 
cc ptieſt i is not allow'd o pray for 
« his ow private good, buli = that 
« of the nation in general; each | 
« particular member finding his 
benefit in the n of the 
« whole. "6 
Strabo gives the 3 account] x 1 ; 
of the antient Perſians-. They 
« neither erected Ragues: nor altars, * 
« ſays this hiſtorian; they ſacrificed 
« in a clean place, and upon an 
eminence, where they offered up 8 
« a victim crowned. When the 
e prieſt had cut it into ſmall piece, 
« every one took his ſhare. They | 
« left no portion of it for, the Pei 17 
« ties, ſaying, that God: deſires no- 12 
„thing vs Ny ſoul, of the victim.” WY 
| The Oriental Full of the notion 
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ad 5 of tranſmigration, imagin d, that 
ut the victim was animated by a cri- 


Z minal ſoul, whoſe expiatory pains 
pe = were completed by the ſacrifice. 

F Ihe Perſians indeed, as well as 
= other Pagans, worſhipped the fire, 
9 b the ſun, and the ſtars: But we ſhall 

ſee that they conſider d them only 
as viſible images and ſymbols of a 
= ſupreme God, whom they believed 
to be the ſovereign Lord of nature, 
Plutarch has left us, in his treatiſe 
9 of Iſis and Oſiris, a fragment of the 
EE Theology of the Magi. ” This philo- 
EX ſophical hiſtorian aſſures us, tliat 
they called the great God, Oro- 
KT mazes, or the Principle of light, 
1 that produced every thing, and 
3 worketh all in all“. They admit- 
' : 4 ted however another God, but of an 
. inferior nature and arder, whom 
” Y they called Mythras or the Middle 


II 

Plut. de Ifid. & Orr. Fan. Paris, 1624. 
P. 370. „Ian 

| d  Megirys ©tos. 
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God. They ſpeak of him ſome- 
times as a Being co-eternal with the 
ſupreme Divinity, and at other 
times as the firſt production of his 
Power *. 4 | A 

The fineſt definition we have of 
the Deity among all the writings of 
the ancients, is that of Zoroaſter. 
It has been tranſmitted down to us 
by Euſebius in his Præparatio Evan- 
gelica : an author ſo far from being 
over favourable to the Pagans, that 
he makes it his buſineſs continually | - 
to expoſe and degrade their philoſo- fo 3 
phy. And yet he ſays, that he had 
read theſe expreſs words in a book 
of Zoroaſter that was extant in his 
time, and known by the title of, 
The ſacred collection of Perſian mo- 
numents. | 

« God is the firſt of all incor- 
% ruptible Beings, eternal and un- 


See Cudworth's Intell. Syſtem. p. 288. 
, > Euſeb. Prep. Evang. lib. 1. p. 42. Edit. 
Rs Rm 


8 e begotten: 
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begotten: He is not compounded 
of parts: There is nothing equal 
to him, or like him. He is the 

author of all good, and entire- 
ly difintereſted ; the moſt excel- 
lent of all excellent. Beings, and 
the wiſeſt of all intelligent na- 
tures ; the father 'of ity, the 
parent of good laws, ſelf- inſtruct- 
ed, felufficient,. and the firſt 
former of nature; 
= - The modern writers among the 
8 Arablans and Perſians, who have 
WE preſerved to. us what remains of 
the antient doctrine of Zoroaſter 
among the Guebri or worſhij 
W of fire, maintain, that the firſt Ma- 
gi admitted only one eternal Prin- 
& ciple of all things. Abulfeda, cited 
by the famous Dr. Pocock, ' ſays, 
F that according to the primitive doc- 
(EX trine of the Perfians*, © God was 
prior to both light and darkneſs, 


A 


+ Pocock Specil. Hiſt. Arab. p. 146, 
B 4 and 


Wo 
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* and had exiſted from all eternity 
© in an adorable ſolitude, without 
« any companion or rival. Sarif- 
thani, quoted by Dr. Hyde, ſays, 
« That the firſt Magi * did not look 
ce upon the good and evil principles 
« as co- eternal; they thought that 
« light was indeed 1 but that 
Aarkna was produced in time by 
the diſloyalty of Ahriman, chief 
« of the Genii. _ 

M. Bayle affirms in his dictionary, 
that ag .antient Perſians were all 
Manicheans ; but however he came 
to entertain this notion, he muſt 
certainly have given it up, if he had 
conſulted the. original authors : A 
method. which = famous critick 
did not always take, He had a ge- 
nius capable of going to the bot- 
tom of any ſubject whatever; but 
he wrote ſometimes in a hurry, and 
treated ſuperficially the graveſt and 


Ss > ON 


c 


* 


Hyde Relig. Ant. Perſar. cap. 9. p. 161, 
& cap. 22. WIR” | 
moſt 
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moſt important ſubjects. Beſides, 
there is no clearing him from the 


charge of loving too much the 
difonal obſcurity, of ſcepticiſni ; he 
is ever upon his — againſt all 
ſatisfactory ideas in religion; he 
ſhews 3 art and ſubtlety all the 


ry rarely repreſents it in that point 
of light which ſhines with evidence. 
What encomiums would he not have 
merited, had he employed. his ad- 
mirable talents more for the benefit 
of mankind? 

Such was the Theology of the an- 
cient Perſians, which in the fore- 
going work I have put in the mouth 
of Zoroaſter; and the Egyptians had 
much the Gags principles. There 
is nothing more abſurd than the no- 
tion generally given us of their 
Theology ; nor 1s any thing more 
1mprobable than the allegorical ſenſe 
which certain how 7 fancy they 


— 
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I Phicks. 


dark ſides of a queſtion, but he ve- 


Hare diſcovered in their hierogly- 
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phicks. On one hand, it is hard to 
| believe that human nature could 
ever fink ſo low as to adore inſets, 
reptiles and plants, (which they ſee 
produced, growing and dying eve- 
| ry day) without aſcribing certain 
| divine vertues to them, or conſi- 
| dering them as ſymbols of ſome 
inviſible Power. In the moſt- bar- 
| barous countries we ſtill find ſome 
knowledge of a ſuperior Being, 
which is the object of the hope and 
fear of the moſt ſtupid ſavages. But 
| though we ſhould ſuppoſe there are 
| ſome nations in the world ſunk in- 
to ſo groſs an ignorance as to have 
no nation of a Deity, yet it is cer- 
tain that Egypt cannot be charged 
with ſuch a .degree of ſtupidity. 
All hiſtorians, as well ſacred as pro- 
fane, agree in ſpeaking of this peo- 
ple as the wiſeſt of all nations; and 
| one of the encomiums that the holy 
| Spirit gives to Moſes, is, that he 
was learned in all the wiſdom of 


| | the 


= derogate from, its dignity. I ſhall 
a MN endea- 
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the Egyptians. Would the Holy 
Ghoſt ever have ſpoken in ſuch a 
manner of a nation ſo ſenſeleſs as to 
worſhip onions, crocodiles, and the 
moſt deſpicable reptiles > On the 
other hand, there are certain mo- 
dern writers who exalt the Theolo- 
gy of the Egyptians too high, and 
fancy that they find in their hiero- 
glyphicks all the myſteries of the 
Chriſtian religion. After the deluge, 
Noah doubtleſs would not leave his 


children ignorant of the great prin- 


ciples of religion, with regard to 
the three ſtates of mankind ; and 
that tradition might have been 
ſpread from generation to generati- 
on over all the nations of the world: 
But we ſhould not infer from thence, 
that the Heathens had as clear noti- 
ons of the divine Nature and the 
Meſſias, as the Jews had themſelves, 
Such a ſuppoſition, far from doing 
honour to Holy Writ, would only 
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endeavour to keep the juſt medium 
between theſe two extremes. 
Plutarch, in his treatiſe of Ifis 
and Oſiris, tells us*, that the Theo- 
logy of the Egyptians had two mean- 
; the one holy and ſymbolical, 
= other vulgar and literal z and 
conſequently that the fagures of ani 
mals which they had in their tem- 
ples, and which they ſeem'd to 
adore, were only ſo many hiero- 
glyphicks to repreſent the divine 
attributes. Purſuant to this diſtinc- 
tion, he ſays,” that Oſiris ſignifies 
the active Principle, or the moſt 


holy Being; Ihs the Wiſdom or 
Rule of his operation ; Orus the 


firſt production of his n the 


after whether it be reaſonable to 
think, that the Pagans had ever wy 


a; Plot. de Iſid. & Oſir. p. 354- 


_ d Ibid. p. 373, 374, 375. k 
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model or plan by which he pro- 9 1 
duced every thing, or the archetype 
of the world. We ſhall fee here- 
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knowledge of a trinity of diſtinct 
perſons in the indiviſible Unity of the 
divine Nature. Thus much at leaſt 
is plain, that the Chaldeans and 
Egyptians believ d all the attributes 
of the Deity might be reduced to 
three, Power, Underſtanding and 
Love. In reality, whenever we diſ- 
engage our ſelves from matter, im- 
poſe ſilence on the ſenſes and ima- 
gination, and raiſe our thoughts to 
the contemplation of the infinitely. 
infinite Being, we find | that the 
eternal Eſſence preſents itſelf to our 
mind under the three forms of 


Power, Wifdom and Goodneſs. 
= Theſc three attributes comprehend 
== the totality of his nature, and what- 
Lever we can conceive of him. Not 
to ſpeak therefore of the primitive 


traditions, which might poſſibly be 
© the. ſource of theſe three ideas con- 
& cerning the divine Nature, it is no- 

thing extraordinary, if the Egyp- 
duans and Orientals, who had very 


09313225: refining 
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refining metaphyſical heads, „ 
of themſelves have diſcovered thein. 
The Greeks and Romans were fon- | 
der of the ſciences which pap 
on ſenſe and imagination; and for 
this reaſon we find their Mythology 
ſeldom turns upon any thing but 
the external operations of the Dei- 
ty in the productions of nature, 
whereas that of the former chiefly 
regards his internal operations and 
attributes. 

By the help of theſe principles the 
Theology of the Pagans may be re- 
duced to three principal Divinities, 
without doing violence to original 
authors, and without racking ones 
brain to digeſt their ideas, / which are 
often very confus'd, into an intelli- 
gible ſyſtem. T hey univerſally ac- 
knowledged one ſupreme God, 
whom they conſidered as the ſource 
of the Divinity, and the author of 
all beings; a Goddeſs his wife, 
daughter, or ſiſter, whom they re- 

preſented 
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Ween] ſometimes as the princi- 
ae of the divine Fecundity, at o- 
ther times as an emanation from 
his Wiſdom, and often as the com- 
ſn and ſubject of his operati- 
ons; and laſtly, a ſubordinate God, 
© the ſon and viceroy of the Supreme, 
And thus we find among the Per- 
ſians the great Oromazes, the God- 
deſs Mythra, and the God Mythras; 
among A er Oſiris, Iſis and 
1 Orus; among the Greeks Jupiter, 

Minerva and Apollo. 

In proportion as men departed 
dom their primitive ſimplicity, and 
as imagination took the place of rea- 
on, the Poets multiplied the names 

and images of theſe Gods, and the 

1 $6 three ſuperior Divinities were loſt- 

ina a crowd of inferior Deities. It 

z nevertheleſs certain, that the Phi- 


See Huet. Dem. Evang. Jambl. de Myſt. | 
Egypt. p. 150. Plut. Iſis & he Ma- 
N crob. lib. 1. Saturn. Cudw. Intell, Hfkem. from 

e 484 to 494. 
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loſophersalways preſerv d thoſe three 
capital ideas. Socrates, Plato, Py- 
thagoras, Porphyry, Jamblichus, 
Plutarcks Macrobius, and all the 
ical writers whoſe works 
have: been tranfinitted to us, and 
who ſpeak. of the Gods of Egypt 
and. Greece, aſſure us that Ptha, 
Amoun, Oſiris, Apr, is r. 
Anubis are the ſame; that Mars, 
Mercury, Apollo, Heacules,. and 
upiter the Conductor, are alſo the 
ſame; that Cybele, Venus Urania, 


Juno, Minerva, Phebe and Proſer- 


pine are in like manner one and 
the ſame. Whence we may fairly 
conclude, without falling into chi- 
merical conjectures, that Oromazes, | 
Ofiris, Ccelus, Saturn and _ | 


Oly mpius are different names to 8 5 


expreſs the one ſupreme God; 4 
Mythra, Iſis, Cybele, Urania, 
and Minerva denote the di 
attributes. of the ſame Goddess; ; OT 
laſtly, that Mythras, Orus, Mercu- 
| ry, 
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ry, Apollo, Hercules, and Jupiter 
the Conductor, are the ſeveral titles 
of the middle God, univerſally ac- 


e knowledged by the Pagans. 
s I know that the modern Mate- 
d = riliſts have endeavour'd to reduce 


all the Pagan Divinities to one God 
and one Goddeſs, which, accord- 
ing to them, expreſs only the two 
principles of nature, whereof one 
is active, or the infinite force, the 
== cauſe of all the motions we behold 
in the univerſe ; the other paſſive, 
or the eternal matter, which is the 
ſubject of all the forms produced by 
that moving force: This idea is by 
far poſterior to that of the Orientals, 
Egyptians and firſt Greeks, con- 
cerning the three forms of the Di- 
vinity. It was neither receiv d nor 
=X known, in the ſenſe of the Mate- 
raliſts, but by the diſciples of Epi- 
curus, as we ſhall ſee hereafter. 

This diſtinction of the Gods in- 


=> to three claſſes, and that of the world 
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into three ſtates, may be of great 


ſervice to clear up the confuſion of 5 
the ancient Mythologies. I will ven- K 
ture to ſay, that neither Scaliger, (44 
nor Bochart, nor Grævius, nor Gro- | (4 


novius, nor M. Huet, could ſucceed | 
in this enterpriſe, becauſe they were 
men of more learning than philo- 
ſophy. Grammarians, Criticks, and 
thoſe perſons of ſtrong memories, 
who employ themſelves wholly in 
the ſtudy of words and facts, are 
rarely remarkable for a nice exami- 
nation of principles, and are not al- 
ways capable of entring into the 
ſenſe of the Philoſophers, or -diſtin- | 
guiſhing the ſubtilty of their ideas. | « 
I confeſs indeed, that it is dange- ce 
rous to be too much attach'd to ee 
ſyſtems, but yet without a ſyſtema- | 
tical genius it is impoſſible to car? 
ry the ſciences to any great perfec- 
tion. | 22 

To return to Plutarch. He con- 
cludes his treatiſe of Iſis and Oſiris 
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in this manner*: As he who reads 
X « the works of Plato may be ſaid 
c to read Plato, and he who acts 
c the comedy of Menander may be 
cc ſaid to act Menander; ſo the an- 
= « cients gave the name of Gods to 
= © the various productions of the 
= < Deity.” Plutarch had faid a little 
before, That care ſhould be taken 
„ not to transform, diſſolve and 
& ſcatter the divine Nature into ri- 
= < vers, winds, vegetables, or bodily 
„ forms and motions. This would 
. be as ridiculous as to imagine, 
„ that the fails, the cables, the rig- 
„ ging and the anchor are the pi- 
„ lot; or that the thread, the woof, 
„ and the ſhuttle are the weaver. 
ee Such ſenſeleſs notions are an in- 
2 „ dignity to the heavenly powers, 
i RX whom they blaſpheme whilſt 
they give the name of Gods to 
F beings of an inſenſible, inanimate 
i D 
is N No F Page 377, and 378. 
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« and corruptible nature. Nothing, 
as he goes on, © that is without 
« a ſoul, nothing that is material 
C and to be perceived by our ſenſes, 
« can be God. Nor yet muſt we 
« imagine that there are different 
« Gods, according to the different 
countries of Greeks and Barba- 
rians, Northern and Southern peo- 
ple. As the ſun is common to all 
the world, tho' called by diffe- 
rent names in different 4 ; 
« ſo there is but one ſole ſupreme 
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the ſame Providence that governs 
« the world, tho he is worſhiped 


ce. 


« for his miniſters,” Such, accord- 
ing to Plutarch, was the doctrine 


of the firſt Egyptians with regar 1 


"Da "who: was co-temp 


with Plutarch, follows the ſame | 
n in his book. againſt Celſus, 
a P agan E. | | 


« Mind or. Reaſon, and one and | : 


«under different names, and. 58 : 3 
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a Pagan Philoſopher, who pretend- 
ed to " Chriſtianity, be- 
cauſe he knew ſome ceremonies of 
that religion, tho' he had never en- 
tered into the ſpirit of it. Now 
Origen expreſſes himſelf in this 
manner: The Egyptian Philoſo- 
phers have ſublime notions with re- 
« gard to the divine Nature, which 
« they keep ſecret, and never diſ- 
e cover to the people but under a 


= © veil of fables and allegories, Cel- 
0 ſus is like a man who has tra- 
& yelled into that country; and tho 
he has converſed with none but 
„e the ignorant vulgar, yet takes it 
e into his head, that he underſtands 
== © the Egyptian religion. All the 
= * Eaſtern nations, the Perſians, the 


Indians, the Syrians conceal ſe- 
cret myſteries under their reli- 
gious fables. The wiſe men of 


all thoſe religions ſee into the 


Orig. contra Celf. lib. 1. p. 11, 
C 3 « ſenſe 
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« ſenſe and true meaning of them, « 
« whilſt the vulgar go no farthner « 
ce than the exterior ſymbol, and ſe ( 
« only the bark that covers them“ « 

Let us next hear the teſtimony [7 ( 
of Jamblichus, who had ſtudied tlge 
religion of the Egyptians, and un- 
derſtood it thoroughly. He lived in 
the beginning of the third century, 
and was a diſciple of the famous 
Porphyry. As both St. Clement: 
and St. Cyril of Alexandria“ aſſure 
us, there were at that time a great 
many Egyptian books extant, which! 
have been ſince loſt: Several of theſe 
were highly reſpected for their an- 
tiquity, and aſcribed to Hermes Triſ -- 

megiſtus, or one of his firſt diſciples. | by” 

Jamblichus had read theſe books, © 
which had been tranſlated by the 
Greeks; and this is the account | 
that he gives of the Theology which! 
they taught. According to the 


Strom. I. 6. p. 133. 
d Contra Julian. lib. 1. 
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Egyptians, Eicton, or the firſt 


c 


Gd, exiſted in his ſolitary unity 


A 


before all Beings*. He is the foun- 
« tain and original of every thing 
ce that either has underſtanding, -or 


A 


= js to be underſtood. He is the 
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firſt principle of all things, ſelf- 


„ ſufficient, incomprehenſible, and 


| Y « the father of all eſſences. Hermes 
XX fays likewiſe, «© That this ſupreme 
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God has conſtituted another God, 
called Emeph, to be head over 
all ſpirits, whether ethereal, em- 


pyrean, or celeſtial ; and that this 
ſecond God, whom he tiles the 


Ty 
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Guide, is a wiſdom that trans- 


A 


forms and converts into itſelf all 


( ſpiritual Beings. He makes no- 


C 


A 


thing ſuperior to this God-Guide, 
but only the firſt Intelligent, and 


A 


J 
by 
7 7 
.. 
"7 > 


| 9 } . firſt Intelligible, who ought to 


be adored in filence.” He adds, 
bal That the Spirit which produceth 


F Jambl. de Myſt. Egyp. Ed. Ludg. 1 552. 
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&« all things has different names, ac- 7 


cc 


« ties and operations; that he is 
c called in the Egyptian language 
C Amoun, as he is wiſe; Ptha, as he 


<« is the life of all things; and O- 


A 


A 


cording to his different proper- 


« ſiris, as he is the author of all 


« good. Thus, according to Jam- | 
blichus, it is evident that the Egyp- | 
tians admitted only one Principle, 
and a middle God, like the My 
thras of the Perſians. 8 
The notion of a Spirit conſti- 
tuted by the ſupreme God, to be 
the head and guide of all ſpirits, | 
is very ancient. The Hebrew Doctors 
believed that the ſoul of the Meſſia 
was created from the beginning of 


the world, and appointed to prefide 


over all the orders of Intelligences. *? 
This opinion was founded on a no- 
tion, that finite natures cannot in- | 
ceſſantly contemplate the brightneſs Þ 
and glories of the divine Eſſence; 


and muſt neceſſarily ſometimes tun 
| g off ; iq D | 
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- off their view, and adore the Crea- 

— tor in his works; that at ſuch times 
8 | 18 muſt be an Head to lead ſpi- 
ge 7 rits thro all the regions of Immen- 
ſity, and ſhew them all its beauties 
and wonders. 

Io have a more perfect know- 
= ledge of the Theology 32 the Ori- 
15 nd and — it may not be 
improper to examine that of the 
== Greeks and Romans, which is de- 
= rived originally from it. The Phi- 
loſophers of Greece went to ſtudy 
== wiſdom in Aſia and Egypt. Thales, 
Pythagoras, Plato, drew the beſt of 
their knowledge from thence. The 


3 


4} 
__. . 
: 4 


a8 , | traces of the Oriental tradition are 
of | now indeed in a manner worn out; 
le Þ pur as there are ſeveral monuments 


1 B 5 I of the Theology of the Greeks ſtill 

preſerv d, we may judge of the maſ- 
ters by their diſciples, 

6 Me muſt however diſtinguiſh be- 
Fr © tween the Gods of the Poets and 

choſe of the Philoſophers, Poetry 
4 deifies 
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deifies all the various parts of nature, 
and gives ſpirit to bodies, as well as 
body to ſpirits: It expreſſes the ope- 
rations and properties of matter by 
the actions and paſſions of ſuch in- 
viſible powers, as the Pagans ſup- 
poſed to be directors of all the mo- 
tions and events that we ſee in the 
Univerſe. The Poets paſs in a mo- 
ment from allegory to the literal 
ſenſe, and from the literal ſenſe to 
allegory ; from real Gods to fabu- 
lous Deities; and this occaſions that 
Jumble of their images, that abſur- 
dity in their fictions, and that in- 


decorum in their expreſſions, which 


are ſo juſtly condemned by the Phi- 
loſophers. Notwithſtanding this mul- 
tiplication of inferior Deities, theſe 


Poets however acknowledged, that 


there was but one only ſupreme God. 
This will appear from the very an- 
cient traditions which we ſtill have 
of the Philoſophy of Orpheus. I 
am very far from thinking that Or- 

pheus 
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pheus was the author of thoſe works 
which go under his name: I be- 
lieve with the famous Grotius, that 
thoſe books were wrote by the Py- 
thagoreans, who profeſſed them- 
ſelves diſciples of Orpheus: But 
XZ whoever were the authors of theſe 
2 writings, tis certain that they are 


older than Herodotus and Plato, 
al and were in great eſteem among 
o the Heathens ; fo that by the frag- 
ments of them till preſerved, we 


at may form a judgment of the an- 
- [| cient Theology of the Greeks. I 
XZ ſhall begin with the abridgment 
which Timotheus the Coſmographer 
gives us of the doctrine of Or- 
pheus. This abridgment is preſerved 
in Suidas*, Cedrenus * and Euſe- 
bius. 
here is one unknown Being 
*X © exalted above and prior to all be- 
= © ings, the author of all things, 
== » Suidas de Orph. p. 350. 
b Cedrenus, N 


even 


— — — — 


i 
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ce even of the æther, and of every 
e thing that is below the æther: 
« This exalted Being is Life, Light 


« and Wiſdom; which three names 


« expreſs only one and the ſame 
0 


— IO. IS 0 


vidible and inviſible, out of no- 
« thing.” It appears by this paſlage, 
that the doctrine of the Creation, 
(or the production of ſubſtances) and 
that of the three forms of the Di- 
vinity were not unknown to the 
heathen Philoſophers : We {hall 
ſoon find them in Plato, 

Proclus has tranſmitted down to 
us this extraordinary paſſage of the 


Theology of Orpheus. The Uni- 


« verſe was produced by Jupiter, 
ce the Empyræum, the deep Tarta- 
« rus, the Earth, and the Ocean, 
« the immortal Gods and Goddeſ- 
« ſes; all that is, all that has been, 
« and all that ſhall be, was con- 


* Proclus de Timæo, p. 95. 
« tain'd 


Power, which drew all beings, a 
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tain'd originally in the fruitful 


cc 


„ boſom of Jupiter. *. the 

N ; 1 firſt and C laſt, tne beginning 

nt by « and the end. All beings derive 
es BY cc 


their origin from him. He is the 
primitive Father, and the immor- 
tal Virgin. He is the Life, the 
= < Cauſe, and the Energy of all 
things. There is but one only 
„Power, one only God, and one 
« ſole univerſal King of all ” This 
paſſag e ſeems to uo Levi that the 
= Univerſe is a ſubſtantial emanati- 
on from the divine Eſſence, and 
not a mere effect of his Power; 
however, this groſs error is no proof 
of Atheiſm in him who maintains 
it, as we ſhall fee hereafter. 
XZ I ſhall conclude the Theology of 
1 Orpheus with a famous paſſage of 
IT the author of the Argonautica, who 
zs looked upon to be a diſciple of 
"Wy. hs, *, © We will {ing firſt an hymn 


A 


le 16 


0 


* 
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4 ; 
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[£ 4 off Argon. apud 1 p. 71. Edit. rugger. 
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“ upon the antient Chaos; how 
« the heavens, the ſea, and the 
« earth were formed out of it. We 
« will ſing likewiſe that eternal, 
« wiſe, and ſelf- perfect love, which 
« reduced this Chaos into order*.” 
"Tis clear enough from the doctrine 
of the Theogony, or birth of the 
Gods, that the ancient Poets aſcrib- 
ed all to a firſt Being, who diſen- 
tangled the Chaos. And it is for 
this reaſon that Ovid thus expreſſes 
himſelf in the firſt book of his Me- 
tamorphoſesb. Before there was 
« 2 ſea and an earth, before there 
cc was any heaven to cover the world, 
cc univerſal nature was but one in- 
« digeſted ſluggiſh maſs, called a 
« Chaos. The ſeeds of all things 
« jumbled together were in a per- 
« petual diſcord, till a beneficent 
« Deity put an end to the diffe- 


5 v - at nge t, ; 3 Coley Wo- 
Gi Egal a. | 
> Ovid. Metam. I. 1. p. 1. 


« rence.” 
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* 


« rence.” Words which ſhew plain- 
ly that the Latin Poet, who fol- 
lowed the Greek tradition, makes a 
diſtinction between the Chaos, and 
God, who by his Wiſdom brought 
it out of confuſion into order. I 
ought however in this place to ob- 
ſerve, that the Greek and Roman 
Mythology, in relation to the Chaos, 
is much more imperfect than that of 
the Orientals and Egyptians, who 
tell us, that there was an happy 

and perfect ſtate of the world prior 
8 to the Chaos; that the good Prin- 
> ciple could never produce any thing 
evil; that his firſt work could not 

be confuſion and diſorder; and in 
a word, that phyſical evil is nothing 
; elſe but a conſequence of moral 
evil. "Twas the imagination of the 
Greek Poets that firſt brought forth 
the monſtrous Manichean doctrine 
of two co-eternal principles; a ſu- 
preme Intelligence and a blind Mat- 
ter; light and darkneſs; an indi- 
M2 8 | geſted 
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geſted Chaos, and a Deity to reduce 
it into order. | 

Let any one read Homer and ne 
Virgil with a proper attention, and 
he will ſee, that notwithſtanding 
the wild flights of their imagination, 
and the indecent allegories by which 
they ſometimes diſhonour the divine 
Nature, the marvelous which runs 
through their fable is founded upon 
theſe three principles. 1. That there 
is one ſupreme God, whom they e- 
very where call the Father, and the to 
Sovereign Lord of Gods and men, wi 
the Architect of the world, the Prince 
and Governor of the univerſe, the 
firſt God, and the great God. 2. 
That univerſal Nature is full of fub- 
ordinate ſpirits, who are the mini- 
ſters of that ſupreme God. 3. That 
good and evil, virtueand vice, know- 
ledge and error, ariſe from the dit- 
ferent influence and inſpiration of I 
the good and evil Genii, who dwell 
in the air, the ſea, the earth, and i 


the heavens, The Wl 
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The tragick and lyrick Poets ex- 
preſs themſelves after the ſame man- 
d ner as the epick Poets. Euripides 
d expreſly acknowledges the depen- 
g dence of all beings upon one ole 
v 
h 


Principle : © O Father, and King 

s of Gods and men! ſays he; why 

ie do we miſerable mortals fancy 
ns that we know any thing, or can 
n do any thing? Our fate depends 
re W © upon thy will“. | 
S Sophocles repreſents the Deity 
to us as a ſovereign Intelligence, 
which is truth, wiſdom, and the 
eternal law of all Spirits b. Tis not, 
ſays he, to any mortal nature that 
laws owe their origin; they come 
from above; they come down from 
heaven itſelf; Jupiter Olympius is 

alone the father of them. 

Plautus introduceth an inferior 
HOeity ſpeaking in this manners : 


_ * Eurip. Supplic. Act. 3. V. 734, &c. Edit. 
9 Cant. In dip. Tyran. 
3 Plaut. Rudens, 

 Þ « I 
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« ſends us over all kingdoms, to 
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* 


« ] am a citizen of the celeſtial ci. 
ce ty, of which Jupiter, the father 
« of Gods and men, is the head. 


« He commands the nations, and 


take an account of the conduct 
“and actions, the piety and virtue 
« of men. In vain do mortals en- 
« deavour to bribe him with their 
« oblations and ſacrifices. They 
« loſe their pains, for he abhors 
« the worſhip of the impious. 
% O Muſe, ſays Horace, purſu- 
« ant to the cuſtom of our anceſ- 
« tors, celebrate firſt the great Jove, 
« who rules over Gods and men, 
« the earth, the ſeas, and the whole 
« univerſe: There is nothing greater 
« than he, nothing that is like, no- 
« thing that is equal to him 
I ſhall conclude my quotations 
out of the Poets with a ſurpriſing 
paſſage of Lucan. When Cato, at- 


A uw} Wd K „ ud „„ 


B. 1. Ode 12. 
ter In 
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1- ter croſſing the deſarts of; Lybia, ar- 


er rives at the temple of Jupiter Am- 
d. mon, Labienus is for perſuading him 
id to conſult the oracle. Upon which 


occaſion the Poet puts this anſwer 


& in the mouth of that philoſophical 
ue Hero, Why do you, Labienus, 
n- « propoſe to me to ask the oracle 


« 'whether-we ſhould chuſe to die 
«in a ſtate of freedom with our 
{words in our hands, rather than 
ſee tyranny enſlave our country? 
Whether this mortal life be only 
a remora to a more laſting one? 
Whether violence can hurt a good 
man? Whether virtue does not 
make us ſuperior to misfortunes ? 
And whether true glory depends 
upon ſucceſs? We know theſe 
things already, and the oracle 
cannot give us clearer anſwers 
than what God makes us feel 
every moment in the bottom of 


» Lucan. lib. 9. v. 566. . 
D 2 our 
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cc 


our heart. We are all united to 


« the Deity. He has no need of 


cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 


cc 


4 
ec 


CC 


cc 


cc 


words to convey his meaning to 
us; and he told us at our birth 
every thing that we have occa- 
ſion to know. He hath not choſen 
the parched ſands of Lybia to 
bury truth in thoſe deſarts, that 
it might be underſtood only by 
a {mall number. He makes lin 
ſelf known to all the world, he 
flls all places, the earth, the ſea, 
the air, the heavens; he makes 
his particular abode in the ſoul 
of the juſt: Why then ſhould 


we {eek him elſewhere ?” In the 


foregoing paſſage I have omitted 
this expreſſion, Jupiter eſt quod. 
cunque vides; not only becauſe in 
ſome manuſcripts we read Jupiter 
eft quocungue vides, but alſo becauſe 
the Poet by the word guodcungue, 
confounds the viſible world with the 
ethereal matter, which the Stoicks 


and Orientals conſidered as the bo- 


dy | 


2 
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dy of the Divinity : However he re- 
preſents Cato as acknowledging a 
h IE forereign Intelligence, which is all 
that I would prove. 


of Let us paſs from the Poets to the 
* Philoſophers, and begin with Thales 
at the Mileſian, chief of the Ionick 


y | ſchool*, who liv d above fix hun- 
| dred years before the birth of Chriſt. 


1 

Us We have none of his works now left; 

E but we have ſome of his maxims, 
oy . . 

2 which have been tranſmitted down 


ul to us by the moſt venerable writers 
d of antiquity. © God is the moſt an- 
S © cient of all beings; he is the au- 
4 « thor of the Univerſe, which is 


c 


A 


L full of wonders® ; he is the Mind 
is « which brought the Chaos out of 
5 « confuſion into order*® ; he is with 


ſe 15 out beginning and without end- 
« 1ng, and nothing is hid from 


Flor. Olymp. . 
> Diog. Laert. vita Thal. lib. 1. 
© Cicer, de Nat. Deor, lib. 1. p. 1113. Edit. 


Amit. 1661. 
D 3 « him; 
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« him*; nothing can refiſt the 
« force of Fate; but this Fate is 
nothing but the immutable rea- 
“ {on and eternal power of Provi- 
« denceb.“ What is ſtill more ſur- 
priſing in Thales, is his definition 
of the ſoul: He calls it “ a felf- 
<< moving principle © , thereby to di- 
« ſtinguiſh it from matter. 
3 © 18 the ſecond great 
Philoſopher after Thales, and chief 
of the Italick ſchool. ' Every body 
knows the abſtinence, filence, re- 
tirement and great purity of mo- 
rals which he required of his diſ- 
ciples. He was very ſenſible that 
human underſtanding alone could 
never attain to the knowledge of 
divine things, unleſs the heart was 
purged of its paſſions. Now thelc 


** 


0 


* 


* 


S. Clem. Alex. Strom. v. 

b Stob. Ecl. Phyſ. cap. 8. 

c Plut. de Plac. Phil. lib. 4. c. 2. Stob. Ecl. 
Phyſ. cap. 40. 

d Floruit Olymp. Lx. 


* 


c and in his ſoul he reſembles truthb. 


ec 
ce 
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are the notions which he has left us 


of the Deity. © God is neither the 
= CC 


object of ſenſe, nor ſubject to paſ- 
ſion ; but inviſible, purely intel- 


ligible, and ſupremely intelligent. 


In his body he is like the light, 


He is the univerſal Spirit that per- 
vades and diffuſeth itſelf over all 
nature. All beings receive their 
life from him ©. There is but one 
only God, who is not, as ſome 


are apt to imagine, ſeated above 


the world, beyond the orb of the 
Univerſe ; but being all in him- 
ſelf, he ſees all the beings that 
inhabit his Immenſity. He is the 
ſole Principle, the Light of hea- 
ven, the Father of all ; he pro- 
duces every thing, he orders and 


diſpoſes every thing ; he is the 


Plut. vita Numæ & Diog. Laert. lib, 


b Vit, Pyth. Porphyr. 
« Lak Ind: Ub... , 
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« reaſon, the life, and the motion 


« of all beings? 5 
He taught, that beſides the firſt 
Principle, there were three ſorts of 
intelligent beings, Gods, Heroes and 
Souls?. He conſidered the firſt as 
the unalterable images of the ſove- 
reign mind, human ſouls as the leaſt 
perfect of reaſonable ſubſtances, and 
herocs as a ſort of middle being 
placed between the two others, in 
order to raiſe up ſouls to the di- 
vine umion ©, Thus he repreſents to 
us the divine Immenſity as contain- 
ing innumerable worlds inhabited in 
by ſpirits of different orders. And m 
this is the true ſenſe of that famous fu 
expreſſion aſcribed to the Pythago- Wl © 
reans, that Unity was the principle Wl © 
of all things, and that from this U- 
nity there ſprung an infinite duality. 
We are not by this duality to un- 


| 8. Juſt. Cohort. 1. ad Græc. p- 18. 
> Diog. Laert. lib. vi II. 


Hierocl. Com. in Carm. Aurea. Pyth. \ 
| derftand i 
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ion derſtand the two principles of the 
Manichees; but as ſome think the 
ſecond and third forms of the Or- 
phean Trinity and triform Deity, or 
rather a world of intelligent and 
corporeal ſubſtances, which is the 
effect whereof unity is the cauſe, 
This is the ſentiment of Porphyry, 
and it ought to be preferred before 
that of Plutarch, who is for aſcrib- 
ing the Manichean ſyſtem to Pytha- 
goras, without producing for it any 
proof, Ns 
Pythagoras agreed with Thales 
in defining the Soul to be a ſelf- 
moving Principle*. He maintained 
further, © That when it quits the 
« body, it is re-united to the ſoul 
c of the world*©; that it is not a 
« God, but the work of an eter- 
« nal God®; and that it is immor- 


* Porphyr. vita Pyth. 
b Plut. Plac. I. 4. cap. 2. 

© Cicer. de Senect. c. 21. 
4 Ib. de Nat. Deor. I. 2. 
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ſued by the ſeparation of the pure 
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« tal on account of its principle *,” 
This Philoſopher was of opinion | 
that man was compoſed of three 
parts*, a pure ſpirit, an ethereal I 
matter, (which he called the ſub- 
tile vehicle of the ſoul) and a mor- 
tal or groſs body. The old Greek 
Poets had dreſſed up this opinion 
in a different guiſe ; they called the 
ethereal body the repreſentation, the 
image, or the ſhadow; becauſe they 
fancy'd that this ſubtile body, when 
it came down from heaven to ani: 

mate the terreſtrial body, aſſumed og 
its form juſt as melted metal takes Rur 
that of the mold in which it is caſt, wh 
They ſaid, that after death the ſpi- ron 
rit, {till clothed with this ſubtile ve- h 
hicle, flew up to the regions of the t. 
moon, where they placed the Ely- en 
fan fields. And there, as they ima- 
gined, a ſort of ſecond death en- 


* Tuſc. lib. 1. p. 1300. 
| * Hyeb h, u, Tuc. Fs f 
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spirit from its vehicle: The one was 
united to the Gods, the other ſtaid 
in the abode of the ſhades. This 
is the reaſon why Ulyſſes ſays in the 
Odyſſeis, „That he ſaw in the E- 
lyſian fields the divine Hercu- 
les, i. e. his image; for as for 
„ him, he is with the immortal 
« Gods, and aſſiſts at their ban- 
mquets Pythagoras did not a- 
Nopt the poetick fiction of a ſecond 
Wdcath. He held, that the pure ſpi- 
Fit, and its ſubtile vehicle being born 
Wogether, were inſeparable, and re- 
Kurned after death to the ſtar from 
hence they deſcended. The Pla- 
oniſts, and almoſt all the ancient 
Philoſophers had the ſame notion“. 
t. Paul, ſpeaking of the reſurrecti- 
Jon, ſeems to favour this diſtinction 


a Odyfl. liv. 11. p. 167. | 

Plot. Enn. 4. 1. 3. & Enn. 6. 1. 4. Phi- 

opon. Proem. in Ariſt. de Anim. Procl. 

Comm. in Tim. p. 164. 290. Hierocl. aurea 

N Carm. p. 293. Suidas the word Avyoadys, Cud- 

Vorch Intellect. Syſt, p. 791. as 
of 
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of the celeſtial and the terreſtrial 
body: © But ſome man will ſay, 
« how are the dead raiſed up? and 
« with what body do they come: 
« Thou fool, that which thou ſow- 
« eſt is not that body which ſhall 
<« be, but bare grain.—So alſo is the 
cc reſurretion of the dead, it i; 
« ſown in corruption, it is raiſed in 
* incorruption ; it is ſown in diſho- 
« nour, it is raiſed in glory; it is 


cc {own in weakneſs, it is raiſed in 


« power; it is ſown a natural body, 
« it is raiſed a ſpiritual body, —Noy 


tc this, I ſay, brethren, becauſe tha 


« fleſh and blood cannot inherit the 


« kingdom of God. Hence it is ; 
that ſome of the ancient fathers, as M 


well as our modern divines®, have 


concluded, that the mortal and ter- 
reſtrial body, which is ever chang- 


ing, and does not continue one m0 


2 1 Cor. xv. V. 35, 42, 50. 


b Dr. Clarke on the Being and Attributes oi 1 


God, p. 357, 358, 359. 
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ment the ſame, is ſomething mere- 
ly accidental to our ſubſtance, and 
does not originally belong to it; a 
thick cruſt, a coarſe covering caſt 
over the celeſtial, ſpiritual, active 
and glorious body, which being un- 
veiled and enlarged at the reſurrecti- 
on, will appear in all its beauty; 
that this immortal ſeed, this incor- 
ruptible body, this hidden princi- 
ple, which is perhaps at preſent the 


ſeat of the ſoul, will, for reaſons 


al 


W. 
al 


he 


1 known to God only, remain buri- 
„ed after death in the common maſs 
* of matter till the laſt manifeſtation 


of the divine Power; and that then 
the face of the earth will be renew- 
Jed by purifying flames, which will 
W purge our globe of all that dark and 
earthly droſs which it has contract- 
ed. And this notion renders the 
doctrine of the reſurrection intelligi- 
ble and philoſophical. 
I ſhall conclude the article of 
Pythagoras with a ſummary of his 
doctrine 


7 
25 
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doctrine, as it is given us by St. Cy. 
75 © We ſee plainly, lays this fa- 
« ther, that Pythagoras maintain d, 
« that there was but one God, the | 
« original and cauſe of all things : 
* who enlightens every thing, ani- 
« mates every ithing, and from 
« whom every thing proceeds, who 
“ has given being to all things, and 


<« is the ſource of all motion. 10 

After Pythagoras comes Anaxa- Wh © 

| goras > of the Ionick ſect, born a 
7 3 and maſter to Pericle Mt © 


the Athenian hero. This Philoſo- Wk © 
pher was the firſt after Thales i WY © 
the Ionick ſchool who perceived 
j the neceſſity of introducing a ſu-Wll © 
| preme Intelligence for the formation 
of the Univerſe. He rejected with 
contempt, and with great ſtrength i 
of reaſon refuted the doctrine * = < 
thoſe who held, that a blind neccl- 


S. Cyril. contra Julian. lib, 1. p. 85. 
> Flor. Olymp. Lxxx. 
- © Plut. vita Peric. 
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ſity, and the caſual motions of mat- 
ter had produced the world. He 
endeavoured to prove, that a pure 
and uncompounded Spirit preſides 


over the Univerſe. 


According to Ariſtotle's account, 


the reaſoning of Anaxagoras was 
founded upon theſe two principles: 
« 1. That the idea of matter not 


cc 
cc 


cc 


cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 


including that of active force, 


motion could not be one of its 


properties. We muſt therefore, 


ſaid he, ſeek ſomewhere elſe to 


find out the cauſe of its activi- 
ty. Now this active principle, as 
it was the cauſe of motion, he 
called the ſoul, becauſe it ani- 
mates the Univerſe*. 2. He di- 
ſtinguiſhed between this univerſal 
principle of motion, and the 
thinking principle, which laſt he 
called the underſtanding*. He 


* Ariſt. de anim. lib, x. cap. 2. p. 619, Edit. 


Pariſ. 1629. 


b Ibid. P. 620. 


ſaw 
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« ſaw nothing in matter that had 
ce any reſemblance to this proper- 
« ty; and from thence he inferred, 
« that there was in nature another 
« {ubſtance beſides matter. But he 
c added, that the ſoul and ſpirit 
« were one and the ſame ſubſtance, 
« diſtinguiſhed by us only in regard 
« of its different operations; and 
« that of all eſſences it was the 
« moſt ſimple, the moſt pure, and 
« the moſt exempt from all mix- 
4 ture and compoſition.” This Phi- 
lolopher paſſed at Athens for an 
atheiſt, becauſe he denied that the 
ſtars and planets were Gods*. He 
maintained, that the firſt were ſuns, 
and the latter habitable worlds; ſo 
very angient is the ſyſtem of a plu- 
rality of worlds, which has been ge- 
nerally thought to be modern. 
 Plato®* condemns Anaxagoras for 
having explained all the phænomena 


Plat. de Legib. 10. p. 886, 
b Plat. Phæd. P- 73. 
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of nature by matter and motion. 
Deſcartes has only revived this opi- 
nion. I cannot but think it very un- 
juſt to accuſe the Philoſopher of Cla- 
zomene, or his follower of atheiſm, 
on this account, ſince they both lay 
it down for a principle, that motion 
is not a property of matter, and con- 
ſequently, that the moving force is 
altogether ſpiritual. It muſt never- 
theleſs be allowed, that the French 
Philoſopher is blameable in ſuppo- 
ſing that the viſible world is the ne- 
ceſſary and unavoidable effect of a 
mere impulſion given to an indefi- 
nite matter. Hence it would follow, 
1. That the laws of motion are not 


ſo arbitrary and dependent on a ſove- 
u- reign Intelligence who acts with 
re- 


uiſdom and deſign; which totally 
Wy deſtroys the idea of final cauſes. 
2. That the world, ſuch as we ſee 
Wt, with all its irregularities, defects 
and diſorders, is preciſely in the 
ame ſtate wherein it was at firſt 
5 2] E pro- 


W wy m—_—_ 


Gon are the ſame thing, and that 
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produced by the Creator: Theſe 
two principles were the fatal ſource 


of Spinoza's atheiſm: Believing with 
Na that matter and exten- 


all the different phznomena of na- 


ture are the effect of the neceſſary 4 
laws of motion, he preſently infer- h 
red, that immenſe extenſion and Fe 
infinite force might be properties of lc 
the ſame eternal ſubſtance, which 15 
acts by the immutable n of a 1 
blind — * 
The moſt ſublime genius af our at 
age, being ſenſible of theſe mon- ar 
4 abba, of Carteſianiſm, re- pi 
ſolved ta undermine the founda- d 
tions of that philoſophy. He de- Te 
monſtrated that the primary laws 
of motion. are purely arbitrary, and 
eſtabliſhed with knowledge and de- pe 
ſign by an intelligent Architect, in Pl 
order to the n of his work, * 
and the accompliſhment of ſuch al 


ends as are worthy of his wiſdom. 
It 
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It is with great injuſtice that this 


: Philoſopher has been accuſed of 
\ throwing us back into the occult 
- BE qualities of the Peripateticks. I con- 
t fes indeed that the obſcure and 


- WW confuſed ideas which abound in the 

| writings of ſome of his diſciples, 
have given too much occaſion to 
certain foreigners to reje& the. phi- 


of WW lofophy of Sir Iſaac Newton, at the 
h ſame time that they admire his geo- 


metry ; but it is clear from his firſt 
writings, that he never confidered 
attraction as a cauſe, but only as 
an effect, and that he always fup- 
poſed that this effect might be pro- 
duced by impulfion®. Provided we 
reje& the abſolute Plenum of the 


WS | | 
nd Vis certtripeta eft, qua corpora | verſus 
le- punctum aliquid tanquam ad centrum undique 
trahuntur, impelluntur vel utcunque tendunt. 
In Phil. Nat. Princ. p. 2. : 


* Quam ego attractionem appello, fieri 
ſane poteſt ut ea efficiatur impulſu, vel alio 
8 modo nobis ignoto. Opt. Ed. Lat. p. 


5 Carte- 


— . oy 
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Carteſians, their romantick elements, 
and their celeſtial vortices which are 
by no means geometrical, this in- pl 
comparable Philoſopher * admits Mt 
that there may be a ſubtile ſpirit, 
or ethereal matter diffuſed through 
all the immenſe ſpaces, to be the 
univerſal cauſe * ſpring of all the 
motions of the celeſtial and ter- 
reſtrial bodies; of elaſticity, electri- 
city, coheſion, fluidity, vegetation 
and ſenſation; of the emiſſion, re- 
1 fraction and reflection of light, and 
| even of attraction itſelf, which he 4 


{1 looks upon as the immediate cauſe n 
1 of the moſt part of natural effects; 8 
i he would not however pretend to 0 


explain the laws of this ethereal 


| fluid, for want of a ſufficient num- X 
| ber of experiments to prove them. t 
It was an eſſential principle with p 
him, that natural philoſophy ſhould 

be founded upon experiments, and , 


Phil. Nat. Princ, p. ult. Opt. P. 350. 
that 
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that theſe ſhould afterwards be ap- 
plied to geometry, in order to' ga- 
ther from thence ſomething more 


to be depended upon than ingenious 


conjectures. His writings diſcover a 
wonderful ſagacity, penetration and 
depth, and all the marks of a ſo- 
lid underſtanding, which allows no- 
thing to imagination in matters of 
reaſon; and tho Deſcartes muſt be 
granted to have ſurpaſſed him in 
perſpicuity and method, he was un- 
queſtionably neither ſo profound 
nor ſo geometrical a genius, and 
gave a greater looſe to imagina- 
A 
Socrates follows cloſe after Ana- 
xagoras. The common notion is, 
that he was a martyr for the Uni- 
ty of the Godhead, in having re- 
ſed to pay his homage to the Gods 
of Greece ; but it is a miſtake. In 
the apology that Plato makes for 


* Floruit Olymp. xc. 
E 3 this 
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this Philoſopher, Socrates acknow- 
ledgeth certain ſubordinate Neities, 

and teaches that the ſtars and the 
ſun are animated by intelligences 
who ought to be 4 ed with 
divine — The LY Plato in 
his dialogue, upon holineſs * tells us, 
that Socrates.was not puniſhed for 
denying that there were inferior 
Gods, but for declaiming openly 
againſt the Poets who aſcribed hu- 
man paſſions and eng crimes 
to thoſe Deities. / 

Socrates however, whillt £ ſu p- 
poſed ſeyeral inferior Gods, admit- 
ted all the while but only one eter- 
nal principle. Xenophon has left 
us an excellent abridgment of the 
Theology of that Philoſopher, Tis 
perhaps the moſt important piece 
we have of antiquity. It contains 
the converſation of Socrates with 


Ariſtodemus, who doubted of the 


Plat. Eutyph. p. 3, & 6. 


exiſtence 
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exiſtence of God. Socrates makes 
him at firſt take notice of all the 
characters of deſign, of art, and of 
wiſdom that appear all over the 
Univerſe, and particularly in the 
mechaniſm of the human body. 
DO you believe, ſays he then to 
Ariſtodemus, ce can you believe that 
r = 60 you are the only intelligent be- 
5 < ing? You know that you poſſeſs 
- © < buta little particle of that matter 
< which eompoſes the world, a 

| © ſmall portion of that water which 
- wmoiſtens i it, a ſpark of that flarne 
t. which animates it. Is underſtand- 

KEE peculiar to you alone ? Have 
* vu ſo engroſſed and confined it 
c tO yourſelf, that it is to be found 
no where elſe? Does blind chance 
„Work every thitig, and is there no 
a ſueh thing as wiſdom beſides what 
„ you have?” Ariſtodemus 55 


reply ge that he did not ſee that w 


; C Sx Mem. IE d- Bad. 1579. lib. x. 
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Archite&.of the Univerſe ; Socrates 
anſwers him, Neither do you ſee 
the ſoul which governs your own 
45 body, and - regulates all its mo- 


< at its pleaſure; Why ſhould 
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© tions: Vou might -as well con- 
& clude; that you do nothing your 
« ſelf with deſign and reaſon, as 


« maintain that every thing i is done 


« by blind chance in the Uniyerſe.” 


Ariſtodemus at length acknowledg- 
ing a ſupreme New is ſtill in 2 
as to Providence; 8 being able to 
comprehend how che Dit gan ſee 
every thing at once. +; Socrates re- 
plies, « If the Fr pirit that reſides in 
your body moves and diſpoſes it 
not 
ce that ſovereign Wiſdom. which 
LY preſides; over the Univerſe, be 
« able likewiſe to regulate and or- 
* der every, thing as it, pleaſes 2? If 
“ your eye can ſee objects at the 
«diſtance of ſeveral furlongs; why 
te ſhould not the eye of God be 
te able to ſee every thing at once ; 
0] 


} 
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1 « Tf your ſoul can think at the ſame 
e „ time upon what is at Athens, 
n in Egypt, and in Sicily ; why 
„ ſhould not the divine Mind be 
able to take care of every thing, 
r being every where preſent to his 
as * work?” Socrates perceiving at laſt 
x MW that the infidelity of Ariſtodemus 
did not ariſe fo much from his rea- 
ſon as from his heart, concludes 
bt with theſe. words: O Ariſtode- 
to © mus, apply yourſelf ſincerely to 
ee “ worſhip God; he will enlighten 
e- you, and all your doubts will ſoon 
be removed!“ - 561 541 
Plato, a diſciple of Socrates, fol- 
lous the ſame principles. He lived 
about the hundredth Olympiad, at 
Ja time when the doctrine of De- 
mocritus had made a great pro- 
greſs at Athens. The defign of all 
his Theology is to give us noble 
ſentiments of the Deity, to ſhew 
us that fouls were condemned to 
WJ animate mortal bodies, only in or- 
= | 9 
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der to expiate faults they had com- fo 


mitted in a pre- exiſtent ſtate; and th 
in fine, to teach that religion is the WW Ne 
only way to reſtore us to our firſt ſhe 
glory and perfection. He deſpiſes pli 
all the tenets of the Athenian ſu- wi 
perſtition, and endeavours to purge a 
religion of them. The chief ob ſul 
ject of this Philoſopher is man in he 
his immortal N : He ſpeaks Wt dic 
of him in his politick one, only to inf 
ſhew that the ſhorteſt way to im- Ml the 
mortality i is to diſcharge all the-du- ¶ ful 
ties of civil and ſocial life for the To 
pure love of virtue. dic 

Plato in the beginning of hi MY it x 
Timæus diſtinguiſhes: between be- inę 
ing. which is — and being for 
which has been made. And in rea 

other of his dialogues he define fic 
God the efficient cauſe which e pat 


things _ that had no ORE 


* 75 ey phy add, , few 3 
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n- fore: A definition which ſhews 
ad that he had an idea of creation. 
he Nor is it at all ſurpriſing that he 
rſtſhould have this idea, ſince it im- 
ſes I plies no contradiction. In reality, 
when God creates, he does not draw 
a being out of nothing, as out of a a 
ſubje& upon which he works; but 
he makes ſomething exiſt which 
did not exiſt before. The idea of 
infinite Power neceſſarily ſuppoſes 


r 


m. that of being able to produce new 
Ju- MY ſubſtances, as well as new forms, 
the To make a ſubſtance exiſt which 


did not exiſt before, has nothing in 
it more inconceivable than the mak- 
ing a form exiſt which was not be- 
Wo fore; for in both caſes there is a new 
% reality produced; and whatever dif- 
= iculties there are in conceiving the 


@ paſſage from nothing to being, they 


= * Henri @aray page 6 aaf 5 y 

4, ale ya reis u w He˙& bow be- 

23 * vie ay. Plat. E and p. 18 5 Ed. Franc. 
1602, 


are 
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are as puzzling i in the one as in the 
other. As therefore it cannot he 
denied Fo! that there is a moving 
power, though we do not conceive 
how it acts; fo neither muſt we 
deny that there is a creating power, 
becauſe: we have not a clear idea 
"$i py 

To return to Plato. He firſt con- 
fiders the Deity in his eternal ſoli- 
tude before the production of fi- 
nite beings. He ſays frequently like 
the Egyptians, « That this firſt 
ce ſource of Deity is ſurrounded with 
cc thick darkneſs, which no mortal 
c can penetrate, and that this in- 
ce acceſſible. God is to be adoredM 
ce only by filence. » is this firſt 
Principle which he calls in ſeveral 
places the Being, the Unity, and 
the ſupreme Good*; the ſame in 
the intelligent world. that the ſun 
is in the viſible world, He aſter- 4 ; 
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wards repreſents to us this firſt Being 
as allying out of his Unity to con- 
ſider all the various manners by 
which he might repreſent him- 
ſelf exteriorly; and thus the ideal 
world, comprehending the ideas of 
all things, and the truths which re- 
ſult thence, was formed in the di- 
vine Underſtanding. Plato always 
diſtinguiſhes between the ſupreme 
Good, and that Wiſdom which is 
only an emanation from him. 
« 'That which preſents truth to the 
« mind, fays he, and that which 
« gives us reaſon is the ſupreme 
« Good. He is the cauſe and ſource 
of truth. He hath begotten it 
like himſelf. As the light is not 
the ſun, but an emanation from 

« it; ſo truth is not the firſt Prin- 
« ciple, but his emanation.” And 


oe 


A 


0 


A 


C 


AR 


A 


I this is what he calls the Wiſdom, 


De Repub. lib. 6. p. 687. TeTroy Toiyuy 
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or the Logos. And laſtly, he con- 
ſiders the firſt Mover diſplaying his 
power to form real beings, reſem- 
bling thoſe archetypal ideas. He 
ſtiles him The Energy, or ſo- 
= vereign Architect who created 
cc the Univerſe and the Gods, and 
« who does whatſoever he pleaſes 
« in heaven, on the earth, and in 
ce the ſhades below.” He calls him 
likewiſe; « Pſyche, or the foul 
* which prefides over the world, 
cc rather than the ſoul of the world; 
to denote that this ſoul does not 
make a part of the Univerſe, but 
animates it, and gives it all its 
forms and movements. Sometimes 
he conſiders the three divine attri- 
butes as three cauſes, at other times 
as three beings, and often as three 


Gods; But he affirms that they 
are all but one ſole P ; chat 


b Plat. de Repub. lib. 10. p. 749. Anpuyy 
ſes and not Onpereg ſe cor Nu o egu H 
and not 5. Rαναν . N 

there I 
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there is no eſſential difference be- 
tween them; that the ſecond is 
the image of the firſt, and the 
third of * ſecond; that they are 
not three ſuns, but one; and that 
they differ only as the light, its 
he and the reflection of thoſe 
rays“. 
In other places, and eſpecially 
in the Timæus Locrus®, Plato 
fpeaks of three other Principles, 
which he calls, Id, "Yay, Ale On- 
rds: By the firſt he underſtands 
the archetypal ideas contained in 
the divine Intellect: By the ſecond, 
a primary matter, incorruptible, 
_ eternal, uniform, without figure or 
F divifon; but capable of woe. 
all forms and motions : By the 
third, the viſible Univerſe, bound- 
ed, corruptible, conſiſting of vari- 
? eke and this he ſtiles the ſon, 


See Cadiworth Intell. Syſt. from p. 580, to 
P. Sr; 
> Tim. Loc. p. 1089. 
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the effect, and the work of tlie idea! 
as the primitive father, and of the 
"Tay as the univerſal mother of what- 
ever exiſts. We ought never to con- 
found theſe three principles of Na- 
ture with the three forms of the 
Divinity, which he calls Agathos 

Logos and Piyche ; the ſovereign 
Good, which is che principle of 
Deity, the Intelle& which drew the 
plan of the world, and the Ener- 

y which executed it. 

Tho we ſhould ſuppoſe that Pla- 
to conſidered the Logos and the 
Pſyche, the Intelle& and the Ener- Ml fro: 
gy, not only as two attributes, but her 
as two hypoſtaſes, or emanations ¶ Spi 
from the divine Subſtance, it would ¶ ble 
not follow that the Chriſtians took N tw: 
their doctrine of the Trinity from {Mare 
him. He. might owe this idea to I ſtai 
the ancient traditions tranſmitted I 
from the infant world, whence the 
Orientals, Chaldeans „Egyptian 
ang Greeks originally drew their 


ſoundeſt = 
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ea ſoundeſt notions in Divinity. The 
e Philoſophers of all nations ſeem to 
t- have had ſome idea, more or leſs 


n- I confuſed, of a certain Triplicity in 
a- the ſupreme Unity*. Chriſtianity 
he has only unfolded this ancient doc- 
s, trine. It teaches us that in the divine 
2n WW Eflence there is a triple diſtinction 


of Father, Son and Holy Spirit; 
that the actions of the one are not 
the actions of the other; that the 
Father exiſts of himſelf, indepen- 
la- dently, as the primitive ſource of 
he Deity ; that the Son comes forth 
er- from the Father by an incompre- 


ut henſible generation; and the Holy 
ns Spirit from both by an inconceiva- 


ble proceſſion; and laſtly, that theſe 
two emanations from the Divinity 
are neceſſary, co- eternal, conſub- 


to ſtantial, infinite, and in all things 
ed equal to the Father, his indepen- 
he {Wdence only excepted. The Church 
ns il 


= * Plot. Enn. v. I. 1. See Cudworth's Intell. 
Y Syſt, from p. 570 to p. 630, 
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has been pleaſed to expreſs this 
diſtinction by the word Perſons; to 
denote that this Trinity is not a 
mere diviſion of attributes, as the 
Sabellians hold; nor yet three dif- 
ferent ſubſtances, as the Tritheiſt; 
maintain. We have not a ſufficient- 
ly clear idea of the eternal Nature 
to be able to deny, but it may ad- 
mit of ſuch a diſtinction. As to fi- 
nite beings, indeed, the only di- 
ſtinction we know in them, is that 
of modes and ſubſtances ; but i 
this a reaſon to deny the poſſibi- 
lity of another in the infinite E. 
ſence ? Ignorance may be a rea- 
ſon for doubting, but never for de- 
nying. . 
In order to ſilence the incredu- 
lous, and make this myſtery intel- 
ligible to them, a famous Doctor 
of the Church of England, and, « 
I am aſſured, the greateſt Philo | 
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pher of modern times, believed 
that it-would do no prejudice to the 
faith to conſider the three Perſons of 


the Trinity as three individual A- 
gents, or three diſtinct Beings, tho 


of the ſame ſubſtance. This opinion 


is as far above Arianiſm, as Afia- 
niſm is above Socinianiſm. Fauſto- 
Socini maintained, that the Son had 
never any exiſtence before the in- 
carnation. Arius held, that he was 
created or produced out of nothing 
like finite beings, but yet from all 
eternity, that is, before all time. The 


{ learned Dr. Clarke maintains every 


where, that the Word is not a crea- 


ture, but an emanation from the Fa- 


ther, co-eternal and conſubſtantial ; 
that this emanation is as eſſential to 


che Deity as his Veracity ; that it 


18 not 


poſſible for the Father to 


| be without the Son, in any other 


ſenſe than it is poſſible for God to 


F 2 lie; 
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lie*; and conſequently that the 
Word is not a precarious being 
which God may annihilate. 

I will not pretend to juſtify any 
inconſiderate expreſſions which may 
have dropt from the Doctor; we 
find ſuch in the Fathers themſelves: 
But charity, which thinks no evil, 
believes all things, hopes all things, 
endures all things, will never inſiſt 
upon the literal import of unguard- 
ed words, which are diſavowed. It 
muſt nevertheleſs be granted that 


this doctrine, which is aſcribed ori- ; 


ginally to Sir Iſaac Newton, explains | 


nothing, and only plunges us in 
new difficulties greater than the firſt, 
There may eaſily be many diſtind 


beings of the ſame diviſible and fi- 


nite ſubſtance ; but it is impoſſible 


to conceive three diſtin beings of | 


the infinite and indiviſible ſubſtance, 


without deſtroying his nature, and 


* Obſervations on Dr. Waterland's Queries, i 
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diſcerping the living and true God. 


Is it not better contentedly to join 
with all Chriſtian antiquity, in ſay- 
ing, that there is a triple diſtinction, 
real, but incomprehenſible in the 
Divinity, than to diſturb the peace 
of the Church with defining the 
metaphyſical nature of this diſtincti- 
on, by ſuch ideas as lead to Tri- 
theiſm, contrary to the intention of 
thoſe who advance them? How eaſy 
are the moſt extenſive genius's led 
aſtray, when they ſhake off the yoke 
of authority to give themſelves up to 
their ſpeculations? But to proceed. 
Ariſtotle, Plato's diſciple, and 
prince of the peripatetick Philoſo- 
phers, calls God * « The eternal and 
“living Being, the moſt noble of 
«* all beings, a ſubſtance entirely 
diſtin& from matter, without ex- 
tenſion, without diviſion, with- 
out parts, and without ſucceſ- 


cc 
cc 
cc 


* Ariſt, Ed. Paris 1629. Metaph. lib, xtv- 
cap. 7. p. 1000. 


F 3 ( ſion; 
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« ſion; who underſtands every 
thing by one ſingle act, and con- 
tinuing himſelf immovable, gives 
motion to all things, and enjoys 
in himſelf a perfe& happineſs, as 
* knowing and contemplating him- 
« ſelf with infinite pleaſure. In his 
metaphyſicks he lays it down for a 
principle, “That God is a ſupreme 
Intelligence which acts with or- 
* der, proportion and deſign; and 

« is the ſource of all that is good, 
« excellent and juſt.” In his trea- 
tiſe of the ſoul, he ſays, That the 
« ſupreme Mind ® is by its nature 
« prior to all beings, that he has a 
© ſovereign dominion over all.“ 
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And in other places he ſays, ccc That 12 


«© the firſt Principle is neither the 
« fire, nor the earth, nor the wa- 
« ter, nor any thing that is the ob- 
« ject of ſenſe; but that a ſpirityal 


* Metaph. lib. xiv. cap. 10. p. 1005+ 
« b Id, de Anim, lib. 1. cap. 7. p. 628. 
« Metaph. lib. 1. cap. 2. & 3. p. 844, 845: 
| ce gub- 


* . 
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% gubſtance is the cauſe of the uni- 
c yerſe, and the ſource of all the 
& order and all the beauties, as well 
cc 2; of all the motions and all the 
« forms which we ſo much admire 
« in it.” Theſe paſſages ſhew, that 


tho' Ariſtotle held matter to be eter- 
nal, he nevertheleſs conſidered it as 


a production of the divine Intellect, 


and poſterior in nature to it. He 


ſuppoſed the eternity of this pro- 
duction, becauſe he could not con- 
ceive how the divine Mind, being all 


| act, and all energy, could ever be 


in a ſtate of inactivity. Beſides this 
firſt and eternal Subſtance, he ac- 
knowledges ſeveral other intelligent 
beings that preſide over the motions 
of the celeſtial ſpheres. There is, 
« fays he, but one only Mover, and 
« ſeveral inferior Deities. * All that 
is added about the human ſhape 
«© of theſe Deities, is nothing elſe 


Met. lib. Mv. Cap. 8. P. 1003. 
4 but 
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but fiction, invented on purpoſe 
to inſtruct the common people, 
« and engage them to an obſer- 
« vance of good laws. All muſt be 
80 reduced to one only primitive 
80 Subſtance, and to ſeveral inferior 
« ſubſtances, which govern in ſub- 
« ordination to the firſt, This 1s 
« the genuine doctrine of the an- 
« cients, which has happily eſcaped 
« from the wreck of truth, amidſt 
« the rocks of vulgar errors and 
c poetick fables.” 

Cicero lived in an age when cor- 
ruption of manners and ſcepticiſm 
were at their height. The ſect of Epi- 
curus had got the aſcendant at Rome 
over that of Pythagoras; and ſome 
of the greateſt men, when they were 
reaſoning about the divine Nature, 
thought fit to ſuſpend their judg- 
ment, and waver between the two 
opinions of a ſupreme Intelligence 
and a blind matter. Cicero, in his 
treatiſe of the nature of the Gods, 
pleads 


cc 
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pleads the cauſe of the academick 
? Philoſophers who doubted of every 
r- © thing. It is however to be ob- 
e ſerved, that he refutes Epicurus 
e © with great force of reaſon in his 
x © firſt book, and that the objections 

which he makes in his third, as an 
Academick, are much weaker than 
the proofs which he draws from the 


wonders that appear in nature, 


ſt which he inſiſts on in his ſecond 
d book, to demonſtrate the exiſtence 


of a ſupreme Intelligence. 

In his other works, and particu- 
larly in his book of laws, he de- 
ſcribes the univerſe to us * © as a 
« republick, of which Jupiter is 
« the prince and common father. 
“ The great law imprinted in the 
« hearts of all men is to love the 
« publick good, and the members 
« of the common ſociety as them- 
“ ſelves. This love of order is ſu- 


* Cic. de Leg. Ed. Amſt. 1661. lib. 1. p. 
1188,.—1191, &c, | 


A 


A 


preme 
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cc 


preme juſtice, and this juſtice is 
amiable for its own ſake. To love 
it only for the advantages it pro- 
cures us, may be politick, but 
there's little of goodneſs in it. 
"Tis the higheſt injuſtice to love 
juſtice only for the ſake of recom- 
pence. In a word, the univerſal, 
immutable and eternal law of 
all intelligent beings, is to pro- 
mote the happineſs of one an- 
other like children of the ſame fa- 
ther.“ He next repreſents God to 


us as a ſovereign Wiſdom, from 
whoſe authority it is ſtill more im- 
practicable for intelligent natures to 
withdraw themſelves than it is for 
corporeal ones, * © According to 


cc 
cc 
tc 
«c 


cc 


the opinion of the wiſeſt and 
greateſt men, ſays this Philoſo- 
pher, the law is not an invention 
of human underſtanding, or the 
arbitrary conſtitution of men, but 


* Cic de Leg. lib, 2. p. 1194. 
« flows 
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n flows from the eternal Reaſon that 
| & governs the Univerſe. The rape 
4 which Tarquin committed upon 
Lucretia, continues he, was not 
(c leſs criminal in its nature, be- 
c cauſe there was not at that time 
c any written law at Rome againſt 
e ſyoh ſort of violences. The ty- 
e rant was guilty of a breach of 
e the eternal law, the obligation 
c whereof did not commence from 
be the time it was written, but from 
e the moment it was made. Now 
= © its origin is as ancient as the di- 
ce vine Intellect; for the true, the 
“ primitive, and the ſupreme law 
« 1s nothing elſe but the ſovereign 
« reaſon of the great Jove. This 
te law, ſays he in an other place“, 
« is univerſal, eternal, immutable, 
It does not vary according to 
times and places. It is not dif- 
« ferent now from what it was for- 


Frag. of the repub. of Cicero preſerved by 
Laftantus lib, . , 


« merly. 
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te preme juſtice, and this juſtice ii 1 f 
Et aus | 

e amiable for its own fake. To love 1 f 

c it only for the advantages it pro- 

© cures us, may be politick, but Þ © 1 

te there's little of goodneſs in it.“! 


« *Tis the higheſt injuſtice to love * 


tc juſtice only for the ſake of recom- ee 


cc pence. In a word, the univerſal, “ 
« ;mmutable and eternal law of 
« all intelligent beings, is to pro- 
« mote the happineſs of one an- © 


tc Other like children of the fame fa- © * 
ce ther. He next repreſents God to 


us as a ſovereign Wiſdom, from 
whoſe authority it is ſtill more im- 
practicable for intelligent natures to 
withdraw themſelves than it is for MM © 
corporeal ones. © According to Mt © 


« the opinion of the wiſeſt and * 
« greateſt men, fays this Philoſo- 60 
&« pher, the law is not an invention © 


« of human, underſtanding, or the & 
& arbitrary conſtitution of men, but 4 
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n flows from the eternal Reaſon that 


governs the Univerſe. The rape 
which Tarquin committed upon 
Lucretia, continues he, was not 
leſs criminal in its nature, be- 
cauſe there was not at that time 
any written law at Rome againſt 
ſuch ſort of violences. The ty- 
rant was guilty of a breach of 
the eternal law, the obligation 
whereof did not commence from 
the time it was written, but from 
the moment it was made. Now 
its origin is as ancient as the di- 
vine Intellect; for the true, the 
primitive, and the ſupreme law 
is nothing elſe but the ſovereign 
reaſon of the great Jove. This 
law, ſays he in an other place, 
is univerſal, eternal, immutable, 
It does not vary according to 
times and places. It is not dif- 


« ferent now from what it was for- 


Frag. of the repub. of Cicero preſerved by 
Lactandus lib, vie — p hag 
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* 


merly. The ſame immortal law 
« js a rule to all nations, becauſe 
«* it has no author but the one only 
« God who brought it forth and 
5 promulged it.“ Such were the 
reaſonings of Cicero when he con- 
ſulted natural light, and was not 
carried away by a fondneſs of ſhew- 
ing his wit in defending the doctrine 
of the Scepticks. 

To come at laſt to Seneca the 
Stoick. He was Nero's tutor, and 
lived in an age when Chriſtianity 
was not in credit enough to engage 
the heathens to borrow any phi- 
loſophical principles from thence. 


« ©” Fis of very little conſequence, 
c 


A. 


e the firſt Nature, and the divine 
« Reaſon that preſides over the Uni- 
c vere, and fills all the parts of it. 


Li, 


* - _ 


« He is ſtill the ſame God. He 1: 
«. called Jupiter Stator, not as hiſto- 


' © Senec. Edit. Ant. a Lipſio 1632. de es 
lib, IV, 14 371. 


ſays he, by what name you call | 
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rians ſay, becauſe he ſtopped the 


Roman armies as they were fly- 
ing, but becauſe he is the con- 
ſtant ſupport of all beings. They 
may call him Fate, becauſe he 
is the firſt cauſe on which all 
others depend. We Stoicks call 
* him ſometimes Father Bacchus, 
£7 © becauſe he is the univerſal life 
that animates nature; Hercules, 
he « becauſe his power is invincible ; 
d © Mercury, becauſe he is the eter- 
c nal Reaſon, Order and Wiſdom. 


* Lou may give him as many names 
- 4 as you pleaſe, provided you al- 
. low but one ſole Principle every 


= where ban 
nh Agreeably to Plato's notions, he 
conſiders the divine Underſtanding 
as comprehending in itſelf the mo- 
„del of all things, which he ſtiles the 
= immutable and almighty ideas *, 
Every workman, ſays he, hath a 


Senec. Epiſt. 65. P. 493 
f «© model 
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te model by which he forms bie! „ 
| « work. It ſignifies nothing whe- #7 © 
1 c ther this model exiſt outwardly #4 * 
« and before his eyes, or be form- 
te ed within him by the ſtrength of #7 © 
tc his own genius; ſo God produce; #Þ* © 
tc within himſelf that perfect model, Þ © 
« which is the proportion, the or- 
tc der and the beauty of all beings,” Þ: 
« The ancients, ſays he in ano- 

ce ther place, did not think Jove 

« ſuch a being as we repreſent him 

e in the capitol, and in our other 
« buildings. But by Jove they meant 
« the Guardian and Governor of 
« the Univerſe, the Underſtanding #4 
« and the Mind, the Maſter and 
« the Architect of this great ma- 
ce chine. All names belong to him. 
« You are not in the wrong if you 
« call him Fate, for he is the cauſe | 
e of cauſes, and every thing de- 


« pends on him. Would you call | bh 


b Ibid, Natur. quæſt. lib, 2. p. 715. 1 l 
1 him | 
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= him Providence; you fall into 


c“ no miſtake, tis by his wiſdom 


« that this world 1s governed. 
« Would you call him Nature; you 


| « will not offend in doing ſo, tis 


« from him that all beings de- 


rive their origin, tis by him that 
« they live and breathe.” 


There is no reading the works of 


Epictetus, of Arrian his diſciple, 
and of Marcus Antoninus without 
| admiration. We find in them rules 


of morality worthy of Chriſtianity; 
and yet thoſe diſciples of Zeno be- 
lieved like their maſter, that there 


was but one Subſtance, that the ſu- 


preme intelligent Being was mate- 
rial, and that his Eſſence was a pure 
ether which filled all by local dif- 
fuſion; that whatever was not ex- 
tended was nothing; and in ſhort, 
that infinite extenſion was the ſame 
with the divine Immenſity. The 


Plat. Tim. & de leg. lib. x. Ariſt. de anim. 
lib. I, cap. 3 Porphyr. P. 230. : 


Plato · 
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Platoniſts repreſented to them, that 
it was a groſs imagination to ſup- 
poſe that every thing which is, ex- 
iſts by local diffuſion; that were it 
ſo, the divine Eſſence would not 
be equally preſent every where; 
that there would be more of it in 
a great ſpace than in a little one; 
that it is abſurd to conceive that 
which is nothing but Power, Wif- 
dom and Goodneſs, under the form 
of length, breadth and thickneſs; 
that all other beings exiſt in God, 
but that he exiſts only in himſelf; 
that immenſe ſpace is not the divine 
Immenſity, as time everlaſting is 
not the divine Eternity; that the Im- 
menſity of God is the manner of 
his exiſting in himſelf without ex- 
tenſion of parts, as his Eternity is 
the manner of his exiſting in himſelf 
without ſucceſſion of thoughts; that 


ſpace is but the manner wherein 


bodies exiſt in him, as time is but 
the manner in which finite beings 
| exiſt 
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exiſt with him; that the one mea- 
ſures the bounds of the parts, and 
che other the variation of the modes; 
it that we ſhould have no idea of lo- 
t cal extenſion if there were no bodies, 
: as we ſhould have no idea of ſuc- 


in ceſſive duration if there were no 
; changes; and laſtly, that indefinite 
at © unbounded extenſion is not immenſe 
Lin all ſenſes, as it is not infinite in 


mall reſpects: But that God is im- 
3: menſe in all ſenſes, as he is in all 
d, reſpects infinite. 
; It was thus that the Pagan Philo- 
ne ſophers talked of the divine Immen- 
is ſity before the riſe of ſcholaſtick 
n- © Theology. The obſcurity of our 
of reaſonings on this matter proceeds 
„from our want of a clear idea of 
is MY ſubſtances : We neither know nor 
H diſtinguiſh them but by their pro- 
at perties; otherwiſe we ſhould ſee 
in that the ſupreme Unity may exiſt 
at every where without extenſion of * 
parts, as he exiſts for ever without 
t G ſuc- 


that they believed none at all. What 
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ſucceſſion of thoughts; that he is all 
in all places, as 4 beholds all be- 


ings with one glance. The reaſon | tha 
of our not having a clear idea of the 


divine Immenſity, is our not hay- 3 ; 
ing an adequate idea of Infinity; BY 
we aſcribe to him certain properties,  _ 
becauſe we ſee that they are con- & 
tained in the idea we have of him; 8 2 
but we are obliged at the ſame time, | by 


in order to avoid abſurdities, to give 1 
him other attributes which we do 
not comprehend. Thus in Geome- 
try we admit the infinite diviſibility 
of matter, and the doctrine of A- 
ſymptotes which follows from it, 
without having a clear idea of cl 4 
ther of them. 

But after all, the materialiſm F 
the Stoicks does not evince. that they 
were atheiſts ; a falſe notion about 
the Deity being far from proving 


conſtitutes an atheiſt, is not the 
maintaining with the Orientals, that 
matter 


ter 
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matter is an expanſion of the divine 


Subſtance ; nor with the Stoicks, 
that the infinite Eſſence is a pure 


| zther; nor with the Platoniſts, that 
the Univerſe is an eternal producti- 
on of the Deity ; but real atheiſm 
| conſiſts in denying that there is a 
© ſupreme Intelligence, who made the 


world by his Power, and governs it 
by his Wiſdom. 


For our fuller ſatisfacton, with re- 
gard to the Theology of the hea- 


thens, let us ſee what the fathers of 
the church thought of it. They had 
ſufficient opportunities of knowing 
it thoroughly, by the frequent diſ- 
Putes which they held with them. 
As this is a matter of a very nice 
ature, it may be dangerous to in- 
Hulge any thing to ones own con- 
gectures; let us þ 
Intiquity. Arnobius* introduces the 
eathens complaining of the injuſtice 


ave recourſe to wile 


a Arnob. lib. 1. P · 19. 
G 2 of 
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of the Chriſtians. © Tis a mere ca- 
« lumny, ſay thoſe heathens, to 
« charge us with ſuch a crime, as 
« the denying of a ſupreme God, 
« We call him Jove, the ſupremely 
« great and ſovereignly good; we 
« dedicate our moſt magnificent 
« ſtructures and our capitols to him, c 
ec to ſhew that we exalt him above M ., 
« all other Deities. *St. Peter in hs IM 6 
“ preaching at Athens, ſays St. Cle. « 
« ment of Alexandria®, infinuats ce 
« that the Greeks had a knowledge ce 
« of the Deity. He ſuppoſes tha WM e 
« thoſe people adore the ſame Gol 8 
« as we do, though not in the ſame 
« manner. He does not forbid u © 
© to adore the ſame God as the 
« Greeks, but he forbids us to a MW 
« dore him after the ſame wa; 
He orders us to change the man: 
« ner, and not the object of ou 


; f cc 
An apochryphal book which then paſs' 
under the name of St. Peter's. | 
Strom. I. 6. p. 635. ca 


al I i cc worſhip. | 
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& worſhip.” © The heathens, ſays 
Lactantiuse, “ who admit ſeveral 

„ Gods, ſay nevertheleſs that thoſe 
d, 4 ſubordinate Deities, though they 
ly | © preſide over all the various parts 
TY & of the Univerſe, do it in ſuch a 
MB « manner, as that there is ſtill but 
one ſole Ruler and ſupreme Go- 


* 


15 « vernor. From whence it follows, 
F c dhat all other inviſible powers are 
jt * not properly Gods, but miniſters 
tes cc 


; © or deputies of the one great and 
i almighty God, who appointed 

| them executors of his will and 
"5 * pleaſure.” Euſebius of Ceſarea 
goes further. The heathens own 
u © that there is but one only God, 
the = © who fills, pervades and preſides 
Hh « over univerſal Nature; but they 
« maintain, that as he is preſent to 
“ his work only in an incorporeal 
and inviſible manner, they are 
therefore in the right to wor- 


A 


c 
8 


HE * 


© Lib. 1. p. 16. d Prep. Evagg. I. 3. 
cap. 13. p. 105, 
. 
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« {hip him in his vifible and corpo- « 
« real effects. I ſhall conclude M «_ 
with a famous paſſage of St. Auſtin, W 
who reduces the Polytheiſm of the che 
heathens to tte unity of one ſole 

Principle. “ Jupiter, ſays this fa- Þ jec 
ther, © is, according to the Philo- | 

« ſophers, the Soul of the world, M 
« who takes different names ac- 
« cording to the different effects 
which he produces. In the ethe- hi 
real {paces he is called Jupiter, in xt 
the air Juno, in the ſea Neptune, di 
in the earth Pluto, in hell Pro- ta 


— 
pay 


ce ſerpina, in the element of fire of 
* Vulcan, in the fun Phoebus, in di- ch 
« vination Apollo, in war Mars, in N 
« the vintage Bacchus, in the hat- { 
c veſt Ceres, in the foreſts Diana, MM #1 
« and in the ſciences Minerva. All h 
* that crowd of Gods and God- WR f 
« defles are only the ſame Jupiter, N c 


6 whole different powers and attri- 


St. Aug. de Civ. Del. l. 4 . 11. 
| « butes, 
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te butes are expreſs d by different 
« names.” It is therefore evident by 
the teſtimony of profane Poets, hea- 
then Philoſophers, and fathers of the 
Church, that the Pagans acknow- 
ledged one ſole ſupreme Deity. The 
Orientals, the Egyptians, the Greeks, 
the Romans, and all nations agreed 
univerſally in teaching this truth. 
About the fiftieth Olympiad, fix 
hundred years before the Chriſtian 
ra, the Greeks having loſt the tra- 
ditional knowledge of the Orien- 
tals, began to lay aſide the doctrine 
of the ancients, and to reaſon about 
the divine Nature from prejudices 
which their ſenſes and imagination 
ſuggeſted. 1. Anaximander lived at 
that time, and was the firſt who ſet 
himſelf to deſtroy the belief of a 
ſupreme Intelligence, in order to ac- 
count for every thing by the action 
of blind matter, which by neceſſity 
aſſumes all forts of forms. He was 
followed by Leucippus, Democritus, 


G 4 Epicurus, 


Epicurus, Strato, Lucretius, and all 
the ſchool of the atomical Philoſo- 
phers. 2. Pythagoras, Anaxagoras, 
Socrates, Plato, Ariſtotle, and all the 
great men of Greece, oppoſed this 
impious doctrine, and endeavoured 
to re-eſtabliſh the ancient Theology 

of the Orientals. Theſe Philoſophers on 
of a ſuperior genius obſerving in na- ¶ ſer 
ture motion, thought and deſign; of 
and the idea of matter including ly 
none of theſe three properties, they no 
inferred from thence, that there was 1; 
in nature another ſubſtance beſide; en 
matter. Greece being thus divided pl 
into two ſeas, they diſputed for a PI 
long time, without either party being P. 
convinced. 3. At length about the de 
120 Olympiad, Pyrrho formed a a 
third ſect, whoſe great principle was d 
to doubt of every thing, and deter- li 


mine nothing. All the Atomiſts ir 
who had laboured in vain to find 

out a demonſtration of their falſe Af. 
principles, preſently ſtruck in with Þll t 
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the Pyrrhonian ſet. They ran wild- 
| ly into an univerſal doubting, and 
carried it almoſt to ſuch an exceſs 
of frenzy, that they doubted of the 
cleareſt and moſt palpable truths, 
They maintained without any al- 
legory, that every thing we ſee is 
only an illuſion, and that the whole 
ſeries of life is but a perpetual dream, 
of which thoſe of the night are on- 
ly ſo many images. 4. At laſt Ze- 
no ſet up a fourth ſchool about the 
130" Olympiad. This Philoſopher 


# endeavoured to reconcile the diſci- 


ples of Democritus with thoſe of 


Plato, by maintaining that the firſt 
Principle was indeed an infinite Wiſ- 


he dom, but that his Eſſence was only 


a pure æther, or a ſubtile light, which 


diffus d itſelf every where, to give 
| life, motion and reaſon to all be- 


—_:: 
It is plain then that there were 


| four forts of Philoſophers among 
| the ancients ; the Atheiſts or Ato; 
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miſts, the Spiritualiſts or Theiſts, the 
Materialiſts or Stoicks, the Pyrrho- 
nians or Academicks. In theſe laſt 
ages the modern free-thinkers have 
only revived the ancient errors, diſ- 
guiſing them under new terms. 

1. Jordano Bruno, Vannini, and 
Spinoza have vamped up the mon- 
ſtrous ſyſtem of Anaximander; and 
have added only ſome artful di- 
ſtinctions to impoſe upon weak 
minds. Spinoza perceiving clearly 
that thought could not be an effed 
of matter, endeavoured to prevent 
all objections againſt the Materialiſts 
by maintaining, that extenſion and 
thought are properties of the ſame 
ſubſtance ; that the ideas of ob- 
jects are really nothing different from 
the objects themſelvesꝰ; that exten- 
{ton and matter are the fame ; that 
infinite ſpace is the immenſity of 


Locke of Hum. Under. p. 456. b Bar- 


clay's Dialogues, © Deſcartes and Male- 
branche. 
God 
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God, as infinite time is his eterni- 


ty*; and conſequently, that all eſ- 
ſences are but different forms of the 
ſame ſubſtance®. It muſt neverthe- 
leſs be granted, that his atheiſm 
does not conſiſt in theſe errors, ſince 
they have all been maintained by 


= Philoſophers who had a ſincere ab- 
= horrence of impiety. Spinoza's a- 
= theiſm lies wholly in this, that he 
makes the one only ſubſtance, for 
which he contends, to act without 
knowledge or deſign. 2. Deſcartes, 


Malebranche, Poiret, Leibnitz, Sir 


Iſaac Newton, Dr. Bentley, Dr. 


Clarke, Dr. Cheyne, and ſeveral 
Philoſophers of a genius equally 
ſubtile and profound, have endea- 
voured to refute theſe errors, and 
brought arguments to ſupport the 
ancient Theology. Beſides the proofs 


which are drawn from the effects, 


Dr. Clarke's Letters to Leibnitz, p. 7, 1 29. 


The Orientals and Semi- cabaliſtical writers, 


they 
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they have inſiſted on others drawn 
from the idea of the firſt cauſe. They 
ſhew plainly, that the reaſons for be- 
lieving are infinitely ſtronger than 
thoſe for doubting; and that it is 
abſurd to deny what we ſee clearly, 
becauſe we do not ſee farther, 
3. Mr. Hobbes, and ſome Philoſo- 
phers of more faith, Behmen, and 
ſeveral cabaliſtical writers, have re- 
vived the errors of the Stoicks, and 
pretend that extenſion is the baſis 
of all ſubſtances; that the ſoul dif- 
fers from the bady only as being 
more ſubtiliz d; that a ſpirit is but 
a rarify d body, and a body a con- 
dens d ſpirit; and laſtly, that the 
infinite Being, tho' indiviſible, is 
extended by local diffuſion. 4. To 
conclude, there are ſome ſuperficial 
minds, who not being able to look 


upon truth with a ſteady view, nor 
to weigh the degrees of evidence, 
nor to compare the force of proots 
with that of objections, perſuade 
them- 
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themſelves that the mind of man 
is not formed for the knowledge 
of truth, run headlong into an uni- 
verſal doubting, and fall at length 
into a ſenſeleſs kind of Pyrrhoniſm, 
called Egomiſm, where every one 
fancies himſelf to be the only being 
that exiſts. The hiſtory of former 
times is like that of our own : Hu- 
man underſtanding takes almoſt the 
ſame forms in different ages, and 
loſes its way in the ſame labyrinths ; 
there are periodical diſeaſes of the 
mind as well as of the body. 


P-ARL 
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PART IL 


Of the MyTHoLoOGY of the 
PAGANS. 


EN left to the light of their 
reaſon alone, have always 
looked upon moral and 
phyſical evil as a ſhocking phæno- 
menon in the work of a Being in- 
finitely wiſe, good and powerful. 
To account for it, the Philoſophers 
have had recourſe to ſeveral hypo- 


th 

Pe 

OT 

us 

theſes. Reaſon told them all, that 2 
Ine 

ce 

W 

a] 


what is ſupremely good could ne- 
ver produce any thing that was wic- 
ked or miſerable. From hence they 
concluded, that ſouls are not now 
what they were at firſt; that they 
are degraded, for ſome fault commit- 
ted by them in a former ſtate ; that 
this life is a ſtate of exile and ex- 
piation; and in a word, that all 
4 beings, 


u 


lib. 3. Ovid. Metam. lib. 1. 
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beings are to be reſtored to their 
proper order. Tradition ſtruck in 
with reaſon, and this tradition had 
ſpread over all nations certain opi- 
nions which they held in common, 
with regard to the three ſtates of 
the world, as I ſhall ſhew in this 
ſecond part, which will be a fort 
of abridgment of the traditional 
doctrine of the ancients. 

I begin with the Mythology of 
the Greeks and Romans. All the 
Poets, ſpeaking of the golden age, 
or reign of Saturn, deſcribe it to 
us as an happy ſtate, in which there 
were neither calamities, nor crimes, 
nor labour, nor pains, nor diſeaſes, 

nor death.. They repreſent, on the 
contrary, 'the iron age, as the time 
when phyſical and moral evil firſt 
appeared ; then it was that vices, 


« See Heſiod. de ſæcul. aureo. Orpheus apud 
Proclum Theol. Plat. lib. 5 cap. 10. Lucret. 
b. 3. Virg. Georg. 
lib. 2. lin. 3 36. | 
ſufferings, 


» 
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ſufferings, and all manner of evilz 
came forth of Pandora's box, and 
over-flowed the face of the earth *, 
They ſpeak to us of the golden age 
renew'd, as of a time when Aſtræa 
was to return upon earth; when 
juſtice, peace and innocence were 
to flouriſh again with their original 
luſtre; and when every thing was 
to be reſtored to its primitive per- 
fection b. In a word, they ſing on 
all occaſions the exploits of a ſon of 
Jupiter, who was to quit his hea- 
venly abode and live among men. 
They give him different names, ac- 
cording to his different functions; 


K 
g 
5 
3 


ſometimes he is Apollo, fighting jd 
againſt Python and the Titans; WW of 
ſometimes he is Hercules, deftroy- MM of 


ing monſters and giants, and purg- 
ing the earth of their enormities 
and crimes: One while he is Mer- 


Ovid. Met. lib. 1. fab. 4, 5, & 6. Virg 
Georg. lib. 1. lin. 126. Juv. Satir. 6. b Ving. 
Ecl. 4. Senec. Trag. Ocdip. Act. 2. 

CUTY) 1 
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is cury, or the meſſenger of Jove, 
d flying about every where to exe- 
cute his decrees; and another while 
ge he is Perſeus, delivering Andromeda 


or human nature, from the mon- 
ſter that roſe out of the great deep 
to devour her. He is always ſome 


nal ſon of Jupiter, giving battles, and 
vas gaining victories. I will not inſiſt 
ex- 


upon theſe poetical deſcriptions, be- 
cauſe they may perhaps be looked 
1 upon as mere tions, and a machi- 
nery introduced to embelliſh a pogm, 
and amuſe the mind. Allegor ical 
explications are liable to uncertain- 


ns; ty and miſtake: So that I ſhall go 
ng on directly to repreſent the doctrine 
ns; of the Philoſophers, particularly that 
% of Plato, which is the ſource from 
irg: whence Plotinus, Proclus, and the 
ties Platoniſts of the third century drew 
ler- their principal notions. 
| To begin with the dialogue of 
ng Phædo, or of immortality, and give 


| a ſhort analyſis of it: Phædo gives 
Vor. I. H his 
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kis friend an account of the condi- 
tion in which he ſaw Socrates at the 
time of his death. He quitted 


life, ſays he, © with a ſerene | Joy, and 35 
1, hola intrepidity.” His friends I « 
asking him the reaſon of it, I 
&« hope, ſays Socrates in his anſwer, Ne 1 
ti to be re- united to the good and e 0 
&« perfect Gods, and to be aſſo- N 
5 ciated with better men than thoſe N | 
4 leave upon earth. When Cebes N 
objects to him that the ſoul vaniſhes N þ 
after death, like a ſmoke, and is en- Nd + 
tirely annihilated, Socrates ſets him- N , 
ſelf to refute that opinion, and en- cc x 
deavours to prove that the ſoul had N , 
a real exiſtence * in an happy ſtate, N f. 
before it informed an human body, b 


This doctrine he aſcribes to Or- 
pheus® The diſciples of Orpheus 
lays he, © called the body a pri 
« fon, becauſe the foul is here in 
« a flate of puniſhment till it ha i 
£38 P. 48, 11. b P. 37. © Plat. Cratyl. WM 
2) 367 ee een 


— 


328 


40 expiated q 
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s expiated the faults that it com- 
* mitted in heaven. Souls, conti- 
nues Plato, © that are too much 
„ given to bodily pleaſures, and 
«C are in a manner beſotted, wander 
upon the earth, and are put into 
„ new bodies; for all ſenſuality 
* and paſſion cauſe the ſoul to 
„ have a ſtronger attachment to the 
„ body, make her fancy that ſhe is 
of the ſame nature, and render 
her in a manner corporeal ; ſo 
that ſhe contracts an incapacity 
of flying away into another life. 
Being oppreſſed with the weight 
of her impurity. and corruption, 
ſhe finks again into matter, and 
becomes thereby diſabled to re- 
mount towards the regions of pu- 
rity, and attain to a re- union wi 
her Principle. 

Upon this. foundation is built the 
doctrine of the tranſmigration of 


* Phed. P- 61, 62, 63, 
| H 2 ſouls, 
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ſouls, which Plato repreſents in the 
ſecond Timzus as an allegory, and 
at other times as a thing real, where 
ſouls that have made themſelves un- 
worthy of the ſupreme Beatitude, 
ſojourn and ſuffer ſucceſſively in the 
bodies of different animals, till at 
laſt they are purged of their crimes, 
by the pains they undergo. This 
hath made fome Philoſophers be- 
lieve that the ſouls of beaſts are de- 
oraded ſpirits. A very ancient doc- 
trine, and common to all the Aſia- 
ticks, from whom Pythagoras and 
Plato derived it; but the Poets 
had much debaſed it by their fic 
tions. They ſuppoſed that ther iſ 


to 
was an univerſal and eternal metem-M th 
pſycoſis; that all ſpirits were ſub ni 
ject to it, without ever arriving at fo 


any fix d ſtate, The Philoſopher, 
on the contrary, believed that non: 
but - depraved ſouls were deſtina 
to ſuch a tranſmigration, and that 
it would one day be at an env 
1 3 whel 
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when they were purify'd from their 


crimes *. 

The Pythagoreans and Platoniſts 
not being able to perſuade them- 
ſelves that the brutes were abſolute- 
ly inſenſible of pleaſure and pain, 
or that matter was capable of ſen- 
ſation and conſciouſneſs, or that the 
Divine Juſtice could inflict ſufferings 
on intelligences that had never of- 
fended, thought the doctrine of 


| tranſmigration leſs abſurd than that 


N + ae tae a8 


of mere machines, material ſouls, 
or pure intelligences, form'd only 
to animate the bodies of beaſts. 
The firſt of theſe opinions is al- 
together contrary to experience; and 
tho' we may by general and inge- 
nious hypotheſes throw a miſt be- 
fore our eyes, yet whenever we ex- 
amine nicely into all the appearances 
of ſenſation diſcernible in beaſts, 


we can never ſeriouſly doubt of it. 


See Cudw. Intel. Syſtem. p. 314. 
H 3 


do 
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I do not. fay the appearances of re- ſo 
flection, but of ſenſation ; I am not MW fu 
unaware that in our own bodies . 
We have frequent motions of which P3 
we are not conſcious, and which MW o 
nevertheleſs ſeem to be the effect ge 
of the moſt exact and geometrical I . 
rqaſoning. I ſpeak therefore of the in 
marks of pleaſure and pain which lo 
we obſerve in the brutes; and 1 d. 


think that we can have no pretence 


to reject ſuch evidence, unleſs it be de 
that we don t feel what happens to WW pi 
them; but then, for the ſame rer pe 
ſon, we might believe, that all th 
other men are machines. The IM { 
cond opinion, which is that of ma- pi 
terial fouls, held by the. Peripate- WM er 


ticks, tends to deſtroy all the proof: 
of the immateriality of our ſpirit 
If matter be capable of ſenſation, 


it may likewiſe be capable of re- ic 
flecting upon its own ſenſations, and I 1 


the Materialiſts will gain their point. 
The third opinion deſtroys all our 
IOW 4 ſoundeſt f 
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ſoundeſt notions of the Deity, by. 
ſuppoſing that God can create beings 
which (hall be immediately unbap- 
py, without any previous demerit 
on their part, degrade pute intelli- 
gences without any reaſon, and 
when they have for a while acted 
| in mortal bodies a part much be; 
low the dignity of their nature, re- 
duce them again to nothing. 

I will venture to fay, that the 
doctrine of tranſmigration is leſs re- 
pugnant not only to reaſon and ex- 
perience, but likewiſe to religion, 
than either of the other three, We 
ſee in the * facred Oracles that im- 
pure ſpirits may deſire ſometimes to 
enter into the bodies of the vileſt 
animals. ,, After all, a true Philoſo- 
pher will be prudently ſceptical, 
with regard to all uncertain con- 
jectures. The only uſe which 1 
Alg, make of Ke has been ww 


3 Lake, chap. viii, 
H 4 advanced, 
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advanced, is to ſhew the incredu- 
lous that they ſay nothing to the 
purpoſe againſt us, when they main- 
tain that our ſouls die like thoſe of 
the brutes; and further, that the 
fictions of the ancients, how abſurd 
ſoeyer they at firſt appear, are often 
more defenſible than the ſyſtems of 
the moderns, which are ſo much 
admired for a depth of penetra- 
tion. | 

To return to Plato. Pure ſouls, 
adds he in his Phædo, “ that have 
« exerted themſelves here below to 
« get the better of all corruption, 
« and free themſelves from the im- 
« purities of their terreſtrial priſon, 
« retire after death into an inviſi- 
ble place, unknown to us, where 
the pure unites with the pure, the 
good cleaves to its like, and our 
« immortal eſſence is united to the 
divine.“ He calls this place the 
firſt earth, where ſouls made their 


abode before their ry 
| gc ” C 


On. 0% 


_ 


"0 
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The earth, ſays he, is immenſe; 
we know and we inhabit only a 
ſmall corner of it. That ethereal 
earth, the ancient abode of ſouls, 
is placed in the pure regions of 
heaven, where the ſtars are ſeated. 
We that live in this low abyſs, 
are apt enough to fancy that we 
are in an high place, and we call 
the air the heavens; juſt like a 
man that from the bottom of the 
ſea ſhould view the ſun and ſtars 
through the water, and fancy the 
ocean to be the firmament itſelf. 


But if we had wings to mount on 
high, we ſhould ſee that THe is 
the true heaven, the true light, 


and the true earth. As in the 
ſea every thing is altered, and 


disfigured by the falts that abound 


in it; ſo in our preſent earth 


every thing is deformed, cor- 


rupted, and in à ruinous con- 


;:4.Þ; $55 


“dition, 
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&« dition, if compared with the 
* primitive earth. Plato gives af. 
terwards a pompous deſcription of 
that ethertal earth, of which ours 
is only a broken cruſt. He fays?, 
that © every thing there was beau- 
cc tiful, harmonious and tranſpa- 
© rent; fruits of an exquiſite taſte 
F grew there naturally; and it was 
« watered with rivers of nectar. 
6 They there breathed. the light, as 
« we. here breathe the air, and 
„they drank waters which were 
& purer than air itſelf,” This notion 
of Plato agrees in a. great meaſure 
with that of Deſcartes, about the 
nature of the planets ; this modem 
philoſopher Was of opinion that they 
were at firſt ſuns, which contracted 
afterwards a thick and ippake cruſt. 
Ihis lame doctrine of Plato is 
likewiſe clearly explained in his Ti- 
meus-?. There he tells us how 80. 


P. 82. Tim. p. 1043- 
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lon in his travels diſcourſed with an 


Egyptian prieſt about the antiquity 
of the world, its origin, and the re- 
volutions which had happened in it 
according to the Mythology of the 
Greeks. Upon which the Egyp- 
tian prieſt ſays to him, . O Solon, 
« you Greeks are always children, 
* and you never come to an age of 
W maturity: your underſtanding 1s 
7 E 608 has no true know- 
« ledge of antiquity. There have 
« been upon earth ſeveral deluges 
« and conflagrations, cauſed by 
« changes in the motion of the hea- 
« yenly bodies. Your hiſtory, of 
« Phacton, whatever air it has of a 
fable, is nevertheleſs not without 
« a real foundation. We Egyptians 
« haye preſerved the memory of 
« theſe facts in our monuments and 
« temples; whereas it is but a very 
little while that the Greeks have 
had any knowledge of letters, of 
„the mules, and of the ſciences.” [ 
This 


8 
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This diſcourſe puts Timæus upon 
explaining to Socrates the origin of 
things, and the primitive ſtate of 
the world. Whatever has been 


produced, ſays he, has been pro- 
duced by ſome cauſe. Tis no 
eaſy matter to know the nature 


of this Maker and Father of the 
univerſe; and though you ſhould 
diſcover it, it would be im poſſi- 
ble for you to make the vulgar 
comprehend it. This Archite& 
of the world, continues he, had 
a model by which he produced 


every thing, and this model is 
Himſelf. As he is good, and 


what is good has not the leaſt 
tincture of envy, he made all 


things, as far as was poſſible, like 


himſelf. He made the world per- 


fect in the whole of its conſtitu- 
tion, perfect too in all the va- 
rious parts chat compoſe i it, which 


P. 1047. 
« were 
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« were ſubject neither to diſeaſes, 
« nor to decay of age. The Fa- 
« ther of all things beholding this 
« beautiful image of Himſelf, took 
« a complacency in his work, and 
« this complacency rais d in him a 
« defire of improving it to a nearer 
&« likeneſs to its model. 
In the dialogue which bears the 
title of Politicus, Plato mentioning 
this primitive ſtate of the world, 
calls it the reign of Saturn, and de- 
ſcribes it in this manner. God 
« was then the Prince and com- 
«© mon Father of all; he governed 
« the world by himſelf, as he go- 
ce yerns it now by inferior Deities: 
« Rage and cruelty did not then 
« prevail upon earth; war and ſe- 
dition were not ſo much as known. 
« God himſelf took care of the ſu- 
« ſtenance of mankind, and was 
« their Guardian and Shepherd: 


Pag. 1051, Pag. 537, 538. 
« There 
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& There were no magiſtrates nor 


cc 
c 


civil polity as there are now. In 


thoſe happy days men ſprung out 


& of the boſom of the earth, which 


cc 


cc 
60 
cc 


cc 
cc 


produced them of itſelf, like 
flowers and trees. The fertile 
fields yielded: fruits and corn 
without the labour of tillage. 


Mankind ſtood in no need of rai- 


ment to cover their bodies, being 
troubled with no inclemency of 
the ſeaſons; and they took their 
reſt upon beds of turf of a per- 
petual verdure. Under the reign 
of Jupiter, Saturn, ' the maſter of 
the Univerſe, having quitted as it 
were the reins of his empire, hid 
himſelf in an inacceſlible retreat. 
The inferior Gods who governed 
under him retired likewiſe ; the 
very foundations of the world 
were ſhaken by motions contrary 
to its principle and its end, and 
it loſt its beauty and its luſtre. 
Then it was that good and evil 

« were 
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« were blended together. But in 
« the end, left the world ſhould be 
„ plunged in an eternal abyſs of 
„ confuſion, God, the author of 
„ the Primitive order, will appear 
« again and reſume the reins of 
« empire. 'Then he will change, 
« amend, embelliſh and reſtore the 
« whole racks of nature, and put 
« an end to decay of age, . 
& caſes and death.” | 
In the dialogue under the title 
of Phœdrus, Plato more diſtinctly 
unfolds the ſecret cauſes of moral 
evil, which brought in phyſical 
evil. * There are in every one 
« of us, ſays he, two principal 
« ſprings of action, the defire of 
&« pleaſure, and the love of virtue, 
“ which are the wings of the ſoul. 
« When theſe wings are- parted, 
« when the love of pleaſure and 
« the love of virtue carry us con- 


Pag. 1216, 
« grary 
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ic trary Ways, then ſouls fall down 
« into mortal bodies. Let us ſee 
here his notion of the pleaſures 
which ſpirits taſte in heaven, and 
of the manner how ſouls fell from 
the happy ſtate which they enjoy'd 
there. The great Jupiter, ſays 
« he, animating his winged chariot, 
« marches firſt, followed by all the 
« Mferior Gods and Genii; thus 
ce they traverſe the heavens, admir- 
te ing the infinite wonders thereof. 
« But when they go to the great 
« banquet, they raiſe themſelves to 
« the top of heaven, and mount 
« above the ſpheres. None of our 
<« Poets ever yet ſung, or can ſing 
«that ſuper-celeſtial place. It is 
ce there that ſouls contemplate with 
4 « the eyes of the underſtanding the 
11 ce truly exiſting Eſſence, which has 
. ce neither colour, nor figure, nor 1s 
« the object of any ſenſe, but is 
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purely intelligible. There they 
ſee virtue, truth and juſtice not 
as they are here below, but as 
they exiſt in him who is Being it 
ſelf. There they fatiate them- 
ſelves with that fight till they are 
no longer able to bear the glory 
of it, and then they return back 
to heaven, where they feed again 
on nectar and ambroſia. Such is 
the life of the Gods. Now, con- 
tinues Plato, * every ſoul which 
follows God faithfully into that 


| © ſuper-celeſtial place, preſerves it 


ſelf pure and without blemiſh ; 
but if it takes up with nectar 
and ambroſia, and does not at- 


tend on Jupiter's chariot to go 


and contemplate truth, it grows 
heavy and ſluggiſh, it breaks its 
wings, it falls upon the earth, 
and enters into a human body 
more or leſs vile, according as 
it has been more or leſs elevated. 
Pag. 1223. 


Vor. I. I « Souls 
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« Souls leſs degraded than others 
« dwell in the bodies of Philoſo- 
« phers. The moſt deſpicable of all 
« animate the bodies of tyrants and 
cc evil princes. Their condition al- 
ce ters after death, and becomes more 
cc or leſs happy, according as they 
« have loved virtue or vice in their 
« life time. After ten thouſand 
years fouls will be re-united to 
their origin. During that ſpace 
'of time their wings grow again 
and are renewed*.” 
Such was the doctrine which 
Plato oppoſed to the profane ſet 
of Democritus and Epicurus, who 
denied an eternal Providence on ac- 
count of the phyſical and moral 
evil which they ſaw in the world 
This Philoſopher gives us a fine de- 
{cription of the Univerſe : He con- 


A 
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cc 
cc 


This doctrine. of Plato's, concerning th: 
tall and reſtoration of ſouls, is explained by 


Macrobius in his commentary on Scipio's 
dream, chap. ii. 12, 13. | 
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ſiders it as an immenſity filled with 
free ſpirits, which inhabit and in- 
form innumerable worlds. Theſe ſpi- 


rits are qualified to enjoy a double 


felicity; the one conſiſting in the 


contemplation of the divine Eſſence, 
the other in admiring his works. 


When ſouls no longer make their 
felicity conſiſt in the knowledge of 
truth, and when lower pleaſures 


turn them off from the love of the 
| ſupreme Eſſence, they are thrown 
| down into ſome planet, there to 
© undergo expiatory puniſhments till 


e& they are cured by their ſufferings. 


Theſe planets are conſequently, ac- 
cording to Plato's notion, like hoſ- 
pitals or * places inſtituted for the 


cure of diſtempered intelligences. 


Such is the inviolable law eſta- 
bliſhed ® for the preſervation of or- 


der in the celeſtial ſpheres. This 


double employment of the heavenly 
@ ſpirits is one of the ſublimeſt notions 


* Nooox0peos. Y Secu Adegoeiag. 
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of Plato, and ſhews the wonderful 
depth of his genius. It was the ſyſtem 
adopted by the heathen Philoſo- 
phers, whenever they attempted to 
explain to us the origin of evil; and 
thus they reaſon. If ſouls could 
without intermiſſion contemplate 
the divine Eſſence by a direct view, 
they would be impeccable, the {ight 
of the ſupreme Good neceſſarily en- 
gaging all the love of the will. To 
explain therefore the fall of ſpirits, 
they are forced to ſuppoſe an inter- 
val, when the ſoul withdraws from 
the divine Preſence, and quits the 
ſuper-celeſtial abode, in order to 
admire the beauties of nature, and 
entertain herſelf with ambroſia, 2 
a food leſs delicate, and more ſuit- 
able to a finite being. "Tis in theſe 
intervals that ſhe becomes falſe to 
her duty. 
Pythagoras had learned the ſame} 
doctrine among the Egyptians. We 
have ſtill a very valuable monu- 
' ment i 
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ment of it left in the commentary 


of Hierocles upon the golden verſes 


aſcribed to that Philoſopher. © * As 


cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
«c 
cc 
( 
cc 
cc 


our alienation from God, ſays this 
author, and the loſs of the wings 
which uſed to raiſe us up to hea- 
venly things, have thrown us 
down into this region of death 
which is over-run with all man- 
ner of evils; ſo the {tripping our 
ſelves of earthly affections, and 
the revival of virtues in us make 
our wings grow again, and raiſe 
us up to the manſions of lite, 
where true good is to be found 
without any mixture of evil, The 
eſſence of man being in the mid- 
dle between beings that contem- 
plate God without ceaſing, and 
ſuch as are not able to contem- 
plate him at all, he has it in his 
power to raiſe himſelf up to- 
wards the one, or fink down 


Hierocl. Comm. in aurea 983 p. 187. 


Edit. Cant. 1709. 
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« towards the other The 
« wicked man, ſays Hierocles in 
another place, does not care that 
« the ſoul ſhould be immortal, for 
« fear he ſhould live after death 
« only to fufter puniſhment. But 
* the judges of the ſhades below, 
« as they form their judgment up- 
«© on the rules of truth, do not de- 
& cree, that the ſoul ſhould exiſt 
© no longer, but that it ſhould be 
« no longer vicious. Their buſi- 
« neſs is to correct and cure it, by 
© preſcribing puniſhments for the 
„ health of nature, juſt as phyſi- 
“ cians heal the moſt inveterate ul- 
© cers by inciſions. Theſe judges 
« puniſh the crime in order to ex- 
« tirpate vice. They do not anni- 
“ hilate the eſſence of the ſoul, but 
« bring it back to its true and ge- 
“ nuine exiſtence, purifying it from 
* all the paſſions that corrupt it. 
And therefore when we have ſin- 


* Ibid. Carm. p. 120. 
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ie MW © ned, we ſhould be glad to em- 
« brace the puniſhment, as the 
« only remedy for vice. 

*Tis therefore evidently the doc- 
trine of the moſt famous Greek 
Philoſophers, 1. That ſouls had a 
pre-exiſtence in heaven. 2. That 
the Jupiter who marched at the 
head of ſouls before the loſs of their 
wings, is diſtin& from the ſupreme 
Eſſence, and is very like the My- 


- MW thras of the Perſians, and the Orus 
by of the Egyptians. 3. That fouls loft 
he their wings, and were thruſt down 
{i- into mortal bodies, becauſe that in- 


ſtead of following Jupiter's chariot, 
they gave themſelves too much up 
to the enjoyment of lower pleaſures. 
4. That at the end of a certain pe- 
riod of time, the wings of the ſoul 
ſhall grow again, and Saturn ſhall 
reſume the reins of his empire in 
order to reſtore the Univerſe to its 
original ſplendor. 


r. Let 
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Let us now examine the Egyp- 
tian Mythology, the fource from 
whence that of the Greeks was de- 
rived. I ſhall not offer to maintain 
the myſtical explications that Kircher 
gives of the famous table of Ifis, 
and of the Obelisks that are to be 
ſeen at Rome: I confine my ſelf 
to Plutarch, who has preſerved us 
an admirable monument of that 
Mythology. To repreſent it in its 
real beauties, it will be proper to 
give a ſhort and clear analyfis of 
his treatiſe of Iſis and Oſiris, which 
is a letter written to Clea, prieſtek; 
of Iſis. The Egyptian Mytho- 
« logy, ſays Plutarch, has two 
« ſenſes, the one facred and ſub- 
« lime, the other ſenſible and pal- 
« pable. Tis for this reaſon that 
the Egyptians put Sphinxes be- 
« fore the door of their temples; 
deſigning thereby to ſignify to us 
that their Theology contains the 
Pe ag. 354. 
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ſecrets of wiſdom under enigma- 
tical words. This is alſo the ſenſe 
of the inſcription upon a ſtatue 
of Pallas or Iſis at Sais, I aM ALL 
THAT 18, HAS BEEN, AND SHALL BE 
AND NO MORTAL HAS EVER YET 
REMOVED THE VEIL THAT COVERS 
Me.” „He afterwards relates the 
Egyptian fable of Ifis and Oſiris. 
They were both born of Rhea 
and the Sun; whilſt they were 
fill in their mother's womb, 
they jointly ingendred the God 
Orus, the living image of their 
ſubſtance. Typhon was not born, 
but burſt violently through the 
ribs of Rhea. He afterwards re- 
volted againſt Ofiris, filled the 
Univerſe with his rage and vio- 
lence, tore the body'of his bro- 
ther in pieces, ial his limbs, 
© and ſcattered them about. Ever 
ſince that time Iſis goes wander- 


ing about the earth to gather up 


Pag. 365. 
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ce the ſcattered limbs of her brother 
« and husband. The eternal and 
« immortal ſoul of Oſiris led his 
«© ſon Orus to the ſhades below, 
« where he gave him inſtructions 
« how to fight, and vanquiſh Ty. 
« phon. Orus returned upon earth, 
« fought and defeated Typhon, but 
Aid not kill him; he only bound 
« him, and took away his power of 
« doing miſchief. The wicked one 
« made his eſcape afterwards, and 
« was going to throw all again into 
« diſorder; But Orus fought him in 
two bloody battels, and deſtroyed 
« him entirely.” Plutarch goes on 
thus; © * Whoever applieth theſe 
« allegories to the divine Nature, 
« ever bleſſed and immortal, de- 
« ſerves to be treated with con- 
« tempt. We muſt not however 
« believe that they are mere fable: 
« without any meaning, like thoſe 
« of the Poets. They repreſent to 
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us things that really happened. 
It would be likewiſe a dangerous 


error, and manifeſt impiety to 


interpret what is ſaid of the Gods, 


as Evemerus the Meſſenian did, 
and apply it to the ancient Kings 
and great Generals. This would 
in the end ſerve to deſtroy reli- 
gion, and eſtrange men from the 
Deity.” * There are others, adds 
he, much juſter in their notions, 
who have wrote, that whatever 
is related of Typhon, Oſiris, Iſis 
and Orus muſt be underſtood of 
genii and dæmons. This was 
the opinion of Pythagoras, Plato, 
Xenocrates and Chryſippus, who 
followed the ancient Theologiſts 


in this notion. All thoſe great 


men maintained that theſe genii 


were very powerful, and far ſupe- 


rior to mortals; that they did not 

however partake of the Deity in 

a pure and ſimple manner, but 
Pag. 358, Pag. 360. 

* were 
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« ere eompoſed of a ſpiritual and 

« a corporeal nature, and were con- 

« ſequently capable of pleaſures and 

ce pains, paſſions and changes; for 

te there are virtues and vices among 
- © the genii as well as among men, 

« Hence come the fables of the 

« Greeks concerning the Titans and 
Giants, the engagements of Py- 
« thon againſt Apollo, and the fu- 
« ries and extravagances of Bacchus, 
« with ſeveral other fictions like 4 
« thoſe of Ofiris and Typhon, 
« Hence jt is likewiſe that Homer 
$£ ſpeaks of good and evil demons, 
“ Plato calls the firſt tutelary Dei- 
« ties, becauſe they are mediators 
between the Deity and men, carry 
<« up the prayers of mortals to hea- 
ven, and bring us from thence 
the knowledge and revelation of 
« ſecret and future things. Em- 
“ pedocles, continues he, ſays, that 
e the evil dzmans are puniſhed for 
Pag. 361. | 
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the faults they have committed. 
Firſt the ſun precipitates them 
into the air; the air caſts them 
into the deep ſea; the ſea vo- 
mits them up upon the land, and 
from the earth they are raiſed 
at laſt to heaven. Thus are they 
tranſported from one place to an- 
other, till being in the end pu- 
niſhed and purified, they return 
to the place adapted to their na- 
ture. Plutarch, after having thus 


given a theological explanation of 
the Egyptian allegories, gives like- 
wiſe the phyſical explications of 
them; but he rejects them all, and 
returns to his firſt doctrine.“ Oſiris 
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is neither the ſun, nor the wa- 
ter, nor the earth, nor the hea- 
ven; but whatever there is in na- 
ture well diſpoſed, well regulated, 
good and perfect, all that is the 
image of Oſiris. Typhon is nei- 
ther aridity, nor the fire, nor the 
Pag. 376, 
| | « ſea; 
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« ſea; but whatever is hurtful, in- 
« conſtant and irregular.” We muſt 
obſerve that in this Egyptian allego- 
ry, Ofiris does not ſignify, as in o- 
ther places, the firſt principle of 
Deity, the Agathos of Plato, but 
the ſon of Ammon, the Apollo of 
the Greeks, Jupiter the Conductor, 
a God inferior to the ſupreme Deity. 
It was an ancient opinion among the 
Pagans and Hebrews, that the Di- 
vinity had united himſelf to the 
firſt and moſt perfect production of 
his power. 

Plutarch goes farther in another 
treatiſe, and explains to us the ori- 
gin of evil: His reaſoning on this 
occaſion is equally ſolid and ſubtile, 
and is as follows: “The Maker of 
« the world being perfectly good, 
« formed all things at firſt, as far 
« as was poſſible, like himſelf. The 
« world at its birth received from 
« him who made it all ſorts of 
© Plut. de Anim, form. p. 1015. 


ce good 
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* good things: Whatever it has at 
« preſent of unhappy and wicked, 
&« is an indiſpoſition foreign to its 
c nature. God cannot be the cauſe 
of evil, becauſe he is ſovereignly 
« good; matter cannot be the 
« cauſe of evil, becauſe it has no 


c 4&ive force: But evil comes from 


« a third principle, neither ſo per- 
« fe& as God, nor ſo imperfect as 
« matter. This third being is in- 
« telligent nature, which hath with- 
in itſelf a ſource, a principle, and 
<« a cauſe of motion. 

I have already ſhewn that the 


A 
* 


| {ſchools of Pythagoras and Plato aſ- 


ſerted liberty of will. The former 
expreſſes it by that faculty of the 
ſoul, whereby it can either raiſe or 
debaſe itſelf; the other, by the 
wings of the ſoul, that is, the love 
of virtue and the love of pleaſure, 
which may move different ways. 
Plutarch follows the ſame princi- 
ples, and makes liberty conſiſt in 
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by the ſtrong ſenſations they excite 


reflecting; they darken its diſcern- 


to diminiſh their force, and prevent 
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the activity of the ſoul, by which 
it is the ſource of its own deter- 
minations. This opinion therefore 
ought not to be looked upon as mo- 
dern; it is at once both natural and 
philoſophical. The ſoul can alway: 
ſeparate and re-unite, recall and 
compare her ideas, and on this ac- 
tivity depends her liberty. We can 
always think upon other goods than 
thoſe we are actually thinking of, 
It muſt be owned that the paſſions 


in us, ſometimes take up all the ca 


pacity of the ſoul, and hinder it from 


ing faculty, and hurry it on to an 
aſſent; they transform objects, and 
place them in a wrong light: But 
ſtrong as they are, they are never 
invincible ; 'tis difficult indeed, but 
not impoſſible, to ſurmount them; iſ 
'tis always in our power gradually 


their exceſs. This is the warfare of | | | 
I man is 
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man on earth, and this is the tri- 
| umph of virtue. The heathens feel- 
ing this tyranny of the paſſions, 
were convinced by the light of na- 
ture alone of the neceſſity of a 
celeſtial power to ſubdue them: 
They always repreſent virtue to us 


heaven: They are continually bring- 
ing into their poems guardian Dei- 
ties, who inſpire, enlighten and 
{ ſtrengthen us; to ſhew that heroick 
| virtues can only proceed from the 
| Gods, Theſe were the principles 
oN We upon which the wiſe antients went, 
rin their arguments againſt thoſe 
an notions of fatality, which are alike 
and Bil deſtructive of religion, morality and 


But WY ſociety. 
Ve Toreturn to the Egyptians. Their 


but doctrine, according to Plutarch, 
m; ſuppoſes, 1. That the world was 
created without any phyſical or 
moral evil, by a Being infinitely 
good. 2. That ſeveral genii abu- 
Vol. I. K ſing 


as a divine energy deſcending from 
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ſing their liberty, fell into crimes, 
and thereby into miſery. 3. That 
theſe genii muſt ſuffer expiatory 
puniſhments till they are purified 
and reſtored to their firſt ſtate, 
4. That the God Orus, the ſon of 
Iſis and Oſiris, and who fights with 
the evil principle, is a ſubordinate 
Deity, like Jupiter the Conductor 
the ſon of Saturn. 

Let us conſult next the Mytho- 
logy of the Orientals. The nearer 
we approach the firſt origin of 
nations, the more pure ſhall we 
find their Theology. *Zoroaſter, 
« ſays Plutarch, taught that there 
« are two Gods contrary to each 
« other in their operations; the 
« one the author of all the good, 
ce the other of all the evil in nature. 
« 'The good Principle he calls Oro- 
« mazes, the other the demon Arr iſ 
« manis?., He ſays that the one i 
« reſembles light and, truth, the 
De Iſid. & Oſirid. pag. 370. b Ibid. BW 
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« other darkneſs and ignorance, 
«© There is likewiſe a middle God 
« between theſe two, named My- 
« thras*%, whom the Perſians call 
ce the interceſſor or mediator. The 
« Magi add, that Oromazes is born 
« of the pureſt light, and Arima- 
ce nius of darkneſs; that they con- 
&« tinually make war upon one 
« another, and that Oromazes 
« made ſix genii, goodneſs, truth, 
« juſtice, wiſdom, plenty and joy; 
« and Arimanius made {1x others to 


* 


we oppoſe them, malice, falſhood, 
ter, « injuſtice, folly, want and ſadneſs. 
ere « Oromazes having withdrawn him- 
ach „ ſelf to as great a diſtance from 
the « the ſphere of Arimanius, as the 
0d, « ſun is from the earth, beautified 
ure. ce the heavens with ſtars and con- 
Jro- « ſtellations. He created afterwards 


0 


** 


four and twenty other genii, and 


put them into an egg (by which 


0 


** 


© Alo 2 Mib ela necœa 257 Meer eyo- 


add. 
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the ancients mean the earth;) but 
Arimanius and his genii brake 


through this ſhining egg, and 


immediately evil was blended and : 


confounded with good. But there 
will come a time appointed by 
fate, when Arimanius will be en- 
tirely deſtroyed and extirpated ; 
the earth will change its form, 
and become plain and even; and 
happy men will have only one 
and the ſame life, language and 


government.“ Theopompus writes 


alſo, « that according to the doctrine 


cc 
cc 


of the Magi, theſe Gods muſt 
make war for nine thouſand years, 
the one deſtroying the other's 
work, till at laſt *hell ſhall be 
no more: Then men ſhall be 


happy, and their bodies become 


tranſparent. The God who made h 
all things keeps himſelf conceal'd | 


till that time; an interval not 


7 " A916. | 
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« too | | 


maſter. 
divine of the Church of England, 
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© too long for a God, but rather 
e like a moment of ſleep. 
We have loſt the ancient books 


of the firſt Perſians; ſo that in or- 


der to judge of their Mythology, 


we mult have recourſe to the orien- 


tal Philoſophers of Qur own time, 
and ſee if there be ſtill left among 


the diſciples of Zoroaſter any traces 
of the ancient doctrine of their 
The famous Dr, Hyde, a 


who had travelled into the Eaſt, and 
perfectly underſtood the language of 
the country, has tranſlated the fol- 
lowing paſlages out of Shariſthani, 
an Arabian Philoſopher of the fit- 
teenth century. The firſt Magi 
{© did not look upon the two Prin- 
“ ciples as coeternal, but believed 
« that light was eternal, and that 
“ darkneſs was produced in time; 
and the origin of this evil princi- 


* Hyde Rel. ant. Perſ. cap, 9. p. 163. & 
cap. 22, p. 294. 
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ple they account for in this man- 
ner: Light can produce nothing 
but light, and can never be the 
origin of evil; how then was evil 


produced? Light, ſay they, pro- 


duced ſeveral beings, all of them 


ſpiritual, luminous and powerful; 
but their chief, whoſe name was 
Ahriman or Arimanius, had an 
evil thought contrary to the light: 
He doubted, and by that doubt- 


ing he became dark. From hence 


proceeded all evils; diſſention, 


malice, and every thing elſe of a 


contrary nature to the light. Theſe 
two principles made war upon 


one another, till at laſt peace was 
concluded, upon condition that 


the lower world ſhould be in ſub- 


jection to Arimanius for ſeven 


thouſand years; after this ſpace 
of time he is to ſurrender back 


the world to the light.“ Here 
we ſee the four notions that I ſpeak 


of in the foregoing work: 1. A 


ſtate 


1 
& 
- 
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ſtate before good and evil were 
blended and confounded together. 
2. A ſtate after they were ſo blended 
and confounded. 3. A ſtate N 
evil ſhall be entirely deſtroyed. 4 
middle God between the good 24 
the evil Principle. 

As the doctrine of the Perſian 
Magi is a ſequel of the doctrine 
of the Indian Brachmans, we muſt 
conſult the one to put the other in 
a clear light. We have but few 
traces left of the ancient Theology 
of the Gymnoſophiſts, yet thoſe 
which Strabo has preſerved, ſup- 
poſe the two ſtates of the world, 
that of nature in its purity, and that 
of nature corrupted. When this 


hiſtorian has deſcribed the life and 


manners of the Brachmans, he adds, 


e Thoſe Philoſophers look upon 


c the ſtate of men in this life to 


« be like that of children in their 


„ mother's womb; death, accord- 


a Lib. 15. P. 713, 714. Ed. Lut. Par. 1020. 
K 4 * ing 
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<* ing to their notion, being a birth « 
« to a true and a happy life. They | © : 
ce believe, that whatever happens to 
« mortals here does not deſerve the 
« name either of good or evil, 
«© They have many notions in com- 
« mon with the Greeks; and like 
ce them believe that the world had 
« a beginning, and will have an 
« end; and that God who made it, 
« and governs it, is every where pre- 
« {ent to his work.” The fame au- 
thor goes on in this manner; One- 
« ſecritus being ſent by Alexander 
© the Great to inform himſelf of 
« the life, manners and doctrine 
of thoſe Philoſophers, found a 
« Brachman named Calanus, who 
« taught him the following princi- 
« ples. Formerly, Plenty reigned 
« over all nature; milk, wine, 
« honey and oil flowed from foun- 
« tains ; but men having made an 
4 ill uſe of this felicity, Jupiter de- I .. * 
“ prived them of it, and con- Sin 
« demned 


* 


0 


* 


* 
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« demned them to labour for the 
« ſuſtenance of their lives, 

In order to form a better judg- 
ment of the doctrine of the ancient 
Gymnoſophiſts, I have conſulted 
what has been tranſlated of the Ve- 

dam, which is the ſacred book of 
the modern Bramins: Tho its anti- 
quity be not perhaps ſo great as it is 
afirmed to be, yet there is no de- 
nying but it contains the ancient 
traditions of thoſe people, and of 
their Philoſophers. is plain by 
this book, „ That the Bramins 
« acknowledge one ſole and ſu- 
« preme God, whom they call Viſt- 
« nou; that his firſt and moſt an- 
« tient production was a ſecondary 
« God, named Brama, whom the 
« ſupreme God formed out of a 
flower that floated upon the ſur- 
« face of the great deep before the 


A 


* 


0 


See Abrah. Roger, of the religion of the 
Bram. Book II. Part 1. chap. 1. & Kircher 
Sina IIluſt. | 


« forma- 
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formation of the world; and that 
Viſtnou afterwards, on account of 
Brama's virtue, gratitude and fi- 
delity, gave him power to form 
the Univerſe.” They believe more- 


over, © * That ſouls are eternal ema-, 
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nations from the divine Eſſence, 
or at leaſt that they were pro- 
duced long before the formation 
of the world; that they were 
originally in a ſtate of purity, 
but having ſinned, were thrown 
down into the bodies of men or 
of beaſts, according to their re- 
ſpective demerits ; ſo that the 
body, where the foul reſides, is 
a ſort of dungeon or priſon.” 


Laſtly, they hold, that “ after a 


cc 
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cc 


cc 


certain number of tranſmigra- 
tions, all ſouls ſhall be re-united 
to their origin, re-admitted into 
the company of the Gods, and 
deified.“ b 


Ibid. Roger, Part 2. ch. 7. 
b Abr. Kircher, Sina Illuſt, 


I ſhould 


Id 
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I ſhould hardly have thought 
theſe traditions authentick, or have 
brought my ſelf to truſt to the tranſ- 
lators of the Vedam, if this doctrine 
had not been perfectly agreeable to 
that of Pythagoras, which I gave 
an account of a little before: This 
Philoſopher taught the Greeks no- 
thing but what he had learned 
from the Gymnoſophiſts. 

The diſcovery of theſe uniform 
and agreeing ſentiments in Greece, 
Egypt, Perſia, and the Indies, made 
me deſirous to advance further into 
the Eaſt, and to carry my reſearches 
as far as China. I applied my ſelf 
accordingly to ſuch as underſtood 
the language of that country, had 
ſpent ſeveral years in it, and were 
well verſed in the original books of 
that nation. And in this point par- 
ticularly I have made great uſe of 
the informations I have received 
from a gentleman of a ſuperior ge- 
nius, who does not care to be men- 


tioned 
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tioned till he has publiſhed a large 
work upon theſe matters, - which 
will be of ſervice to religion, and 
do honour to human underſtanding, 
In the mean time he has allowed 
me to publiſh the following paſlages, 
which he tranſlated himſelf out of 
ſome ancient Chineſe books that 
have been brought into Europe, and 
which may be ſeen both at Paris 
and at Rome; ſo that all who un- 
derſtand the language may judge 
of the faithfulneſs of the tranſla- 
tion. The ancient commentaries on 
the book Yking, i. e. the book of 
Changes, continually ſpeak of a 
double heaven, a primitive and a 
poſterior. The firſt heaven is there 
deſcribed in the following manner: 
„ All chings were then in a happy 
« ſtate, every thing was beautiful, 
« every thing was good, all Beings 
« were perfect in their kind. In 
« this happy age heaven and earth 
employed their virtues jointly to 
| « embel- 
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embelliſh nature. There was no 
jarring in the elements, no incle- 
« mency in the air, all things grew 
& without labour; an univerſal fer- 
« tility reigned every where. The 
active and pafhve virtues con- 
ſpired together, without any 
« effort or oppoſition, to produce 
and perfect the Univerſe.” In the 
books which the Chineſe call King 
or Sacred, we read the following 
paſſage; © Whilſt the firſt ſtate of 
&« heaven laſted, a pure pleaſure 
« and a perfect tranquillity reigned 
« oyer all nature. There were nei- 
ce ther labour, nor pains, nor ſor- 
« row, nor crimes. Nothing made 
« oppoſition to the will of man.” 
The Philoſophers who ſtuck to theſe 
ancient traditions, and particularly 
Tchouangſe, ſay, That in the 
« ſtate of the firſt heaven man was 
« united inwardly to the ſupreme 
4 Reaſon, and that outwardly he 
« practiſed all the works of juſtice. 
I « The 
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The heart rejoiced in truth, and 
there was no mixture of fal{- 
hood ; then the four ſeaſons of 
the year ſucceeded each other re- 
gularly without confuſion: There 
were no impetuous winds, nor 
exceſſive rains; the ſun and the 
moon, without ever being cloud- 
ed, furniſhed a light purer and 
brighter than at preſent. The five 
planets kept on their courſe with- 
out any inequality. There was 
nothing which did harm to man, 
or which ſuffered any hurt from 
him. An univerſal amity and 
harmony reigned over all na- 
ture. 


On the other hand, the Philoſo- 


pher Hoainantſe ſpeaking of the lat- 
ter heaven, ſays, „The pillars of 
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heaven were broken; the earth 
was ſhaken to its very foundati- 
ons; the heavens ſunk lower to- 
wards the North; the ſun, the 
moon and the ſtars changed their 

« motions; 
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motions; the earth fell to pieces; 
the waters encloſed within its 
boſom, burſt forth with violence, 
and over-flowed it. Man rebel- 
ling againſt heaven, the ſyſtem 
of the Univerſe was quite diſ- 


ordered; the ſun was eclipſed, 


the planets altered their courſe, 
and the univerſal harmony was 


diſturbed.” The Philoſophers 


Wentſe and Lietſe, who lived long 


before Hoainantſe, expreſs them- 
ſelves almoſt in the ſame terms. 
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The univerſal fertility of nature, 
ſay theſe ancient authors, dege- 
nerated into an ugly barrenneſs, 
the plants faded, the trees wi- 
Bala away, diſcanſolate nature 


« refuſed | to. diſtribute her uſual 
bounty. All creatures declared 
war againft one another; miſe- 


Tries and crimes ovine the 
face of the earth.” All theſe evils 


aroſe, ſays the book Liki, from 


man's deſpiſing the ſupreme Mo- 


« narch 
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tc narch of the Univerſe: He would 
« needs diſpute about truth and 
c“ falſhood, and tkeſe diſputes ba- 
« niſhed the eternal Reaſon. He 
cc then fixed his looks on terreſtrial 
« objects, and loved them to ex- 
« cels; hence aroſe the paſſions 
« he became gradually transformed 
ce into the objects he loved, and 
<« the celeſtial reaſon entirely aban- 
« doned him. Such was the original 
« ſource of all crimes, which drew 
« after them all manner of miſeries 
« ſent by heaven for the puniſh- 
«© ment thereof.” 

The fame books ſpeak of a time 
when every thing is to be reſtored 
to its firſt ſplendor, by the comin 
of a hero called Kiun-Tſe, whic 
ſignifies Shepherd and Prince, to 
whom they give likewiſe the names 
of, the moſt Holy, the univerſal 
Teacher, and the ſupreme Truth. 
He anſwers exactly to the Mythras 
of the Perſians, the Orus, or ſecond 
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Oſiris of the Egyptians, the Apollo 
or Mercury of the Greeks, and the 
Brama of the Indians. 

The Chineſe books ſpeak like- 
wiſe of the ſufferings and conflicts 
of Kiun- Tſe, juſt as the Perſians do 
of the combats of Mythras, the Egyp- 
tians of the mutder of Ofiris, the Ty- 
rians of the death of Adonis, and 
the Greeks of the labours and pain- 
ful exploits of a ſon of Jupiter who 
came down upon earth to extermi- 
nate monſters. It looks as if the 
ſource of all theſe allegories was an 
ancient tradition common to all na- 
tions, that the middle God was not 
to expiate and put an end to crimes 
but by his own great ſufferings. In 
ſpeaking of the death of Adonis in 
the foregoing work, I have made 
advantage of this tradition to pave 
the way for what Daniel ſays after- 


wards to Cyrus concerning the ſuf- 


fering Meſſiah. I ſhall here give the 
Reader an account of what I find 
Vol. I. L. in 
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in the religion of the Tyrians, and 
in the Fj 2 of the ancients, to 
authorize the-new allegory which + 
is added in the preſent edition. 1, 
The Tyrians acknowledged one ſu- 
preme God, named Bel, who is the 
ſame with the Jehovah of the He- 
brews*. 2. They held likewiſe a 
ſubordinate God, whom they called 
Thammuz, Adon, Adonis, which 
ſignifies the Lord“. 3. Adonis, O- 
ſiris, Apollo and Hercules are the 
ſame . 4. The death of Adonis killed 
by a boar, is the ſame with the 
murder of Oſiris ſlain by Typhon, 
or the evil principle l. 5, Solemn 
days were inſtituted by the Pheni- 
cians to bewail the death of, Ado- 
nis, and to ſing praiſes to him as 
riſen from Flip dead *, 6. Some an- 


+ Faent 

+ Seldenus de Diis Syris Synt. 2. cap. i. de 
Belo. Þ» Heſych. on the word“ ug,; See 
above, p. 16. 4 Seld, cap. ii. de Thammuz. 
© St: Jer, Comm. 3. upon Ezek. St. Cyril. 

book. 2. Comm. upon Iſai. Procop, upon the 
18th ch. of Iſai. * de Dea Syr. P. 1058. 

Macrob. Saturn. 1. cap. 21. 4 04 
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cient and venerable writers among 
the Chriſtians believed that the fa- 
ble of Adonis was a corruption of 
an old tradition concerning the ſuf- 
fering Meſſiah, and apply all the 
Tyrian ceremonies to our myſte- 
ries*. >. Adonis loved Venus, eſ- 
pouſed her, and ſhe became the 
mother of the 'Gods®. - 8. Urania, 
Aſtarte, Venus and Proſerpine are 
the ſame Goddeſs. 9. Some think 
that Aſtarte is the morning ſtar, Lu- 
cifer, or a fallen ſtar. 10. Accord- 
ing to the doctrine of the ancients, 
as wel Pagan as Hebrew, ſpirits fell 
not at once, but by degrees, that is 
to ſay, from the fixed ſtars into the 
region of the planets, from the pla- 
nets to the earth, and from the 
earth to the infernal regions *: For 


Jul. Firmic. de Myſt. p. 151. 
> Seld. de Dus Syris. Synt. 2. © 2, de Aſtarte 
* 4. de Ven. Syriac. c Ibid. 
bid, 224. Ed Lugd. Bat. & Suidas 


At νινẽ 4. 
Plutarc. de Iſid. & Ofirid. & Rin 


Cab. denud. de revol. anim. part 1. cap. i. 
ſup. p. 71. L 2 which 
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which reaſon I have repreſented 


theſe three different falls of ſpirits 


by the three names of Aſtarte, Ve- 


nus and Proſerpine. Theſe are the 
foundations on which I have built 


the allegory of Adonis and Urania, 
which Amenophis rehearſes to Cy- 
Tus in the ſeventh book. The only 
liberty I have taken is to make Ura- 
nia repreſent, not the divine Wil- 
dom, but fallen Intelligences ; as 
Pſyche in Apuleius does not repre- 
ſent the ſoul of the world, but ſouls 


unfaithful to love: Theſe kinds of 


metonymy are frequent in the alle- 
gorical and mythological writers. 
We ſee then that the doctrines 
of the primitive perfection of na- 
ture, its fall and its reſtoration by a 
divine Hero, are equally manifeſt 
in the Mythologies of the Greeks, 
Egyptians, Perſians, Indians and 
Chineſe. { 
Let us now look into the He- 
brew Mythology. By this I mean 
| Rabbi- 
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Rabbiniſm, or the Philoſophy of the 
Jewiſh Doctors, and ay of 
the Eflenes. Theſe Philoſophers aſ- 
ſerted, according to the teſtimony 
of 2 hus?, that the literal ſenſe 

« of the ſacred text was only an 
ce image of hidden truths. They 
« changed, ſays Philo®, the words 
« and precepts of wiſdom into alle- 
ce gories, after the cuſtom of their 


© anceſtors, who had left them ſe- 


© yeral books for their inſtruction 
c in this ſcience.” Twas the uni- 
verſal taſte of the Orientals to make 
uſe of corporeal images to repreſent 
the properties and operations of 
ſpirits. 

This ſymbolical ſtile ſeems in a 


great meaſure authorized by the ſa- 


cred writers. The Prophet Daniel 
| repreſents God to us under the 


image of the ANcENT os Davs. 


The Hebrew Mythologiſts and Ca- 


\ © Joſeph. de bello Jud. lib. 2. cap. 12. 
Phil. de legis alleg. lib. 2. pag. 53. 
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baliſts, who were a ſucceſſion of the 
ſchool of the Eſſenes, took occaſion 
from thence to expreſs the divine at- 
tributes by the members of the body 
of the Ancient or Days. We ſee 
this allegory carried to an extrava- 
gance in the books of the Rabbins. 
They ſpeak there of the dew that 
diſtilled from the brain of the Ax- 
ciENT or Days, from his skull, his 
hair, his forehead, his eyes, and ef- 
pecially from his wonderful beard. 
Theſe compariſons are undoubtedly 
abſurd, and unbecoming the Ma- 
Fly of God: But the cabaliſtical 
hiloſophers pretend to authoriſe 
them by ſome metaphyſical notions. 
The Creation, according to them, 
is a picture of the divine perfections: 
All created beings are conſequently 
images more or leſs perfect of the 
ſupreme Being, in proportion as 
they have more or leſs conformity 
with their original. Hence it fol- 
lows that all creatures are in ſome 
reſpect 
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reſpect like one another, and that 
man or the microcoſm, has a re- 
ſemblance of the great world or 
macrocoſm; the material world, of 
the intelligible world; and the in- 
telligible world, of the Archetype, 
which; is God. Such are the principles 
upon which the allegorical expreſ- 
ſions of the Cabaliſts are founded. If 
we ſtrip their Mythology of this myſ 
terious language, we ſhall find in it 
ſublime notions very like thoſe we 
have before admired in the heathen 
Philoſophers. I ſhall mention four, 
which are clearly enough expreſs d 
in the works of the Rabbins Irira, 
Moſchech and Jitzack, which Rit- 
tangelius has tranſlated in his Ca- 
bala denudata. 

1. „All ſpiritual ſubſtances, an- 
gels, ares. ſouls, and even the 
& ſoul of the Meſſiah®, were created 
from the beginning of the world: 


* Viſion. Ezekiel. Mercav. Exp. apud Rit- 


Bo pag. 225, Tom. III. 
L 4 And 
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« And conſequently our firſt pa- 
« rent, of whom Moſes ſpeaks, re- 
ce preſents not an individual perſon, 
ce but all mankind governed by one 
ce ſole Head. In that primitive ſtate 
ce every thing was glorious and per- 
« fect; there was nothing in the 
« Univerſe that ſuffered, becauſe 
ce there was no ſuch thing as crime. 
« Nature was a real and a ſpotleſs 
<« image of the divine perfections. 
This anſwers to the reigh of Am- 
mon, Oromazes and Saturn. 2. 
The ſoul of the Meſſiah, by his 
c perſeverance in the divine love, 
« came to a ſtrict union with the 
« pure Godhead®, and was de- 
&« ſervedly advanced to be the King, 
& the Head, and the Guide of all 
&« ſpirits.” This notion has ſome 


reſemblance of thoſe which the Per- 


* Pag. 226. 2 


b The Helleniftic Hebrews call this union 
of the Meſſiah with the Divinity, Hyper-azi- 


lutical, which ſignifies ſuper-ſubſtantial. 
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ſians had of Mythras, the Egyptians 
of Oſiris and Orus, and the Greeks 
of Jupiter the Guide, who led ſouls 
into the ſuper-celeſtial abode. 3. 
2 « The virtue, perfection and bea- 
« titude of ſpirits or Zephirots®, 
« conſiſted in continually receiving 
e and rendring back the rays which 
c flowed from the infinite centre, 
e that ſo there might be an eternal 
* circulation of light and happineſs 
« in all ſpiritss Two ſorts of Ze- 
“ phirots failed in the obſervance 
ce of this eternal law. The Cheru- 
ge bim, who were of a ſuperior or- 


« der, did not render back this light, 


e but kept it within themſelves, 


« ſwelled, and became like veſſels 
« that are too full; at laſt they 
6 burſt in pieces, and their ſphere 
E was changed into a gloomy chaos, 


* Tbid. de revol. anim. part. . cap. 1. pag. 
A general word which ſignifies ſpirits of 
all kinds on 8 

«© The 
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« The Iſcl im, who were of an in- 
« ferior order, ſhut their eyes againſt 
ce this light, turning themſelves to- 
« wards ſenſible objects; they for- 
« pat the ſupreme beatitude of their 
nature, and took up with the 
c enjoyment of created pleaſures, 
They fell thereby into mortal bo- 
« dies. 4. * Souls paſs through ſe- 
te veral revolutions. before hte re- 
turn to their primitive date; but 
« after the coming of the Meſſiah, 
« all ſpirits will a reſtored to or- 
« der, and to the happineſs which 
they enjoyed before the ſin of bur 
« firſt parent.” I ſhall now leave 
the reader to judge whether theſe 
four notions have not a great reſem- 
blance of thoſe which we have found 
in China, Perſia, Egypt and Greece, 
and whether I bad not ſufficient 


authority to give the bur ine 


. Phil Cabal. diſſert. 8. cap. 1 ag 
Tom. III. Rittang. NI e 75 


d De revol. anim. pag. 307, 


5 
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logical pictures which are in the 
foregoing work. | 

In all theſe ſyſtems we ſee that 
the ancient Philoſophers, in order 
to refute the objections of the im- 
ptous concerning the origin and du- 
ration of evil, adopted the doctrine 
of the præ- exiſtence of ſouls, and 
their final reſtoration. Several Fa- 


thers of the Church have maintain- 


ed the firſt opinion, as the only phi- 
loſophical way of explaining original 
ſin; and Origen made uſe of the lat- 
ter, to oppoſe the libertines of his 
time. It is far from my intention 
to defend theſe two opinions; all 
the uſe I would make of them is to 
ſhew, that reaſon alone furniſhes ar- 
guments ſufficient to confound ſuch 
Philoſophers as refuſe to believe un- 
leſs they can comprehend. 

Tis for this reaſon that I make 
Daniel ſpeak a difterent: language 
from Eleazer. The prophet adviſes 
Cyrus to lay aſide all refin d ſpecu- 

: lations, 
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lations, and to leave to God the care 


of juſtifying the incomprehenſible 
ſteps of his Providence ; he plunges 
him again. in an obſcurity more 
wholſome and more ſuitable to hu- 
man weakneſs, than all the con- 
jectures of Philoſophers; he reduces 
what we are to believe on this ſub- 
ject, to theſe four principal truths. 

1. God being infinitely good, can- 
not produce wicked and miferable 
beings; and therefore the moral and 
phyſical evil which we ſee in the 
univerſe, muſt come from the abuſe 
that men make of their liberty. 2. 


Human nature is fallen from the 


firſt purity in which it was created; 
and this mortal life is a ſtate of tri- 
al, in which ſouls are cured of their 
corruption, and merit a happy im- 
mortality by their virtue. 3. God 
united himſelf to human nature in 
order to expiate moral evil by his 
ſacrifice : The Meſſiah will come 
at laſt in his gory to deſtroy phy- 
ſical 
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ſical evil, and renew the face of the 
earth. 4. Theſe truths have been 
tranſmitted to us from age to age, 
from the time of the deluge till now, 
by an univerſal tradition; other na- 
tions have obſcured and altered this 
tradition by their fables; it has been 
preſerved in its purity no where but 
in the Holy Scriptures, the autho- 
rity of which cannot be diſputed 
with any ſhadow of reaſon. 

Tis a common notion that all 
the footſteps of natural and reveal'd 
religion which we ſee in the hea- 
then Poets and Philoſophers, are 
originally owing to their having 
read the books of Moſes ; but tis 
impoſſible to anſwer the objections 
which are made againſt this opi- 
nion. The Jews and their books 
were too long concealed in a cor- 
ner of the earth, to be reaſonably 
thought the primitive light of the 
Gentiles: We muſt go further back, 
even to the deluge. It is ſurpri- 

{ing 
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ſing that thoſe who are convinced 
of the authority of the ſacred books, 
have not made advantage of this 
ſyſtem to prove the truth of the 
Moſaick hiſtory concerning the ori- 
gin of the world, the univerſal de- 


luge, and the re- peopling of the 
earth by Noah. Tis hard to ac- 


count for that uniformity of ſenti- 


ments which we find in the reli- 
gions of all nations, otherwiſe than 
by the doctrine which I have pu 
in the mouth of Daniel. 5 
As the four great principles, which 
I have mention'd, are the founda- 
tion of our religion, my deſign was 
to do homage to it, by endeavour- 
ing to defend them againſt the vain 
cavils of audacious criticks and the ſu- 
perſtitious prejudices of weak minds. 
One of the chief ſources of modern 
incredulity is the falſe notion which 
impious men have entertained of 


_ Chriſtianity. Nor indeed can we 


think it ſtrange if while the Chriſ- 


2 tian 
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tian myſteries. are repreſented in a 
wrong light, the principles of re- 
ligion confounded. with the abuſes 
of thoſe principles, and ſcholaſtick 
expoſitions with doctrines of faith, 
the miracles ſhould paſs for im- 
poſture, and the facts for fables. 
If we would engage thoſe, who in fi 
ſimplicity of heart ſeek after truth, 1 
to liſten to the proofs of reveal'd 1 
religion, we muſt begin by ſhewing 4 
them that its doctrines are worthy 
of God; and this has been my aim 
throughout the foregoing work. 
Whether I have {ſucceeded or not, 
my intention was upright ; and I 
ſhall not repine at the imperfection 
of this attempt, if I may have given 
occaſion toany perſon of more learn- 
ing and depth to recommend that = 
philoſophy, which teaches never to 1 
employ the imagination but as the 
ſervant of reaſon, to direct all im- 
provements of the underſtanding to 
the purification of the heart, and, 

| _ avoiding 
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_ avoiding all oftentatious parade of 
the ſciences, to make uſe of them 


only to diſcover the beauties of eter- 
nal truth to thoſe who are capa- 


ble of being enamour'd with them, 
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FROM 


M. FRERET 


(Member of the Acabzux of InscrxreTiIONs at PARIS) 


T0 T HS 


ET THE 0K 


Concerning the Chronology of his Work. 


CTY: 
f | HERE have perhaps been 


more different ſyſtems form- 
ed, to ſettle the hiſtory of Cyrus, 
and the chronology of the Kings of 
Babylon, than for any other part of 
ancient ſtory. But theſe hypotheſes 
are all ſo defective, and ſo ill con- 
— nected with cotemporary events, 
that we are ſtopped almoſt at every 


ſtep, by the contradictions and in- 
Vol. II. M con- 


\ 
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conſiſtencies we meet with in them. 
This every man's experience ſhews 
him to be true, who reads the writ- 
ings of Scaliger, Petau, Uſher, Mar- 
ſham, the biſhop of Meaux and 
Prideaux. 

But in your work you have wiſely 
avoided theſe difficulties, and have 
hit upon the beſt method of re- 
conciling the contradictory accounts 
which Herodotus, Cteſias, Xeno- 
phon, and other ancient writers, 
give us of Cyrus. You have pre- 
ſerved this Prince's war with his 
grandfather Aſtyages; a war which 
the ancients allow to be certain, 
and which Xenophon himſelf ac- 
knowledges in his retreat of the 
ten thouſand ; he ſuppreſſed this 
fact in his Cyropædia, only to avoid 
throwing a blemiſh on Cyrus's cha- 
rater, by a war which he thought 
contrary to natural duty: Pri- 
deaux has likewiſe thought fit to 
peck it. Marſham has invented 


a mere 
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a mere romance, and ſuppoſes, that 
there were two different Kingdoms 
of the Medes, which were at the 
ſame time governed by two Aſtya- 


ges's, one the grandfather, and the 


other the enemy, of Cyrus. The 
method you have taken is more 
ſimple, and more agreeable to an- 
cient ſtory; you have paved the 
way for this war, and conducted it 
in ſuch a manner, that it does in 


no wiſe ſtain the character of your 


Hero. | 
The omiſſion of ſo conſiderabl 
an event led Xenophon into two 
anachroniſms, in order to find em- 
ployment for Cyrus in his younger 
years: This author antedates the 
taking of Sardis 25 years, and that 
of Babylon, 28. As this hiſtorian 
had nothing in view but military 
virtues and the qualities of a true 
patriot, whereby to form his hero, 
his ſcheme did not furniſh him 
with the ſame materials to fill up 

M 2 | Cyrus's 
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Cyrus's youth, as yours does. He 
had no thoughts of inſtilling into 
his mind ſuch principles as would 
moſt effectually ſecure him from 
the dangers which beſet the virtue 
of Princes, or of guarding him be- 
forehand againſt the corruption of 
falſe politicks and falſe philoſophy, 
which are, in their conſequences, 
equally fatal to ſociety. Xenophon 
having been educated in Greece, 
was acquainted only with the king- 
doms of Sparta and Macedon, whoſe 
Kings were, properly ſpeaking, no- 
thing more than the chief perſons 
in the ſtate; and the magiſtrates 
were rather their collegues than 
their miniſters. He had no notion of 
the abuſes of deſpotick power, and 
therefore could have no thoughts 
of preventing them. Whereas your 
deſign being to form a King, rather 
than a conqueror, a Prince better 
quality'd to make his people happy 
under his government, than to force 
| them, 
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them to ſubmit to his laws; you 
are thereby enabled to give Cy- 
rus full employment in his youth 
by making him travel, and that 
very conſiſtently with true chro- 
nology. 

Cyrus died the 218" year of 
Nabonaſſar, and 5 30 years before 
the Chriſtian Era, which I ſhall 
not loſe time in proving, becauſe 
acknowledged by all chronologers. 
This Prince was then 70 years of 
age, according to Dinon, the au- 
thor of a celebrated hiſtory of Per- 
ſia -. He was therefore born in the 
148" year of Nabonaſſar, 600, or 
599 years before Chriſt. He had 
reigned, according to the aſtrono- 
mical canon, nine years at Baby- 
lon. This city was therefore taken 
in the 61* year of his age, the 209" 


of Nabonaſſar, and the 5 39 be- 
fore Chriſt. 


Cic. de Divin. lib. 2. 
M 3 Sardis 
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Sardis was taken, according to So- 
ſicrates in Diogenes Laertius*, and 
according to Solinus®, in the fourth 
year of the 58 Olympiad ; but 
according to Euſebius, in the firſt 
year of that Olympiad ; and conſe- 
quently, either in the 545 or 
548" year before Chriſt, and the 
527 or 55* year of Cyrus's life. 
He reigned 30 years over the Medes 
and Perſians, according to Hero- 
dotus and Cteſias, and he was 40 
years old, according to Dinon, when 
he mounted the throne ; which 
fixes the beginning of his reign to 
the 18 8 year of Nabonaſſar, the 
firſt year of the 55 Olympiad, 
and the 560® year before Chriſt. 
© Euſebius tells us, that all chrono- 
logiſts agreed in placing the begin- 
ning of Cyrus's reign over the Medes 
and Perſians in this year of the 55 


* Diog. Laer. lib. 1. Periand. 
b Chap. viii. 
© Prepar, Evang. lib. x. 
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Olympiad. But hiſtorians have nei- 
ther told us how many years Cyrus's 
war with the Medes laſted, nor any 
particulars of what happened in the 
firſt forty years of his life; you are 
therefore at full liberty to fill up 
this ſpace with whatever you judge 
moſt proper to your deſign ; and 
your chronology is not only agree- 
able to that of the Greeks and Per- 
fans, but likewiſe to that of the 
Babylonians. 

Xenophon indeed has changed 
all this chronology : According to 
him Cyrus went to the court of 
Media at 12 years of age, ſtay d 
there 4 years, returned in his 16%* 
year; entered into the claſs of the 
"E@y50: or Young-men in his 17", 
and continued in it 10 years, To 
which he adds, that Aſtyages died 
in this interval, but this is not true; 
for that Prince reigned till he was 
conquered by Cyrus in the year 
5 60, and did not die till ſome years 

M4 after; 
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after: Vou have therefore done well 
in not following Xenophon. Ac- 
cording to him, Cyrus enter'd Me- 
dia at the head of 30000 men 
when he was 28 years of age; ſub- 
dued the Armenians at 29; march- 
ed againſt the Lydians, and took 
Sardis at 30; and made himſelf 
maſter of Babylon at 3 3, about the 
year 567. This is the 179 year of 
Nabonaſſar, and the ; 6 of Nabu- 
chodonoſor, who reigned > years 
after it; theſe 7 years added to the 


21 years of the four Kings who 


reigned in Babylon after him, make 
the 28 years of the anachroniſm 
abovementioned. The reſt of Xe- 
nophon's chronology is of no im- 
portance to your work. He does 
not determine the time of the death 


either of Mandana, or Cambyles, 


and you are therefore entirely at 
liberty to place theſe events as wall 
beſt ſuit with your plan. 
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I) he city of Tyre was not taken 

till the 19 year of Nabuchodono- 
a ſor, after a thirteen years fiege, 
which began the ſeventh of that 
- Prince's reign, according to the 
. Phoenician annals which Joſep hus 
4 had read, In the year Jeruſalem 
f was taken, which was the 18* year 
> of Nabuchodonoſor, the Prophet 
f Ezekiel threatens Tyre with ap- 
- proaching ruin; it therefore was 
J not taken at that time; Cyrus was 
- then 15 years of age: Now, as 
J his travels are all placed between 
> the 28® and 324 year of his age, 
and as he does not go to Tyre till 
. after his travels in Greece, you are 
4 guilty of no anachroniſm in this par- 


ticular ; moreover, hat you relate 
of the hiſtory of this city ſufficient- 
5 ly fills up the 15 or 16 years from 

the time of its being conquered by 
| the Babylonians. 


We have no where any expreſs 
paſſage whereby to fix the time 
ö ' | of 


* 
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of Nabuchodonoſor's madneſs; that 
he was mad is certain from Daniel, 
and it is very probable it happened 
towards the end of his life; my 
reaſons for it are theſe. Jehoiachin 
was carried into captivity in the 
d year of Nabuchodonoſor's reign 
over Judea, and the 4 of his reign 
in Babylon; that is, the 148 year 
of Nabonaſſar, 600 years before 
Chriſt, and the year Cyrus was 
born. We are told in Jeremiah ?, 
and in the ſecond book of Kings b, 
that in the 370 year of Jehoiachin's 
captivity, Evilmerodach aſcended 
the throne of Babylon, took Je- 
hoiachin out of priſon, admitted 
him to his own table, and heaped 
many honours-upon him; this was 
the 184® year of Nabonaſſar, the 
564 before Chriſt, and the 37 


of Cyrus's age; at which time Na- 


buchodonoſor was yet alive, ſince 
he did not die till the 18 6 of Na- 

Chap. Iii. v. 31, Þ» Chap. xxv. V. 27. 
— bonaſſar, 
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bonaſſar, 562 years before Chriſt, 
and the 39 of Cyrus; Evilme- 
rodach therefore did not only mount 
the throne in his father's life time, 
but he governed without conſulting 
him, and with ſo little dependance 
upon him, as not to fear provoking 
him, by taking quite different mea- 
ſures from his, and heaping ho- 
nours on a Prince, whom his fa- 
ther had all along kept in fetters. 
Beroſus makes the Prince, whom 
he calls Evilmaradoch, to have 
reigned 10 years; the aſtronomical 
canon allows him but two, and 
calls him Ilovarodam; the Scrip- 
ture places him upon the throne 
three years before the death of his 
father. 

All theſe difficulties will vaniſh 
if we ſuppoſe that Nabuchodono- 
ſor's madneſs began eight years be- 
fore his death, and that his ſon 
Evilmerodach was from that time 
looked upon as King, placed 8 

% 
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ſelf at the head of affairs, and go- 


verned the empire with his father's 
miniſters; theſe eight years, joined 
with the two he reigned alone after 
his father's death, make up the ten 
years of Beroſus; the holy Scrip- 
tures begin his reign later, doubt- 
leſs from the time that he removed 
the miniſters who made him un- 
eaſy, which did not happen till the 
third year before the death of Na- 
buchodonoſor. This Prince's mad- 
neſs continued but ſeven years ; 
after that time he recovered his 
ſenſes, re- aſſumed the government, 
and publiſhed an edict in favour of 
the Jews, which is related in Da- 
niel: His name had all along been 
made uſe of in the publick acts, 
and for this reaſon the aſtronomi- 
cal canon makes his ſon Ilovarodam 
to have reigned but two years; 
this canon was drawn up from 


the publick acts. Nabuchodonoſor's 
madneſs muſt have produced great 


revolu- 
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revolutions in the court of Baby- 
lon, and we may form an idea of 


them from what paſſed in the court 


of France during that of Charles 
VI. when the management of affairs 
was one while lodged in the hands 
of the Queen, ſometimes in thoſe 
of his children, and at other times 
in thoſe of the great Lords and 
Princes of the blood. Upon this 
ſuppoſition, which is both eaſy and 


neceſſary, Nabuchodonoſor's mad 


neſs will have happened in the 
179 year of Nabonaſſar, the 56 
before Chriſt, and the 3 2* of Cy- 
rus's age; this Prince muſt have 
been informed of that event, for 
it was of great importance to him 
to know it; it is not to be doubted 
but it had its influence in the war 


of the Medes and Perſians. The 
Kings of Babylon were allied to 


thoſe of the Medes; Nabuchodo- 


noſor had married a daughter of 
Aſtyages; the Babylonians would 


have 
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have taken ſome part in this war, 
had it not been for the weakneſs of 
their government, occaſioned by 
the King's madneſs, and for the 
diviſions which prevailed at court 
among the different parties that 
contended for the direction of af- 
fairs. Nay, it is probable that Queen 
Amytis endeavoured to reconcile 
the Medes and Perſians; becauſe, 
independently of the tyes of blood, 
it was againſt her intereſt to have 
either of thoſe nations ſubdue the 
other. The fight of ſo famous a 
Conqueror reduced to ſo deplorable 
a condition, muſt have been a very 
proper ſpectacle for the inſtruction 
of Cyrus, and you had great rea- 
ſon not to neglect it. He returned 
from his travels, according to your 
chronology, about the 3 20 year of 
his age, after Nabuchodonoſor's 


madneſs had already ſeized him : - 


Cyrus ſpent near ſeven years in 
Perſia, governing under his father 
du ing 
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during which time all the intrigues 
between Cyaxares and Soranes were 
carried on, Cambyſes made war with 
the Medes, and Aſtyages died; after 
which Cyrus went to Babylon to 
negociate affairs with Amytis a lit- 
tle before Nabuchodonoſor's mad- 
neſs left him; this time was judi- 
ciouſly choſen to make the fight 
more affecting and inſtructive. 
Your chronology, with regard to 
political aftairs, and the revolutions 
which happened in Cyrus's time, 
is therefore perfectly agreeable to 


that of the Greeks, Baby lonians and 


Hebrews; let us now enquire, whe- 


ther the great men whom you make 


Cyrus to have ſeen in his travels 
were his cotemporaries; you may 
indeed be allowed a greater liberty 
in this caſe than in the former. Lou 
know how the ancients contradict 
one another with regard to the 


time when Zoroaſter lived ; which 


doubtleſs proceeds from hence, that 
the 
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the name of Zoroaſter was given 
to all thoſe who, at different times, 

reformed the religion of the Magi. 
The laſt of theſe was the moſt fa- 
mous, and is the only one who is 
known by that name, or by the 
name of Zardouſcht in the Faſt. 
Prideaux makes him cotemporary 
with Cambyſes and Darius the ſon 
of Hyſtaſpes, but it is very proba- 
ble he lived ſome time before them. 
The Orientals, as may be ſeen in 
Dr. Hyde's work, make him to 
have lived under Guſtaſpes or Hy- 
ſtaſpes, the father of Darab, who 
is the firſt Darius according to the 
Greeks. This Guſtaſpes was older 
than Cyrus, and may have been 
the ſame perſon whom you make 
his Governor. Whence it neceſſa- 
rily. follows, that the reformation 
of the religion of the Magi muſt 
have been made during his reign, 
and that Zoroaſter lived at that 
time, T he reformation made by 
Darius 


ö 
1 
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Darius ſuppoſes that the Magi had h 


aſſumed to themfelves very great 
authority, which he took away 
from them. He likewiſe corrupted 
the purity of Zoroaſter's religion, 
by a mixture of foreign idolatry. 
In his reign the worſhip of Anaitis 
was firſt brought into Perſia, con- 
trary to the hypotheſis of Dr. Pri- 
deaux. Your ſcheme is more agree- 
able to the courſe of the hiſtory, 
and to thoſe facts which are com- 
mon to the Greek, Perſian and 
Arabian writers. IC | 

Cyrus may have married Caſ- 


ſandana at 18 years of age, and 
have lived with her nine or ten 


years 3 ſo that he may have tra- 


velled into Egypt about the 29" 


year of his age. Your chrono! 

agrees exactly with the age of A- 
maſis. All Chronologiſts concur in 
fixing the end of his reign to the 


year before Cambyſes s expedition, 


that is about the 525 year before 
Vol. II. N Chriſt, 
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Chriſt, and the 634 Olympiad. He- 
rodotus makes his reign to have 
laſted 44 years; and conſequently 
places the beginning of it in the 
569 year before Chriſt, and the 
5 20 Olympiad, and about the 300 
year of Cyrus. Diodorus indeed, 
who makes Amaſis to have reigned 
55 years, ſuppoſes that he aſcend- 
ed the throne in the 357 or 580" 
year before Chriſt, and the 20" 
year of Cyrus's age: But theſe two 
opinions are eaſily reconciled. He- 
rodotus begins Amaſis's reign at 
the end of the revolution which 
placed him on the throne, and Dio- 
dorus at the beginning of his re- 
volt. e 
Apries muſt have lived but a little 
time after the taking of Jeruſalem, 
ſince the Prophet Jeremiah“ fore- 


tels his death under the name of 


Pharaoh Hophra, as what was ſoon 


. Chap. «liv. «he laſt verſe, . | 
| SHES 


t 
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to happen. Jeruſalem was taken 
in the year 589 before Chriſt, and 
the 63* before Amaſis's death, 
which ſhews that the troubles in 
Egypt- were already begun. Ac- 
cording to your ſyſtem Amaſis go- 
verned all Egypt in tranquillity when 
Cyrus went thither, and Apries had 
already been dead ſeveral years* ; 
which is agreeable both to prophane 
and ſacred hiſtory, Cyrus being be- 
tween 28 and 3o years of age when 
he travelled. | 


The Greek chronology indeed 


will not be fo eafily reconciled to 
yours, but the anachroniſm will 
not exceed 12 or 14 years. Chilo 
was, according to Hermippus, as 
quoted by Diogenes Laertius®, ad- 
vanced in age at the time of the 


2 In this new edition the Author has taken 
the liberty to vary a little from this chronolo- 
gy. Apries is yet living when Cyrus goes into 


ypt. 
d Diog. Laert. lib. 1. 
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52 Olympiad, This Olympiad be- 
gan in the 5730 Fear b bees Chriſt, 
and ended in the 570, which was 
the z och of Cy rus. This was be- 
fore his E br Wc which Pamphyla 
places in the 56* Olympiad, but 
this paſſage is manifeſtly corrupted. 
The anonymous author of the chro- 
nology of the Olympiads fixes the 
time of the magiſtracy of Chilo to 
that of the Archonſkip of Euthy- 
demes at Athens, be is, to the 
81* year before Xerxes's paſſage into 
Aſia, according to the chronology ©, 
of the Arundelian marbles. Thi. 
was the 561* year before Chriſt, 
and the 38 of Cyrus, which agrees 
perfectly well with your chrono- 
logy ; for Cyrus might have ſeen 
Chilo eight years before, as he went 


to Sparta, and when he was thirty 
years of age. 


» Marm. Oxon, Chronolog. Attic. Epoch. 
8 


Periander 
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Periander died, according to So- 
ficrates*, OW _ of the 48* 
Olympiad, the 58; before 
Chi and the 16 of Gren. The 
ancients tell us he had reigned 40 
years, and began to flouriſh about 
the 38" Olympiad. You poſtpone 
his death 12 or 14 years; but as 
you do this only to make Cyrus a 
witneſs of his deſperate death, the 
anachroniſm is a beauty, and is 
otherwiſe of little importance. 
Pifiſtratus's reign over the Athe- 
nians did not begin till 560 years 
before Chriſt, 7 1 before the battle 
of Marathon, according to Thucy- 
dides®, and 100 before the tyranny 
of the 400 at Athens. Cyrus was 
then 40 years old, fo that your 
anachroniſm here is only of 9 or 
10 years. And with regard to So- 
lon, you are guilty of no anachro- 


* Diog. Laert. lib. 1. 
b Lib. 6; p. 449, 452. & lib, 8. p. 601. 
Ariſt. Pol, lib, 6. P. 12, 


niſm 
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niſm at all. His Archonſhip, and 
his reformation of the government 
of Athens, were in the year 597 
before Chriſt, and the 34 year of 
the 46 Olympiad*. He ſpent a 
conſiderable time in travelling, and 
did not return to Athens till he was 
advanced in years, which would 
not ſuffer him to be concerned in 
publick affairs any more. He died 
at the age of 80 years, in the ſe- 
cond year of Piſiſtratus's reign, ac- 
cording to Phanias of Ereſa, and in 
the 41* year of Cyrus; who might 
therefore have converſed with him 
nine or ten years before. _ 

You ought likewiſe to give your 
ſelf as little concern about the bring- 
ing Pythagoras and Cyrus together. 
Dionyſus Halicarnaſſeus tells usb, 
that the former went into Italy about 
the 50 Olympiad, that is, about 


2 Diog. Laert. and Plut. life of Solon. 
» P. Hal, lib. 12, 


the 
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the 57 year before Chriſt. He 
makes uſe of the word xtr, (about) 
which ſhews that this date need 
not be ſtrictly taken. And indeed 
Diogenes Laertius ſhews us, that he 
flouriſhed about the 60" Olympiad, 
that is, about 40 years after; which 
if we underſtand of the time of his 
death, which was at the age of 
80, he will then have been 5 o years 
old when he went into Italy, and 
he will appear to have been born 
about the 5 20® year before Chriſt. 
It Pythagoras - the Philoſopher be 
the ſame with him who offered to 
fight at the Olympick games among 
the children, and upon being re- 
jected deſired to be received among 
the men, and gained the prize in 


the 48 Olympiad; he was 16 or 


17 in the year 585 before Chriſt, 
and was ſcarce older than Cyrus. 
This is the opinion of Dr. Bentley, 
who is able to defend himſelf againſt 
all the objections which have been 

made 
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made to him. But without entring 
into this diſpute, it is ſufficient 
for your vindication, that Pytha- 
goras was returned from his tra- 
vels, and capable of conferring 


with Cyrus when this Prince went 


into Greece, in the year 565 be- 
fore Chriſt; which cannot * de- 
nied in any of the different ſyſ- 
tems which the learned have form- 
ed concerning the time of Oy Sis 
goras's life. 

You have likewiſe ſufficient Gents 
dation for bringing him into a diſ- 
pute with Anaximander. This Phi- 
loſopher muſt have ſeen Pythagoras 
8 he was older than he, being, 
according to Apollodorus in Dio- 
genes Laettius, 64 years of age in 
the 24 year of the 48 Olyn- 
piad, that is, in the year 585 be- 
fore Chriſt. And it is likewiſe a 
beauty in your work to ſee the 


young Pythagoras triumphing over 
the 1 of the Materialiſt. It 
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is not to be doubted but the Mi- 
leſian Philoſopher was the firſt 
inventor of the doctrine of the 
Atomiſts ; as Ariſtotle *, Cicero b, 
Plutarch © and Simplicius “ teſti- 
fy. The T0 "Anzigoy of Anaximan- 
der was an infinite matter : His 
doctrine is the ſame with that of 
Spinoza. 
Lou fee, Sir, that complaiſance 
had no part in my approbation of 
the chronology of your book; you 
were not obliged to adhere ſo 
{crupulouſly to truth, you might 
have contented your ſelf with pro- 
bability; the nature of your work 
did not require more: Nevertheleſs 
this exactneſs will, I am perſuaded, 
give it new beauties in the opinion 
of thoſe who are verſed in ancient 
hiſtory. Exactneſs is not incompa- 


» Phi. lib. 1. cap. 4. 

b De Nat. Deor. lib. 1. 
< Placit. Phil. lib. 1. c. 3. 
4 Comm, in Epict. 
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tible with a fine imagination; and 
it degenerates into drineſs only 
when a writer is of a cold and 


heavy genius. 
I am, &c. 


FRERET:. 


The END. 
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